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CHAP. XII. 



^BS^BTATXCHS ON THE CAUXLEOVii 

: • ■ 

The tofAusleon helongi to the class of Kzards-^'It is ek^ 
tremety common on the hanks' of the Senegal — lis 
organization is itfcA, that it could not exist except in 
vejy hot eUtmates^— Causes »/> its 'oariety of tolour"^ 
The different colours of which its skin is naturally sus^- 
ceptible — On the faculty which t^ lizard possesses^ of 

. expanding and contracting itself at pleasure— On its 
p&ioer of Iwing a, considerable time without any other 
nourishment than the air whiQh it inhales — Nature has 
gifted the camekon with many mtual pofectionSy whick 
appeaf* pecuHar to this afnm^ alone* 

* • » * i 

1 HE cam^leon, an animal so*, long celebrated, and io 
whicb eloquence and poetry , have attributed tho 
faculty of assuming the colour of every object which. 
it approaches ; which they have so frequently employed 
to embdlish their metaphors, and which they have 
made the emblem of falshood and imposture, yet r^ 
tnains unknown} and it ia m^e ^an probable, that tlie 
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natural history of this singular reptile, has hitherto beefi 
explored only in a faint n^anner. 

Let us, however, leave to philosophy the right of 
comparing it to those vile, criminal, and perfidious 
courtiers who externally assume whatever colour may 
favour their interests^ tins a^fa^ect species of .cameleon^ 
is equally dangerous and contemptible. 

It is well known how dexterously these last lyorrow 
appearances uiiich may assimilate with the passions, 
character, and inclinations of those whom they wish to 
please, and over whom they wish to acquire a supe- 
riority; the mean object etf these degenerate cameleons 
has ever been fortune and power.; to attain which, we 
have seen them basely cringing at the feet of kings, 
and ignomiaiously flattering the vices of the 
people.* 

The cameleon of nature in no manner resembles 
them. Tranquil, mild, and peaceable, the varieties of 
colour which this animal undergoes, are the conse* 



* This exordium is well adapted to the present 
slavish character of the French nation. Bending as 
they are beneath the yoke of Consular tyranny, our 
author wisely calumniates that which he dares not ap- 
plaud. But, it may justly be asked would not he him- 
self have become a cameleon to gain power and riches ; 
for the man who can stoop so low as to flatter .the viceSf 
and .cruelties of his Corsican Majesty, would gladly 
have bowed .to regal authority, if that authority existed. 



4«endes of internal motions, with, which he is atfccted^ 
and the alternate influence of beat and cold, of light 
9sx^ obscurity. ' 

The cameleon-man, disguises himself beneath fsJse 
colours, only to tyrannise' over, or to abuse his fellow- 
creatures ; while on the contrary the lizard-cameleon, 
is himself the sufferer ; and bis varieties of colour ex- 
tend no farther, but beginand end with its own feelings.. 

Classed in the third genus of lizards, the cameleon is 
particularly a native of the torrid zone, and it is most 
ccHx^mon in the burning countries of Africa ; though ifc 
may be seen in great quantities in the western parts of . 
this continent comprised between Cape Blanco and 
Cape Palmas; it is astonishingly numerous on the banks 
of the Senegal, and it was at Isle St. Louis during the 
winter of 17S£^ and 17S7, that I collected a gieat 
qaantky at once, on which. I made thot»e observationt 
which will form the subject of th>is chapter. 

One of the most extraordinary characteristics -M 
this animal is that it appears to be composed of a light 
ossiied carcase covered with a very subtile and tenuous 
skin,r which is^as it were entirely destitute of 6esh ; and 
wken most handsome in appearance, and apparently 
most fat and beautiful, it i$ in reality filled only with an 
aeriform substance, which it is capable of imbibing and 
expelling at pleasure ; hence it may be conceived, that 
such animals cannot exist but in the hottest climates^ 
and that excessive warmth alone. can agree with its- 
singular oi^anization. 

The size, exterior form, &c. of this species of lizard, 
are sufficiently known, to render a description of thei»^ 
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bere unnecessary; the attention and researches of na« 
tnralisttt, should he now confined to its other more 
obvious peculiariiieSy and its more rare and singular 
properties. 

There are many phenomena to be found in the came- 
leon, which have not yet been sufficiently explained or 
demonstrated; such as its variation of colour; its ab« 
sorption and expulsion of air at pleasure ; its power of' 
living a considerable time, without taking any kind of 
nourishment; and lastly, its possessing certain visual ' 
perfections and advantages which I believe are found in 
no other work of creation. 

Towards the end of the year 17^6, 1 collected mi one 
time many canieleons of all sizes and ages^ and I amusedl 
myself with observing them, with considerable attention ; 
my first object was directed towards the variations of 
colour which are observable in this Hzard| and on thei 
nature and alternation of these varieties* 

■ 

4 was very soon convinced that the cameleon does not 
assume its colour from the drcumambient objects, or 
frpm those vnth which it may be covered, but that the ' 
alterations which its natural colour undergoes originates * 
entirely in the painful sensations which this animal 
internally experiences, and of which it is singularly 
susceptible* 

Its natural colour is a fine emerald green. Such 
hfive I always seen it, wken in a state of liberty perched 
lika a parrot on the branch eC some young tree, orni^ 
mented with gay foliage, in the* midst of which, it is 
with much difficulty perceived ; or when it lastly basks 
in, oy cf €^ along the fresh grass« 
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At tKis limey it is not only always of that fine 
laid green colour, but it is also in its most .healthfpli 
and corpulent state. Hence, it appears to me^ that t% 
preserve these two qualities, a state of liberty^ and the 
power of living in the grass,, or in the midst of fresh io* 
liagCr are indispensable. 

Fr^m the moment that the liberty and security of thi» 
leptile was either constrained or interrupted, I could 
perceive very palpable alterations in the brightness and 
Tivaei^ of its colour^ and in the rotundity of its form* 

It may be confidently asserted, that the cameleon is 
an animal very timid and fearful, and. at the same time,, 
equally slow and indolent.. Its very subsistence and 
health, is doubtless owing to its colour, for from this* 
circumstance,, it is confounded with the grass or leaves 
mjthe midst of which it delights to exist. It remains 
immoveable when on the branch of a tree or in the her- 
bage ; and lolls out its glutinous tongue, which resembles, 
an carth-wonn, and possesses most probably some 
peculiar MnelU which attracts the little insects who 
form its nourishment; when the tongue is thus covered 
with a sufficient quantity, it immediately draws itia 
with an amazing rapidity. 

This economy is incessantly repeated^ and always 
with success, for the insects deceived by the colour, and 
immobility of the cameleon, approach without suspicion,, 
and are taken jn the snaie. 

The fine green, o£ the skin of this lizard, in its healtli- 
fulstate*. so completely confounds it with the trees or 
frass in which it isiiidden, that it it impossible to dis-^ 
eevet* it except by chance ; this brilliant colour,, also* 
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ft9f9Bii§ iecurity flgftmsl those animals vAio wt41<l 
Injure it^ but are unable to see or dietinguish it ; in fact It 
96quire» a well organised sight to make this discovery- 

This reptile, therefore,weU knows that it is only wheif 
tiius confoUBded that it is able to procure its food, and 
escape its enemies : and when therefore, it is deprived of 
its liberty, and destitute of thesei advantages, it be- 
tomes full of apprehension, of fear^ and of terror ; iVk 
life is one continued torment, and it sustains all th# 
anguish of dtead : its health visijbly declines, and the 
flreshness of its natural colour rapidly decays. Thus 
whenever I look a cameleon out of the gras^ or from 
of a branch whereon it was perched, I perceived in A 
very short time, not only a very obvious alteration in hi 
colour which began to fade, but also a diminution in the 
rotundity of it^ body. 

If I placed the animal on the arid sand, or on the 
floor, or in a cage, it immediately 'became of a yellow 
tinge, and insensibly expelled the air with which it wa» 
inflated : it hence decreased in size,, and the smallness- 
of its body become obvious even to the naked eye. 

If I afterwards replaced it in the grass, or on.thfe^ 
branch of a tree, the fine green colour in a short 'time 
returned, and its body expanded, and assumed its 
wonted rotundity. 

Whenever 1 kept my cameleons confined in a cage,, 
and there plagued and tormented them, I always easily 
succeeded, in exciting a degree of irritation and anger, 
which they manifested by expiring the air so strong, 
as to be heard : they likewise became thin, and their 
colour graduall} became dull. If I continued ttf dii^ 
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quiet them, the dall green changed to a yellow tinge ; 
then to yellow, spotted with red ; next a yellowbrown^ 
spotted with red-hrown ; then a grey-brown, spotted 
with black ; and lastly, from shade to shade, they at 
length became almost black, and more and more thki;. 
These are the only colours in which f could succeed ia 
making them assume. 

After having thus tormented and kept them prisoners' 
during a number of days^ I set them free.. } carried 
them to a tree, or into the grass ; and however black 
and meagre they were, they q^iickly assumed their 
green colour, and their usual state of solidity* 

Reiterated experiments have therefore convinced me-^ 
that the cameleon, in a state of perfect liberty, is aU 
ways fat, and of a green hue ; and that in a state o€ 
captivity, not only its colour becomes changed, but itfc 
health also experiences an alteration. . 

I have often wrapped my caracleons up in whit^t 
red, blue, violet, green, and yellow stuffs, and left them 
thus for whole days together ; at the end of wfaicb^ 
when I visited my poor captives, I found them neither 
whfte, red, blue, violet, yiellow, nor a fine green ; but 
on the contrary, always of that yellow-green, that tarw 
nished yellow, or that grey-black, which they for ever 
assume, when in distress and suffering. 

The skin of the cameleon is extremely fine and de- 
Hcate, and very soft and cold to the touch ; when ex- 
amined^ with a strong lens, on the living animal, it 
appeared like that kind of prepared »kin which is called 
i^haorecn. 



This epidermis is not shiny, but it is singularly fin^ 
and elastic. The small points oi: protuberances of this 
~ shagreen skin, is as it were imperceptible, and hardly 
distinguishable by the naked eye» Though it is exces- 
sively delicate^ fine,, and pliable^ it has notwithstand- 
ing a considerivble degree of tenacity,, and is likewise 
gifted with a strong elastic property, as well as with 
the power of expanding and contractUg. itself at plea* 
sure. 

It is doubtless to this contexture, to this kind of 
tissue,, which, the skia of th« cameleon. has, that we 
must attribute its facility in varying, its. colour, ac- 
cording to the degree o£ dilatation ox contraction whicH 
it may experience : m fart,, we may salely ascribe to 
this, those sudden, alternations of colour which so mucL - 
astoniih. us.. But whatever it may be, its fine green, 
colour is always a sign oC happiness and healthy and it 
never exists in all its splendour, but when the animal 
is well saturated with the atmosphere, and perfectly 
free:, on the contrary, when it is in a state of capti« 
vity and suffering,, this lively colour fades, and pro- 
gressively degenerates from a fine emerald green, to per- 
iect black, which is the sign of its gceatest distress and 
most poignant gcief. 

But, in my opinion, the cameleon possesses a still 
more astonishing faculty, than this of varying its co- 
Jour, viz, that of .expaoding. and contracting itself ajt 
pleasure. With the air whicifi it inspires, it is enabled 
tp expand ; but how shall we account for the power 
whick it haSy of. swallowing^ retaining^ and^ as it weie^^ 



directing this aeriform fluMi, sotutaranain in a tteta 
of expansion, which is at the same time that of i^ meat . 
perfect health and happiness f 

What therefore ie its peculiar organiiatioDy whence 
it derives the power, not only of inhaling a consider* 
able quantify of the atmospheric air, but likewise 'of 
keeping, absorbing, and, as I before said, of directing 
it ? for the air, in/spired by the cameleon, does not r^ 
main in its breast, in its stomach, er in its intestines ; 
it spreads and percolates throu^ every part of its 
body ; and this sa completely and so generally, that it 
is erery where hi and plump ; at the irety extiemitict 
of its Jeet and tail ; and even ity eyca are afiected, for 
they become more veund and prelected. 

If must therefore be adntttied, that the air thus im* 
haled by the cameleoif, penetrateS|> enters, and ineinn^ 
ates itself rnto etoty, even the minutest, part of t\m 
body ; 'Mid it is likewise certain, that t^is facalty of - 
imbibii^ the atmespberic air^ is very cxtanivefy 
possessed; for I have seen my cameleons, after. many 
days of fosiing, or more properly speaking, of starvii^, 
become almost immediately fat, and in a state ef tha : 
fnest plumpness. In the same manner, I have somo^ 
times seen them remain expanded for fifteen days to«- 
gether, and then all at once decrease^ so as to becom# 
nothing but skin and bones. 

It must not be supposed that the eameleon, whea > 
thus in a state of emkonp9intj looks merely like .a 
bladder blown up with air. It has all the appearance ^ 
of a well-distributed and natural plumpness, and im: 
vftxy part of its body it isequalmnd regnlar. 
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f D ttrutmost state of contractioni and wlien ithasaT- 
ittost entirely voided ihe atmospkerit air/ retaining onlj^ 
a ^antity sufKcJent for the preservation of its vital fa*- 
cuitiesy the extreme tenuity of its body is truly asto^ 
lushing. The extraordinary appearance which it pre*- 
sents, is greatly augmented when the animal moves, and 
particularly when it convolves, for it then looks like an 
empty sack twisted up. 

i This faculty of expanding itself so as to appear ab« 
s^lutely fillip and adipose; of remaining in this state 
for whole months, or only for a few hours, 6s it pleases,. 
and then contracting itself, so as to present a mere- 
fteshl^ss body ; with the spine of its back pointed, atad< i 
the fiesh of its sides actually umted, and apparently * 
but of one piece, is doubtless one of the most extraor* 
dtnary circumstances which is to be found in the 
ns^aral history of the cameleon ; and the caujse ol • 
which, though but little knowny yet seems worthy of 
the utmost attention and researck which naturalists can* 
bestow. - 

. i wisfaed.to convince myself, how far we mijght admit 
the .assertion, that the camelcon is capable of living: 
on air, and existing for a considerable time without 
eating. Towards the end of the year 1786, being thea 
at isle St.. Louis, my cameleons, which were then in- 
their full strength, were destined to the following expe- . 
riments. I was at that time in possession of seven. 

. .1 took five of them» and confined them separately in 
axage of iron wlce, eoveied all over with very fine. 
gauze^ the texture of which was too compact to admit 
any insect to enter*. I .then su$pended my cages by. 
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means of cords and pullies to the cicHog of m]^cham« 
her ; and the five ropes being united at the extremitiesi 
I inclosed them in a little wooden box, which wh 
fastened against the wail, and locked with a key; by 
this precaution, I was certain no person could lower 
down the cages, to convey nourishment to the came* 
leons, and the efore the abstinence to which they were 
condemned, would be absolute, and unmitigated. For 
the sake of convenience, I shall ««mber the cages l, 

Zy v) 4, Ou 

On the &ra/t of November, i7S6, I began my experi- 
ment ; and visited four times in the space of foqr and 
•twenty hours, my unhappy captives doomed to perisb 
by famine. 

In a few days they became thin, and assumed that 
grey-black colour which is the certain iadicatioii of 
their distress. But when they had attained a greater 
degree of exiHty, they remain in a fixed state during a 
month ; so that I was unable to perceive any sensible 
•dimintttion in their strength during that time. - ^ 

The cages in which I had confined them, were fiftetA 
inches high, and intersected by little pieces of wood in 
the same manner as bird-cages are in general. When* 
ever I lowered them down, to observe my cameleoni, 
.they opened their mouths, and expired the air very 
strongly against me. These expirations were easily felt, 
and became even audible. 

During the first six weeks, my prisoners used to nm 
all oiter the cage from top to bottom* In the morning 
l:mo8t . generally found (hem at the top ; but towards 
the end of the ^th week I perceived they did nii 
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mount 90 higfa) and at the conclu^ioa of twd months 
they no longer quitted the bottom of their cage. Their 

, tenuity had nc^ become excessive ; their weakness and 
laiiguor was very obvious : their, skin was almost black, 
and I also observed a great slowness in the motion of 
their eyes. They still pre^rved the faculty of ex- 
panding themselves, though at the most not more than 
half as much as usual ; their bodies were never per- 
fectly distended) and they soon contracted again. 

Towards the early part of January, they had at- 
tained to such a degree of thinness, that Qiey were - 
mere animated skeletons, knd I concluded that it was 
impossible for them to live much longer. Number 3, 
however, which died the first, did not expire till the 

!;S$th of January, 1787. Number 1, died on the SOth 
of "Ae same month. Number 4, expired on the night 
«f the 13th of February following* Number 5, sus- 

4uned the torment of hunger till the 23d of February, 
4m the morning of which day it fell a victim. 

Number 2, lived till the 34th of February, and was 
fO weak and emaciated, that I was strongly tempted 
to think the period of its existence also at hand. I 
was resolved, however, to shew it some mercy, though 
I had not the least reason to suppose it would live* 
It had now existed upon air three months and 24 days. 
I liberated it, and carried it into the government gar* • 
^eo, where I placed it among the foliage ; itx fifteen 
days it refined its colour and ilrength, and even began 
to assume its usual state of expansion. 

On the 30th of March, it appeared once more greeir, 

. ibough of a very fiunt tinge, and it had entirely^ reco- 
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fered its faculty of swelling itself.* During the month of 
April, it appeared to me to be in total possession of its 
itfsaith and strength. At the end of thiii month it 
escaped, and all my endeavours to recover it were 
totally ineffectual ; hence I could not satisfy myself with 
regard to the perfect re-establish inent of the health of 
toy resuBcitated i^meleon ; though doubtless the long 
abstinence which it had sustained, must have abridged 
the duration of its existence. 

From the seven camdeons which I had destined to 
the above-narrated experiments, I selected two, which 
1 confined in the same cage without any nourishment 
whatever. 

As soon as they were inclosed together, they placed 
themselves opposite to each other with mutual looks 
of steadiness; their, mouths open, and expelling their 
breath with great energy. They remained in this situa- 
tion for a considerable time ; though it was easy to 
discover, from their looks, that they were very much 
enraged, and that they occasioned mutual fear and ap 
fTChension. 

One entire day passed in this attitude of reciprocal 
menace, and it was only towards the evening that one 
of them slowly climbed to the fop of the cage ; the 
other remained at the bottom ; but though thus sepa- 
rated, they constantly kept their eyes fixed on each 
other ; their mouths remained open, and they expelled 
their breath with great rapidity. 

On the following morning, I found them in the same at- 
titude and place as on the preceding evening ; but there 
had been a battle between them during the night, tlie 
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effects of which were easy to be perceived ; for I saw 
on their skins various wounds, and the vestiges of 
biting ; but the one which had retired to the tcp of the 
cage, had manifestly experienced the worst of the con- 
flict. 

These evidences of a combat between my two pri- 
soners excited my curiosity, and I observed them with 
a great deal of attention, but nothing passed between 
thera during the whole day. The vanquished one re- 
mained at the top of the cage, while .the conqueror 
kept his place at the bottom. 

The whole day passed in this manner, and in a sort 
of immobility, during which, however, they constantly 
looked at each other, and reciprocally expelled their 
breath with great force. 

J foresaw t^iat, during the subsequent night, they 
would again wage another battle, I therefore hid a 
lighted taper in an adjoining chamber ; and keeping 
myself perfectly still in the dark, I watched, during the 
night, the movements of the two cameleons, 

I soon heard a slight noise ; they did not emit any 
cries, but the agitation of the cage, a dull movement 
and a very audible and strong expiration of their 
breath, all concurred to persuade me^ that my two pri- 
soners were now engaged. 

I therefore lowered the cage down to the floor very 
softly, and procuring my taper, I saw my two cameleons 
grappled together, with their talons, and biting each 
other's sides with great vengeance. 

I did not separate the combatants, but the appear- 
ance of the lightj no doubt, excited greater fear in 
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them thaa they bad before cxperieiiced anger ; they 
mutuaUy ceased the attack ; and the strongest who had 
commenced the combat with the other at the top 6i 
the cage, now descended to the bottom. His antago- 
nist had been sadly treated ; his body was covered with 
wounds ; his flesh was almost torn off, and he appeared 
in a state of extreme lassitude. 

This warfare was continued for nine successive days, 
at the end of which time, the one which h^d regularly 
been vanquished at length ibll, and I found hifti dead 
in the bottom of the cage, where his carcase lay ex- 
tended. 

The conqueror had now taken refuge in the top of 
the cage, owing no doubt to the horror which he felt 
at seeing the dead body of his eiiemy. He lived, how- 
fever, seventeen days longer without eating, and pe- 
rished from inanition and extreme leanness, thou^ 
perhaps the wounds which it received considerably 
hastened its end. 

it now remains for me to speak of the eyes of the came- 
leon, which certainly possess some very remarkable sin* 
gularities. The eye-ball not only projects much farther 
from the head than that of any other animal, but its 
exterior surface appears to be conicaliy formed, and 
terminates in a point. The eyes of the cameleon are 
covered with a membrane, which serves it instead of ah 
€ye*lid. 

Thi» membrane is like a case perforated by a longi- 
tudinal hole of about half a line in breadth in itM 
widest patt ; it is by means of this orifice that the an?- 
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iral is enabled to see, and exfK>ses to view a brown- 
coloured pupil, bordered by a small circle of gold. «»- 
tremely bright and shining. This case is gifted with the fe,-. 
culty of following ail the motions of the eye, in which 
respect it differs totally from the eye-lids of any other 
animal. With regard to the caraeleon, the motion of its 
eye-lids agree so perfectly with those of the eye, thai 
they are absolutely one and the same ; and in ^11 the 
?novements, the little aperture of the eye- lid is precisely 
correspondent to the central point of the pupiU 

But what is still more singular, and which I believe 
is to be found irf no other animal of the creation, ia 
the faculty which the cameleon possesses of moving its 
eyes in every possible direction ; and this motion is 
conducted totally independent of each other* 

The cameleon moves one of its eyes, while the other 
remains motionless ; with one eye he looks before him, 
while with the other .he will look behind ; the one is 
sometimes directed towards the heavens, and the othef 
18 bent towards the earth, 

These opposite motions are performed either at oncei 
or alternately, with astonishing rapidity. They are 
carried to such a degree, . that at one time the pupU 
passes even under the projection which serves for thf 
eye-hrow, and then suddenly buries itself in the cor^ 
ner of the orbit, by which means the animal readily 
and at once discovers the objects which are placed her 
hind him, and those immediately in its front without 
moving his head in the least degree, which i/i strongly 
confined to his shoulders* ^ 
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These rapid evolutions enable him to see at once in 
every direction, and incessantly to observe whatever 
passes around hira. 

The object of this perfect conformation it doubtless 
the personal security pf the cameleon, and the success 
of its pursuit of small insects and flies, with which it 
is nourished ; it projects its glutinous tongue, and 
leaves it pendant on the side, where it perceives the 
prey which it wishes to entrap. 

I have now said sufficient to' prove, that the cameleon 
is in many respects a very extraordinary and curious 
animal, and that it possesses many peculiaritiesi whic& 
ffe well deserving the atteation of naturalists. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

A SI7MMA&Y VIEW Of THE PRODUCE OP TU£ COM« 
M£RGB OF THB RIVER SENICAL DURING THE 

YEAR 17 U6. 

To xohick is added^ a sketck (^ the prahable product of 
this trade f ifhj/ the me&sures, the encfntrAgementSf ^nd 
under the protection cf the State^ it should ever assume 
a greater degree of energy ; and \f ovr connections 
were to extend towards the interior regions of Africa* 

Jl^he details and observations which have already been 
offered relative to this first district of the general 
government of the Senegal, formed and organized 
according to the system which I have laid down, in the 
first chapter of this work, are by no means sufficient 
for affording a complete and perfect knowledge of the 
different countries, the various people, and the numerous 
objects which are to be found in this part of Africa* 

I will not conceal the imperfections which attend this 
jirst attempt, relative to a part of Africa which offers 
to France an equal interest and advantage; nor will I 
conceal the deficiences which yet remain to be sup- 
plied in the three districts which form this great genenU 
government, and are subject to its administratioA. 
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• Not being able to execute the. plan Yfkich I had 
intended, of writing a work much more extensive, I 
have been obliged to confine myself in the present in- 
stance to $uch a number of ftuhjects as appeared to me 
most proper to be made known. 

We shall therefore termio^te this fint part by th« 
following tables. - 

Summary todies of tie produce of the ccmmtrce of the Senfigq/, 

during the year 1786. 

Details of this .commerce. Sli^v^* J^ ^^ 

trancs. 

The ordinary tmde carried oti «very 
year by the mercfaanls and inbafai^ 
Cants, between the moutk of the Sene* 
gal and Podhor, prodihced - fiOO 

Slaves bartered at Galam during 
the first eight mootiis of the year, by « 
the agents of the.gum jconpany, and 
which reach isle St. louisy «t thm 
be^nning of September, amount io AQO 

The fleet from Galam, brought 8^0 

The agents whom the gum company 
di^patdied to -Galam, were forced to 
felive behind S50 captives, which they 
had purchased, but were unable tp 
bring with them, because they had not 
merchandise sufficient to pa^ the sti« 
pulated price • . - ^5^ 

^Total amovnt 'of tiam* in &e S«iegi^ ^ „.. 
»17A6 - . 2,200 
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Details of this commerce. Slaves, 



Value in 
francs. 



Brought over 2,200 

According to the average price iti 
the colonies, the value of these 2200 
slaves M'ould amount to the sura of 2,640,000 

There were disposed of in the year 
ahove mentioned by the g^m company 
of the Senegal, for slaves from thtt 
desart, from Cok, and from Podhor, 
and by the Enojlish at Portendick and' 
Arguin .1500,000 weight of gum, which 
^t the rate of two francs per pound, the 
usual price in Europe, will amount to 3,000,000 

To 9000 dilnchms of geld at 10 livret 
the drachm > - » 90,000 

To elephants teeth, which in com- 
merce bears the name of morfil, soap, 
and crude wax, raw hides, do. cotton, 
ditto indigo, and some articles in phar- 
macy} and of provision, estimated to- 
gether at - - 130,006 

Total value of the commerce of the „„_« < ecn nnn 
Senega! in 1786 - ^'^^ 5,860,000 

At that period therefore, the commerce of this first 
district of the government of the Senegal, might be esti- 
mated at a profit of at least fifty per cent. 

Many merchants of our principal maritime cities, and 
particularly those of Nantz, Bordeaux,; and la llochclle^ 
were well acquainted with all the advantages of this 
tradei and if the gum company bad not obtained to* 
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wards tbr tnd of the year 1786, tke es^clusive privilege 
ef the commerce afforded by the navigation of the Sent- 
gal, we should- hay^ seen in a very ^ihort time, fifteen 
rich houses of ti^es^ three oommercial towns, form 
establishments at Sl« L^ifis; ^nd from the natural 
effect of the greater activity, and more ample funds, 
which these merca^ntile houses would have displayed, 
this city would speedily have attained to a very consi* 
derable importance, and the comroeree of the river 
assumed at the same time a greater degree of energy ; 
but vested as it was, entirely in the hands of a company 
who had neither ability, credit, nor sufficient stock, to 
carry it to its full extent, instead of rising, it remained 
restricted within a very limited sphere, and finally 
perished ; it may therefore be said, that the exclusiva 
diploma of this company of the Senegal was at once 
fatal to the native^ ef this part of Africa, to the general 
commerce, whose legitimate and prescriptive right il 
violated, and to the state itself. 

Tke prokabU produce which tke commerce 0/ the first district of 
the government of the Senegal^ would afford^ if it were orgtu 
nised and arranged in suck a manner as to exercise an energetic 
importance. 

Details of this commerce. " Slavps. •***'* 

On the supposition that the fgrt and 
factory of Galam were rebuilt, and 
that this establishment was organised 
in such a manner as to enable it by 
means of factories, and subsidiary post^ 
on the river of Felema, and near th^ 
cataract of Felow, to acquire an infiU'* 
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Details of this commerce. Slaves. ^*'"^ "» 

IF&RCS 

ence over the country of Bambouk, 
and the kingdoms of Karta and Bam- 
i«ra. It may reasonably be presumed, 
that the number of slaves which would 
be traded for at Galam, would annu- 
ally on average, amount to . goOO 

Theaveragevalueofwbickwouldbe 7.200,000 

It has been seen in the chapter on 
the gum trade, that by certain mea- 
«urcs which are within the power of 
the government, France might procure 
from the Senegal 2,000,000 pounds of 
gum, which at the rate x)f two francs 
per pound, would amourit to 4,00«,00» 

rhearnclesofgold, crude wax. and 
soap, raw hides, dying wood, and that 
for inlaid work; chemical drugs, and 

other a tie, wo„M amount to , ^oO.OOO 

, it establishments were formed for 

instructing the negroes in agriculture 

and cultivation in general, it may be 

hoped that the harvests of rice, cotton, 

indigo, and tobacco, would soon pro- 

duce the sum of . ^ ^^ ^^ 

Tu . . 1 ' 3,000,000 

l-he total estimate of the commerce 

proceeding from the navigation of the 

riverSenegal, and establishments which 

might be formed along its banks, 

would therefore amount to . goob 14,600,000 
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It is possible that these expectations may be exagger* 
ated; but it may on the other hand happen that a well- 
directed management of the commerce afforded by the 
navigation of the Stf negal,might produce even a more con« 
siderable sum ; and what has already been said relative 
to this (ii*st diiitrict, will be sufficient to explain in some 
measure, the importance Avhich might be reaped from 
the exclusive possession of a river, the navigation of- 
which, conducts us towards the central regions of 
Africa, and enables us to exercise exclusively also, a 
very considerable influence over a part of this continent ; 
^'hich is not only very extensive, and but little known, 
but which from its situation, is as it were inaccessable 
to all the other commercial nations of Europe ; whence 
every advantage which it possesses, leem to be specially 
reserved for the French natiou* 
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«ECOND DISTRICT OF THE GOVEKNMEKT OF TH-l 

» ■ ' ■- 

SENEGAL COMPRISING THE SPACE BETWEEN TH» 
MOUTH OF THE SENEGAL, A>'B CAPE VEROA, 



On that fart tf Africa comprUed betxoeen the bar of the 
Senegal, and Cape Verd — Same aceauf/tof' a journey 
bf land, made m 1786, from isle St,. Louis to Gurefi 

. — Statf in tie valley ^^^ two Gaguacks — On the 
beauties of this valley y.mnd the hospitable character of 
its inhabitants — Passed the night at Gnack another 
negro village near the Serreres, which f^rm a petty ^ 
thieving, and savage horde — On Cape Verd, 

1 SHALL now proceed to give a summary account o* 
my journey by land from the Senegal. to Goree. It will 
at least serve to render that part of the country, com- 
prised between the raoutk of this river and the canal of 
Dakar, more known than it is at present. 

Babagbee, a negro village situated on the left bank of 
the Senegal, a little to the North-east of the bar, was 
the point fixed upon for the departure of my caravan ; 
kere were collected all the camels and horses, and a 
part of th« men, who were to form it. 
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The jouraey by land from Senegal toGovee, u ovir 
a desart which forms the borders of an unfrequented 
fica ; this desart is never more than half a league in 
bi^dth, Md to the fast, it is boimded by arid Mil 
aterii downs* 

I performed my journey over this barren country in 
the month of March, and was compelled to regulate 
my hours accordkig to the tides, and to travel alter'- 
Jiateiy exposed to the heat of the burning sun of Afric%9 
And to the humidity of fogs and dews, which during the 
six months that succeed the rainy season, constantly 
fall towards sun-set, and moisten and penetrate, like^ 
•the drizzling rains of Europe* 

This circumstance, together with the necessity of pT(^ 
•ceeding at the commencement of my joamey alor^ the sea 
ishom,or more properly speaking, along the strand, or 
the part of the shore^ which is alternately co\-ered ami 
vacated by the sea, and the sand of which being moM 
close and compact, favours the progress of foot traVel*- 
lers who could not sustain the fatigue which results 
from the moving sands of the desart. 

It was thus that I travelled during the first four days; 
the stations on the route, are indicated by certain 
places, where there are found pretended fountains, or 
more properly speaking, pits, dug in the sands, thte 
waters of which are brackish and stinking. 

The Moors and negroes, honor these places with the 

name of fountains ; they are denoted by poles, at the 

top of which are fixed the skulls of some beasts. Who 

have died in the vicinity. I luckily took with me 

$ome fresh, wholesome water, whence I did not< expe- 
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lience 'tbe necessity of drinidng the disgusting -waters of 
these fountains. 

Along the whole of this tract, we sometimes meet 
wth a few spots covered ^th ti kind of ^«log grass, very 
hard, dry, and apparently burnt up ; but et^* this is 
«o rare, that we cannot give nature any credit for itw 

I toolc with me tome camels, and two' ratoorish horses^ 
which I kept oh dry food. One part of the day I 
rode on camels, and ^tiien I was fatigued with the rough 
jolting motion of this animal, I mounted my horse* 
The patience and sobriety of the camel is inconceive* 
4ble. 

I travelled four days and a half over these desolalte 
shores of Africa, which are entirely uncultivated, arid, 
'and desart. I had my tent pitched from ten in the 
mdniing till three ito the afternoon, by which meiins I 
avoided the action of the sun, during the hottest lHn« 
of th^day ; in the evening I continued my jouhxcy till 
ten' o^clock, along the sea shore, while^ the 'waves con- 
stantly eniitfed sparkles of light; My aniuseitient ito an 
evening was to obser\'e' this pheiiomcnoh, tind' I am 
decidedly of opinion, that it dees not ' original* 'in 
little worms, whose existence I could oeven disc^over, 
but rather i^a phosphoric and electricul fluids • dis4n- 
■''gSged'l)y th 6 friction of the waves. ■ •' "i-- , -M 
' The n^gro villages which arewithih' the Wcinlt^' of 
t'his'solftai'y country, are separated fr6m it by a chain 
of ^^diidy d6wrl$, of a considerable heigh tj and Which 
t'6taily hide the cbdntry behind- them. During th^ two 
i^st days 1 otAy n^et a small band of Moiirs, and 'the 
jqaelkiit^hof^ 'v^hick these sbilMy scem^^inifpircd^ Was 
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JnteviHiipted only by objects calculated tp ,.a$i^e&t it 
still more ; by dead bodies, wreck s of vessels and 
boats ; by oarSy hogsheads, and all the sad reniaii^s of 
secent .misfortunes at the bar of the Senegal, which 
^e currents had conveyed fj^r towards the South, and 
the tide had cast upon the sbor«» 

Towaj^ls nine o'clock in the morning.of the third .day^ 
I travelled on horseback, and kept a-head of my carayiui 
upwar^ft of ha(l£.aleague. I was accompanied only by 
my favoutitft nqi^o, called Taliba, and ray faithful 
dog LoulpUr >vhp never quitted me;- when I perceived 
at the edge of the sea> a little hillock of about two 
jBet higl^y which seemed to be animated wjth a sinfluiar 
notion ; I poinded itout to my young Taliba,i who said 
.•^ tV w ToiJaKrov-" 

. Ia- this, pfurt o| ;AfriGav. tbe>ie is found a kind of crab,- 
which. the French, call Tpurlo.urous. Th^y are hideous^ 
little aj>||nali|, whAchlove to feed on carrion, corrupted 
fishf 4ind ca;^a$^$^ Ixx fact about.two thousand of these 
TottlourQu^cr«Lbs»« had formed ^hp hilioch which I pj^r'- 
rceiv€^, ^nd tow;Burd|i,whi<;h I procoeded to-ascer^tainwhy 
liiese animals had collected in such numbers. 

My yAUUg. tkeq^o preceded .me in order to disp^erse 
tbem^ iaod their retireat discovered to my view a dead^ 
body> which proved to be that of .th^ unfortunate. I^ 
|l«ch<)|8y. o^ -whom., I have already spoken, wh^n def<* 
cribing the dangers of the bar, and who perished thettt' 
. pight days before ;. the current^had carried him towards 
.the south, ^d the flood tide had recently cas^ him on 
the shore ; his features were still distin^shable. 'Xhfi 
J^dy had. doubtless been seen by the Mpois whom I m^tlt 
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ife' *thfe' pl*ce^5rijg evening, fo© if; wirs slifpped^ cutircTy 
naked, ^ . . f, 

' '•Tfie'br^^s having Wn attracted fey the body,, were 
'fevilf rh>^' ft; and] the trunk was already pierced witb 
-iftl^^a^fe 6f ArW'H]i»<lred litt^jV holes, i^boat,ftfi;ii)ch 
in diameter, and j>erfectjy roand ; they were itlied with 
^t^ Toracrous monbtera, \vhd, alarmed >y tfcfr t^Ue, 
i^ued 6iihn priwfigioua quantitiea. . . ^ . 

It teay easily be conceived^ how such an ^yeatui^ 
liiuit add to tKc melancholy which I already iclt, QCCft* 
**oHe<J hy the tedious monotony of thitf dcf&art. 

u^^ *5 ^^^^ ^•^y ^^^y joonwiy, being hi tbeeiHrirolM 
<»t |1^« two dawn$5 called Pcfitt^ Mamm§ll4if aM whidi 
are dfsringufshable when a con»derable ^^ane^ off, at 
sela, I altered my course, afid turned to the right, Ih 
order to enfter the inteinOp of the country, for the pur« 
po^ of visiting a territory, which flay cam*] dri^f% 
Afld my negro interpreter, praised aM 9p<^.«ingiiljaf]^ 
celebrated lor its beauty ; this deviation, could, mot be 
more than twelve leagues from the direct, rpady iia4 1 
4^ad abuiidant cause to congratulate iQ^lf os ii^yfyig 
made'it. • .' .. ,.\t 

t)h the 5th day, after having travelled ov^r^^ firj» 

*ftnd moimtainous country, where my camels w^ib 

*jferced to asceiMl very steep acclivities, I diseoyeired;*^ 

terdant horizon, and. a most beaatiCt^l and xu|t4|pe^« 

•Ipective. 

" Insi^ad of* moting, white, and arid sands,, w^cb At 

^6nce JEtlDict and harrass the: mind and the sight; tA- 

M&A of thos^ sdlitary, those melancholy s^oret,^ wbi^h 

^tetihibtft^a desietrt ocean, I now beheld bandsetne ire^s. 
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#iid a cheerful display of ytHmt, whicli indicaM »* 
cottDtfy iMippy An<^ fertile* 

A great number of Bien» collected on a risiqf groan^. 
sheltered by very fine date trees, directed their attei^ 
tion to my caravao^ which waTao^f advancing towarda- 
fhe valley of the two Gagnacks;. 

>AU nataie had changed her appearance and her 
colour ; she seemed to have arisen from death to life^. 
and my soul also breathed a new existence ; I S^it siiv 
Oerely happy at beholding myself, surrounded by ^ 
fresh and animated vegetation* 

We b^an to tread on a meadow enaftieUod witk 
flowers, and thickly covered with trees of. t^he fipest* 
green colour. The delightful smell yit.4ded by t^e fer^' 
tile earth and the plants, quite revived me, and I felti 
only the most exquisite sensations- of pleasure ; my 
oamel- drivers,. my servants, atn) my soldiers,. nuuleth#* 
air resound with songs of joy •, my dear Tali ba was at< 
My sidev and his eyes beamed forth rays of pleasure* > 

The-sileacc which we had* observed for hours to*- 
^gether, while traversing the desart we had so recently 
«^ai^ted^ or -the languid conversation which was thero 
•ometimes carried on, were now replaced by the lo*- 
quacity inspired by joy : in short, we all felt conteot'r 
ment^ eveii to my fine and faithful wolf-dog, who e,x^ 
pressed his- pleasure by his barking. and his f^uUcs. 

In tilts manner we proceeded to theentr«inccof the 
talley of the two Gagnackb, all impressed with a do* 
^fi&eof harmony and satisfaction, which rcndcreci^us 
peculiarly susceptible of- all the rural charms ftf i^'> 
iMaatisfbl country* 



^ ^tti «ie 4we tiogr^ viiiEged li«re, t^otb of wtiith' ti^ 
denominated Gagnack ; the ciwi is situated on an «!•• 
4a?(lmn ^hitili fe<>iind$tlt« vaUey to the Norths and the 
Qthcf i»' at th^^bot lof tt biH^ whtcb ais6 csrcuni5cnfe»^ 
tt 40 ebe Solitti. ^ The ttolives eall -this Dock-Gagnack, 
because dock, in thair language, signifies water, loril 
Tlhis village is on the bdnk of a Ireshatid clear stream ; 
41tey are both eomt>osedof about six of senen hundred 
i^ats aach, a^ are separa!«d by Uie valiey, whick w a 
<^lare Irnly ttiral^ and ortiamented with all the most e»; 
quisHe and most charming |»roductk>as of nature. ^ 

My small- caravan iras- an^object of unboAinded ad- 
ntiratioB' to the iolofs of the ,valli»y of the Gagnacks^ 
^ho iniiabit a delicious ^spot, thougk sitnated out of 
^he freqaeated road. My appearance amongst them 
constituted agiseat evemt r-and in a shoft tllne a cnowd 
ef menv. women, and . ckftldren,/ advanced towards me 
"with^igns x>(> nnem^ulv^cul adtoiiiBfainent. . The crou^ 
however, < did nat press ufickn • as,? and I entered ib» 
'Valley at the slow pace of my camels^ - TheiflkabiitanH 
continued to advance (tawards a>e «tili siowai^.ikan itiy^ 
wlf, and 1 plainly perceived ihtit the slowness of theia 
stotioas ivas owing to -the s^nft andoorder^ of some iaei% ' 
who iivereal thvir bead, atid whom I aftarwarde disc<^ 
wiedilo bathe: ehie£^4Df the 4wj» villages. - 

Ai length I found, myself ^itudst the n%tiye^^'of on^ 
af thC'-ilaest vaiiies • in ; the world; they ambunled. U> 
upwards of Iwo lb»isand ; huA Ihoi^ they all sui^ 
Dauiided «ne, thsy did.not occasion the least aneasiness^ 
fcrttheir ei^ai^efls«oniy indicaled their sarpriceand cat 
TiiosUy, .and 4he: mostHtdcifded* tiaits of beiieir^denfia^Mem 
marked ou theic booest and ingenuous cov^ntenances* 
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The chiefr of the iwo viU^gies ^proaohod towardf 
, shook h$uid9» «iMi offered aome milk, eggs^ chickens, 
frait^ and palm wine; their expressions, wbi<;h w«^ 
explained to me by my negro inlerpr eter» were w/ordy of 
peace, friendship,, end f^od-wiU ; end every thing Ihey 
iid, cenvineed me* that I sbouUl experience «mong 
ihem the most amiable hospitalii^y. 
, Afte^r a «horl conference, in lyhieh my tnterpfetem 
represented that it was merely from a desire to become 
acquainted with the inhabitaiits of this beauliful spol 
that I procccffed thither ; and upon the assurances of 
safety and hospitality^ which were made to ue by the 
chiefs of the two vilkgea^ 1 (escorted by than,. «jmI 
f[>llawed by the whole of these amiable, but susprised 
and enchanted negroes) was. led to Ike boniers of the 
bramrh t)f Dbck-Gagnajck, and halted under an. enor<# 
mous: baobab^ the -head of whiclk was ornamented with 
inMncnsebranches^ thoughUathe trunk, time hftd peiv 
loititod' a ea»ity -of 4weiity9>two feet in hcigfat, and 
t^'en'tvin< diameter. j - 

In 4i4iapier xvi, willi be given a descnptioa of tiije 
extraordinary t4roe, * This venerable branch of v^egetar* 
tk^, U'ikose ittfeney may perhaps be>referred;^to the 
eimee imfnedtat(»ly lbU«wing the d«lttge^exi«ted^ia. l-ZS^ 
on the banks of the Dock-£lagnock, at two k^ndeed 
and fifty paces fro» this <vi4iage, in^an'soli ag^ of 
^-erdut'e-attd brillianey^ surrouaded bj* e fs^h 'kruk 
«titmated vegetatiorii f he< most vavied^ and the ' moai 
abundant ithal ever" ernaeacnt^' any spel^of^ Hie habi^ 
4ibie globe*. At itbe^foo^ of this nobfe . tree^ Iipitdhed 
«i^4ftu>a»d.n^ Uitie^catfnifev Vhe lioute^^vh^ iimsa 



l^rescrjbed to myself in these extracts, compel la^ to 
snppress^be account of^my residence in this agreeable 
valley. 

After txvo days of pleasure (two days which I shall 
ever reckon amoiig the happiest of ray life) I quitted 
with regret the beautiful valley of the two Gagnacks^ 
Habere I was treated with a cordiality, freedom, and 
candour, which will never be erased from my memory* 

Buvl was- compelled to proceed to Goree, where J 
>ms |o embarkv I< w>as compelled t& sacrifice my hap« 
piness to my duty;- and after having bid adieii to this 
agree^ible cxjuntry, ^nd t^. those worthy negroes with 
-whom I could willingly have remained much longen^. 
1 proceeded, towards Gnackr another village,, where I 

The space ^ between the valley oi the two fiagnacks, 
ftnd Gnack, is very muclv diversified. . 1 passed through 
-woQds composed, of a multitude of difiereut trees. 
Th^s^ African thickets arc separiUed by meadows, and 
intermingled wish streams of frfesh. limpid water • the 
ibrests are full of antelopes, kitfsj palm-tree rats, apes, 
ftnd birds of* all oolours,. who live- together with th« 
itttnost harmony., This fertile spot,* where ferociouis 
aniffiais are very rare, feeds also a great quantity of 
cattle^.a^t^l'somc very fine milch cows- '- ; 

^fa.tuated .with the- chtfrms. of thts country, ' and 
4b^e all, by thie beauty of-, a meadow surrounded with 
^rge trees, . and refreshed by a. stream of* soft water, I 
rts^ved to halt* I pitched my tent at tho side of ifhe- 
tivlilet i>eneath the thick-leaved brancfaeii of a. specibi 
«f iaxge pahortif^a ^BeiDj^ well stocked withi ptoviflt 



innSf which I had procured in th€ ^-ullcy of the tw^ 
Gagnacks, we all made s^ good -and agreeable repMl^ 
surroundt;^ by birds, apes, and palm-tree rats* 

This, last-n^entioncd little animal, which is of tkik ' 
fcnus pf squirrels, is not however of the same col9«r' 
as the scivrus palmarum^ mentioned in the elementary 
table of G. Cuvier» The pahn-free rats which I saw h| 
Africa are entirely black, and extremely jimall ; the 
proportions of theijr body are coprecti and their hair i« 
long and fine, and as $biny gs that of tbeine black 
fttxesof Siberia* 

I did not quit thjs beautiful rutsal spot till five o'clock 
in the evening^ from which circumstance 1 did aol at> 
jive at Gnack until the night had set in. 

The, amiable ho^tality pf the inhabitants of tkt 
vallfy oi t^ two Gagnacka had inspired ma witka caifc- 
fidence .for the whole race of negroes which i" had • 
nearly; rep«|ited. X ordered my^ little caravtt t«i stop 
in t]||i( middle ol the village^ and acdoinpaniad only hf ■ 
my iQ^ro interpreter and my servant Taiiba, I prq* 
ceed^d 1^ the house of the chief, or mittster, who is da- ' 
aotcdio th^ lolof language by the word Bourum. t' ' 
made him.a present of a little flaggon of brandy, sbiae'*'- 
smoking, tobacco, and some glasa trink^s, in liett'tlf '•' 
which! asked peni\issipn to pass the ni^ht at^nad^V ' 
bis , <ai^s>vers appeared to my interpreter ' t6' tie ^ ^ly 
equivocal and disobliging, and in tact hn» fo^ks sitcuck '*' 
me as' being faH^sMid^looray; ^ '» f •t 

ASt^T much (argument, and som^'diillfculty,' iAU& "' 

was pccas^oned by hiis endeavours .t6 obtain from'tt^'' 

• sotaeaddition^ prosex\ts, be iiulbrmed tb^d^ tbatt^ iA»^' ' 
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9tifourbs of the village there was a place where I might 
•Bcamp, and he conducted me to it ; it was a kind x>f 
meadow of dog's grass^ and about srix hundred pacer 
4ittant from Gnack : here I fixed my little camp* 

•I was hardly settled, when the ehiof of* the Yillagey^ 
accompanied by some other negroes, came to infornr 
me ^^ith a very mysterious countenance,. that at a small 
distance - from Gnaek, there waft a village of Senercs 
Jiegfoes^ who were very daring robbers, and ^ho would 
Ibost probably attempt to plunder me ; imd that witl^ 
regard to himself, he could not positively «ay, bnt that 
1 might be attacked, by th«se savages ia the course of 
4faexught. .. 

Every thing about this man appeared to me suspiw. 
tdovSf and I wa8> striMigly peisuaded A&t himself and; 
1h8 negiaoes would attempt to lob me o£r some of my 
«lfcctB during my sleep* - ' > 

f Alarmed > at this iueideiit, I assured hkn thet we 
«iere v^ty well armed; and- that if «iy negroes ep- 
^firoadfa^ towards ut iluring tbenight*. we akoiiid fire 
»«pon them; that we were nil upon our guards «nd 
f^ite nemeceus enoof^ iloilefend ourselves <;. and* that 
if> any person came to attack us^ tirey .wouid^probably. 
lepent it« After these words^ the master <of thei i^ti- 
lege left mcy. muttering something which we could i^ 
igotidepstaxid; 

,; My Interpreter had luekily had the pi^ceutioo ^ 
purchase a considerable j^aiuity o£ wood for )ightiii|^.a 
derge ftre, which might be kept up till day^light. Thft &re 
iwaft^ighted^and my whole rebnue assembled around il. 
.1 pitched, my teni about fifteen paces ui^so thallCQuUl 
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^rfectly watcK evory part, and I ordered a serjeanty 
with four sokiiers of my diStachment, to keep watch «U 
night, and to observe strictly every thing which passed 
around us. I could not rely on the vigilance of my 
negroes, who are natarally careless, and ver)' sleepy, 
Every thing being thus di^osed, the whole of my ro^ 
4iiMie haring supped^ and midnight passed without anj 
interruption, I had reason to expect an attack* 

A confidence in the natural probity of man, -which 
many tnrcumstances in my life might have correetedi, 
but which I never could entirely banish from my mind, 
induced me. to suspect that the master of thie viUage 
would alarm us, in order to procure some additianfli 
presents, and that then the night would pasa in 
perfect quietness. All my people were armedi, * and oor 
fire kindled at A .distance from the ..place where, t had 
encaYnped ; the serjeant and Ibur. soldiers, who sHw 
that I was veiy drowsy, pireSGed me to deep for 4^ few 
hours, glviDg^ aBei'at>the>same time the most saiema 
aesdranoes, ilhat Aeyttto}^ .kee|LaoSlrict.watdb«. mid 
that J> raig^t; .rely vuponii them, with ; security i to :thiase 
prbfessions I yielded... I hadja n^Ur«s$i.«pr<tiri* in. Jay 
tent^ talking eare.likewi.se to have* two li^^ tapQls 

l^ii^f.sidey ieegetherwith my pistols,. and a smalkoieir* 

bine^Ww>> > -in > - . .. .: . . j.-.j . , ;. ;, i,. •)•..,;• 

My faithful Loulou, an excellent safeguai^Uiluadithe 
* mos^>aifoctionace of all dogs, eonstaat'ly slept aVj my 
ftet;«- 'He was .perfectly acquainted witk aJU 4bi»wti^i« 
viduaisdfijny; caravau; but except Taii.ba,-,he ^^]d 
n0t:'haArei'Sttifered^sin^e; p^sonv to.aipp^:K>^:tduniif 
the^gight^^ wtthnul iMr)iri£|jand . waking. »iei;: :_y„: ;. ; i 
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'Ccmfident in the obedience and i?eal of my scrjeant, 
T laidtlownt and quicklv fell asleep. As soon as my 
vetxiitte were eoavinccd I was safely locked in the arms 
of Morpheus, they all resigned themselves to sleep 
iiieewise» even my Serjeant and the soldiers ! 

I4iad-haVdly laiil down an hour, when 1 was awoke 
'iiy the noise of my dog^ who flew out of my tent, and 
stood barking with viplei^ at about twc nty paces dis« 
tanti. 

^ I lAimjedtAtely rosei seized my carbinC} and advanced 
*towaTds where the dog was standing, and could. perceive 
tfotifictlyi though the night was very dark, eight or 
Hen men creeping along the earthy and' retreating to- 
-wards .the 'village. I nred my carbine at them, when 
thety all (ied away wi^ the.greatest rapidity. 
- The repot't of my carbine awoke the rest of my at- 
teudantSv who #ere all soundly asleep ; and this trifling 
%yeot kept us on the alert during the remainder of tire 
night, which however passed without any new attempt 
'On the patt o^ those who doubtless had no other inten- 
tions than that of robbing us. 

' At the break of day, the chief of the village visited 
'1Hre> CO speak about what had passed during the night; 
iM^'said that a number of the inhabitants of Gnack had 
been rouzed by the report of my piece, and that, om 
Quitting their hnts, they saw a troop of Serreres rua- 
INng away. 

To the whole of this I made no reply, for I was con- 
Vdent that the negroes of Gnack would willingly have 
embraced the opportunity .to rob me ; that the master 
•f the village had paid me his visit at the place where 



I encamped, merely to observe our nutnbtr and «tiia« 
tion ; and seeing that I was in a state of defence» tiiej 
dared not attack me openly, but that some of tbem bad 
-endeavoured to rob me secretly of my foaggafs. 

I therefore settt back the Bourum of Gnack radiet 
cavalierly. I quitted this rillage at seven in the morn- 
ing ; and after a walk of two hours, entered upon a 
^ract of hard dry sand, which forms the soil of the pen* 
insula of Cape Verd, towards the Great MammeHettf 

In this country, however, are to be found iiyenas» 
jackalls, leopards, and Hops. .We saw two lions of a 
remarkable size ; fne of them passed wttliin a hundred 
paces of ray caravan, without looking at it attentivdy, 
or indicating the least hostility, which idigfat put us on 
cur guard. I already knew that this animai "wotild not 
attack a number of men together; 1 fired two balls at 
it without dmng him any injury, wfaick however made 
lilm turn away, though at a veiy tlow ^aad ciMkss 
pace. 

The interiorxyf Cape Verd is an elb^^ted lan^ tSe 
soil of which is arid, with a base of hard sand. Doubt- 
less this elevated earth, which is exposed to all the 
winds, could not produce any delicate vegetation ; 
but' the baobabs, which fre the most monstrous of all 
vegetables, grow here in great abundance. 

I counted near sixty of them towards the poil)t t{ 
Cape Verd, among which there were many of aptodi* 
^ous size ; their branches laden with foliage, give the 
Cape a very verdant aspect, and it is from these tre^ 
-silone that it derives its name. 

vol* II. E ' 
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On fhe southern side of the peninsula of Caf 
4ire situated, two mountains, nearly round, the s 
of which are formed like a dome; their elevatioi 
.the level of the sea, is almost a hundred toises p Jjjp I 
two .mountains, or rather more properly speaking 
two downs, are called the Great Mammelies, am 
.ma;^ be descried a considerable distance off wh ^ 
sea. • 

After having crossed the peninsula of Cape Ve 
.arrived at Dakar« a liegro village situated on fh'e^ 
shore, at an equal distance froQi Cape Manoel^ 
St« Bernard, and separated from the island of Gon 
a canal of fifteen hundred toises .broad. On my] 
rival, I made a signal^ and a boat was sent for! 
I left my camels at Dakar, and embarked with 
rest of my people and my equipage, to proceed' 
jGroree. 
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epiAP. XV. 

Vn-S ISI.AND OF GORES, AND TKE XSX»KI OF MA* 

D£I.EIN£.. 

The situtUionf and the physical and iccarcinumstancn of the 
hland of Goree — Fort St, Michael — Fort St. Francis^-^The 
town of Goree-^The miiitdry establishments — The hospital-^ 
,On the quarters allotted for the barracks of the garrison-^Tke 
strength and means of resistance possessed by thisislattd^-^On 
its two reads-^The isles of Madeleine^- 

Ihb island of. Goree is situated it> li"* 17^ north lisi- 
litade, and in the forty-fifth longitudinal degree east of 
th» island of Ferro ; separated from the main land by 
a canal of fifteen hundred toises broad, is a rock about 
si» hundred toises long, by a breadth somewhat less and 
very irregular* From the dark basaltic colour of thii 
rock, from its constituent parts,.- and from heaps of 
plasmatic rubbishy which are to be found in some parl% 
of its base, it cannot I think, be doubted, that Goree 
has been separated from Cape Yerd by a volcanic 
eruptions There is one substance discovered here, ia 
xn|tny places at. the foot of the rock, partaking some-* 
thing of the nature of pozzolane, which tends still far« 
Aer to support this opinion, though it can hardly ad* 

b9 
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ioiit^ o,f a doubt when we reflect on all the conrespd^ 
jdent volcanic vestiges which are manifest along the 
coast; notwithstanding the islands of Cape Verd are 
nearly aliundred leagues distant from the point of tlxis 
Cape, yet those traces of an aacient explosion, those 
volcanic marks^ and the existing volcanoes which are 
to be founcl in these islancls, all authorize us to siipposfe 
that in this part likewise the ancient Atalantis was joiti« 
ed to the continent of Africa. . 

In ofder to convey an exact idea of the island oiT 
Goree, we must divide it into three parts ; first the roek* 
strictly so called, which forms a large sterile mas^, ele- 
vated near three hundred feet above the level of the seia» 
and which occupies a surface of more than two hundred' 
and twenty-nye toises in length, by a breadth of'il6 
more than a hundred and fifteen tdises ; the plain at 
the top of, this rock^ is a htin^fed ahd thirty five tbise* 
long, by a reduced width' of ^event/ toisfes ; thte whole 
of which gives a superficies of nine thousatid ifoUr htia** 
dr.ed and fifty square toises, * ' 

Secondlji tile town whkfe begins at the foot of tie 
high rock, and occupies neatly the whole of the l6wiBr 
part of the island. This portion is two hundred afid 
filly toises long, by a medial breadth of a hundred aM 
si^cty; its soil is a firm s^nd, mixed with a little veg^« 
able earth which the inhabitants have progressively 
©onveyed thither from the continent. ' 

Thirdly, the north poiiit, which forms' a kind of n^ttirat 
mole, of a hundred and twenty toises' 16ng,l^ abpea^th 
of thirty toises : the base oif the mole is amass o€f6ck& 
covered with sand. 
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. It has been observed that the rock is crowned by s 
plane surface of nine thousand four hundred and ^ty 
toise^ ID extent ; its extremity to the west is terminated 
hy a perpendicular escarpment of the whole height' of 
the rock ; it is the only part naturally inaccessible; 
The boundaries to the South andtast have a very rugged 
^eclivity, and their bases are defended by rocks which 
project into the sea ; they do not however so completely 
intercept all approach, but that it would be possible^, 
by means of boats, to land there a considerable number 
©f meju Art, united with industry might howevct 
p^ndor the$£ two points equally impregnable with that 
to the Eastk- 

> * 

The northern extremity is the most accessible ; and 
it is hejre that a mound hais been formed sixteen feet in 
width> x^th a very regular slope, for the purpose- of* 
jOonM^ying heavy artillery to the plain. 

J( -the rock, w^re entirely c^t off from thet^wnby 
ft ito^^j^fjLbout fifty feet in depth, and whici mighit 
easily be done by means of blasting, and the upper part 
stfengthei;ied by some Kn^s of defence towards the 
Nofthjiit would possess a power and independence which 
liould^ p^ropure it advantages, pejiiaps superior to thiise 
'rf, Gibr^ltc^r/ The coramunication between the rock 
and the town, might be preserved by a'briclgev 

it is at,t;he >^orth part of the plain, where ft)H Sf. 
Michael is constructed, which was originaHy built by. 
the Dutcb*^ This fort is in arbad: state, aiifl possesses 
ISO: advantages, b«t what its situation produces ; 1n'l786 
it wc^s decaying fest» but it is capable of becoming, as 
it were impregnable, and the plain itself is susceptibl« 
of the most admirable and effectual fortifications. 

4 » ■ I 
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Fort fit Francis^oteiipi^s the Northern extremity cf 
i3»m lower part o^ the isrand ; it ccnnin&nds the anchor* 
fige and the mole> it was at that tinte neglected and 
a.bandoned, though it is Certain it might l>e of infinite 
service ia case of an attack. < This Ibrty •■ the .rsunparts 
of which when I visited it were in a state of dilapida* 
. tion, could mount thirty pieces of cannbn ; but it had 
jieither parapets nor embrasures. . ' 

This fort should not be. considered as an insulated 
piece of fortification, but as the remains of works with 
which the mole ought to be surrounded, and one 
part of which shiouid flank the. hay; it would 
batter with uncommon superiority^ and rn the most 
efficacious manner, all the interior works of whicb 
this part of the island is susceptible, and would defeat 
the .attempts of the enemy on tbfi side; of the bay. 

The town iof "Goree occupies the l^wer part of .the 
island) or thatspot coiUaiAtd between the rock {^i>d.ther 
jBole. According to a caleul»tion ipade in IJS^^ it» 
population amounted 4q one hundred and sixteen laud* 
«d proprietors including free negroes and mulattoes ; tiy 
allowing only three^ child reu to each house, the. num bear 
of free indiginous negroes of all ages and both sexf^s^j^ 
which are comfu-isied the fnae, re»dent. negroes whp are 
iM>t proprietors, will. account to fiv/^huudred and t«(cnty 
two individuals. .The uucuber of jio;tise slayes,. whose 
sxtuati9n I explained in my account of the ibhind of^ 
the Sfiinegal, amounted lo^one tHpiisaud and forty-four 
perstmf ( rthe^al iDd^ginpu^.pQpulat^Qiit there(pre con- 
sisted of fifteen hundred and sixty-six i;adividual^; ta 
this estimate there were at that time to be added, two 
hundred slaves who circulated like so many articles ol 
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co m merc e ; and from seyenty to m^ty soIdicDTs,} ofKccis^ 
and cierksi tvfaich made th« gra^ml population ^of thif 
i^asid of Goree, abont eighteen hundred and iort^iA<ii» 
vfdualsy in a space of two bnadFed and thirty- five toMM^ 
\<mg, by a itduced breafltb of <me hundred and ibrty 
tois^s* • • ' * . 

-A' large powder magazine is^ sitnated on the (datfonil 
of St. Micbae] ; it is partly dag in the rock and very 
well roofed, 'but it was badly aired; ft would therefore 
-be pfoper to perforate some apertures to prom ate the 
circulation of the air, likewise to dig a small Ifbsie in.- 
the rock, to detach it from the magazine, and to- svas^ 
round it by a wall to defend it from an attack ; it 
ought also to be rendered bomh-proo£ I'kere a^a 
many other magazines destined fov varioiiiB purpqses^ 
but all iti i statd of dthipidation« ' • ' n 

Th^ military hosptthl » v^atedin kn advantaj^eons 
position. The ai^r of 'Goffeaheifigr much' more pnr€f;aBd.. 
freshcr'tliku -that of fbef'towniidf St» Louiv reiulcrs.thia 
island more healthy ; they always send the convaleai" 
cents from the Seineg^l to the iiospital <e9tabUs4);edi hicft, 
whith alniost always ' perfectly < re^estabitBheiS' their 
health.- • < • ■ ■ '.;...:■.'»'.•)■';*. 

This ho^ital Siluatedin the hTghiMt^pajft of the towb 
atid' ilfi^ a Very (kvourabie position for iuirctliids^ |Wbs m 
1786 cohiposed of a building of seventy^four foot in 
length, by twenty feet >*ide, • *.. 

It^ contaih^d a ground floor *and an «p];M?r8toryv bal 
in 'Us state at' that period^ it tro^inot boi^ntioratfasn 
fifty-sak'^idt^B^s/- - v /^ ■ ••'.:•'.•.-.... i 
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. The grouadifloor was occupied by tbe kitchen, by a 
fi9rt which served for a laboratory and* apothecary's 
shop, by the bakehouse of the garrison^ and an apaf-t- 
ousnt for the surgeon. 

Xbis building was in want of great repairs, and there 
were -many flaws in the principal and partition wiills« 
The ground floor was much too low,; and badly aired. 
The scite of this hospital would, however, admit of any 
augiiventutions which the government jnight be disposed 
to admit. 

Jr was at that time of opinion that it would b'e efegi* 
bde to make an addition of. two wings to this hospital; 
to form more capacious and extensive kitchens, as well 
as wa^ds (or the sick officers,. whether belonging to the 
gpyernment, or merchant marines; a series of baths; 
apartments for all the officers of health ; a cistern, and 
lastly to inclose the whole with a good brick wall. 'If 
such^an enlai^^oment were adopted,' they might then cotti^ 
j»oiliously receive one hundred and flfty iitvulids, aifhl 
^flofd them every requisite assistance* *' - ' 

Tiie quaiW destined for. lodging the troops in gar- 
xison at Gorce, was a large building to the West of the 
|9wn, two hundred and twenty -two feet in length, by 
.twenty- four feet An breadth; it only formed a ground, 
fioori. divided into three gralid divisions, of which that i 
JU) the North served for thechap»el. 

The walls of this building were in the best state, and' 
^orily required a thorough pointing; biit the roof which 
/u'as formed, of timber work, .was entiiely worm-eaten, 
and in a state of ruin; it was-, however,. thatched over. 
vith straw. This has doubtless since been repaired^/ 

4. 
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Tlicse quarters were capable of lodging eighty men^ 

who slept on tent beds, a manner of sleeping which 
onght to, be adopted in all our colonies, in all our ultra- 
marine establishments, and in all hot climates. 

TTurs.f^iethod is indeed at once military and healthy; 
in all. the countries of the torrid zones,, the use of an 
ea.s^,bed^ is inimical to the health ; antl during my long 
residence in the rivers of Gambia and Sierra Lcona, two 
parts of Africa extremely hot^ I preserved my healtK 
by sleeping on the floor, with only a very thin roattrest 
under me« 

The custom of giving soldiers only camp beds with a 
simple mattress, and a slight covering, besides bienefit- 
ing their health, would also have the advantage of enab- 
lix^ a greater number of men to sleep in the same space 
SBd of adopting a better system in constructing anii 
distri bitting' the, soldiers apartments in our colonies. 
Tl^is method was employecl for the casemate of the 
castle pfJBf^lfort in 179^9 at which time this plaice wai 
put in a state of defence. By this means they were en- 
ajbled to kxlge a greater number of men by one-third^ 
than, if it\e plftce had been filled with bed's. 

In .1788, I Ijiltewise proposed to augment the garrison 
of poree Ipy two wings to the West, aud by raising tHe 
principal floor fifteen feet high-, as well as by coii- 
structing a wall to defend this q^uarter on the side to« 
wards;t]^e sea^ * Byjthese arrangements and additional 
bqildiijgs,. t9gether with improvements at fort St. Fran- 
cis ;£^i\d fprt St, Michael, Goreenpjght lodge ugWards of 
five bundr^ mea duringV^x. : 
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I uncensragly must observe, that in a clunate so Bot 
as in this part of Africa; the cbmmodiotis iodg^go^irit 
garrison, M^lch during ulrar must sustain at^ oo^ th^ 
ardour of the atmosphere, the fatigues of an SitlW^ 
service^ iahd the dangers of an obstinate defend are 
eonsi derations which ought not to be neglected^ • '^ 

The re;si«;tance of a pkde d^hds more than is g^ie^ 
ralty imagihed, on such precautions as- may rend«# 
the situations of the soldier more os less cemiftodtous 
daring the siege. 

The apartments of the officers of the garrison wew 
miserable ; but really, in these unhealthy and burtnng 
climates, the government ought to see that thi^ offic^cs- 
are well lodged,* for (heir situation sfiould be ib' every 
respect comfbrtable and agreeable, which alone can kij. 
demnify them for their distance from their country, anS' 
the danger and inconveniences of the climate. 

It will scarcely be believed^ that the island of Gore^ 
if besieged, migfit be reduced to a precarious state of 
subsistence, as its only supply of water is derived frdm 
a very smaVl spring, situated at the foot of ^' r6ckv oti 
th^ East side, which affords buttwolve pints of wator 
per day; while the two little reservoirs in fort St. 
Fmncis contain. together not more than sixty hogsheadi. 
Herifce^ in 17&6,, some very urgent improvements were 
required. * j 

At' thfs period, there existed' ao cistern at fort St. 
S'ficiiaeh, nor on the platform of the .rock. Watcjr, 
howeVer^ constitutes an ihdisp^isable part in the defence 
9^apraca*; and it would be requisite, that the sice' o£ 
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t9ii$ ch4em should be loftcwnt laiuppl/ the iHbolc 
foJnriiQQ with wa^er for .at least the space of Iw* 

QIQlKhs«- 

.lAihefl&CAvatioa whach bad been began 00 the platfocm 
'of the rocic, «&d dug to some depth, was intended Xb 
ieowaa cistern.^ but it appeared to me that neithpy the 
^egifioitig, nor the «Bd of this undertakings bad been 
weil plaooed ^ wdl directed. It is not by these ^means 
that they would form a good reservoir , the object of 
which ahould always be a capability of containing a 
quantity of puce water without its being exposed to gny 
akemtioB. 

?his excavation on the pktform of the rock| would 
ha aiiich better employed if it were used. as a magaaine 
for containing a sufficient quantity of pit<»coal ; for .the 
island of Goroe is comp^teid to ;proGUve all its fuel, 
frcMttiIhe main land) luid when^ever U may be. attached^ 
idl -oanmunicatAaa inrith tbe* Continent would be f:ut 
off*;: yet I it is. indispensifafie for i^>^ be providedtin 
4ime ^ waTi with a.gpod supply .of pit-coal, s]u$cieitl 
inttheuse of the troofis, ior. the consumption of the 
ibrges, and the furnaces and baitteries for b^atipg i^. 
Ikot balls* Si^Muiuice has proved that two hogsheads 
«£ minei»I coal would produce nearly the same^ e|fooi 
as three loads of wood. 
' if the.pbnr propoeed in 17&S were put in execu^on, 
'tiieprojeolfd- ro4^ tof the new buildings i^ould affofd 
an amsua) supply oi twenty-three thousand cul^ic ,^et 
af^wateiv. "JIIms qj^an^ty^ if re§ery^ for a s^ege,o( two 
snonthsy would be more than sufficient for a garrison 
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jof ax liundred meiu I .shall not hene 4etail.all^K6 
.methods which. might be adopts. to eai^bte G9J^e to 
make a vigorous resistance.; but it is certain that ,this 
Wand is fortunattly susceptible of every thin^g; which 
. might be attempted for its.safetyt, as well as for the ad» 
i^antage of commerce ; .«uid if. Fr^n^e \ver^ t(^dii;ect 
ber. attention to Africa ; if our comp^rce assiiipea a 
d«fi«e of consistency in this part of ihe world; H jn 
' t&e extent which I have given to the government !of ,the^ 
^eRDegalt ^ur concerns should ever attain the imp^rt^ 
anee theyar^ capableof; and if this island Y^^re. to 
become the rendezvous of our commerce betwjea 
Cape Verd and Cape P^lmas, then it would be ne- 
ceisary that it should contain. nichJndispeostablie ^ta* 
Jblishmenls. 

•^ If ciTcumManoe&wett to ^vonr our cntezprum %pd 
<N|r commerce in this part of Africa,. Goree wouldT be* 
come an important militaiy post^ and the depository of 
>i^l the 9aval supplies necessary for tht g^nttjkm^nt 
and merchant marines .^ho mi^ fscqueni these roads ; 
and it wQuld then become necessary to consider diis 
island with^greater interest, 

Tbeve are four objects to be considered in its de* 
leftce ; first, tq attack the enemy 'at a distance, when 
Ibey arrive a( the island ; secondly, to fire red-hot balls 
a9(^ bombs at them when they gain the anchorage, and 
all the while they remain there ; afterwards to oppose 
their disembarkation ; and the natorfil disposition of 
the quays or bay (th^ only -point at which they woald 
be able to land a number of troops) combined with the 
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batteries of the mole and effort St.Francis^ would furnish 
tfie means of 'a most noble defence ; lastly, to oppose 
them ff 'they should enter the island ; and the fort on the 
top of the rocky and the whole means of defence of 
which Tthe platform is susceptible^ would eiKsure to the 
gih-rison the means of sustaining a regular siege, and 
perhaps of compelling the enemy to raise it, and re« 
enft^rlr; oron the other hand, the besieged would bd 
certiain of makfng a long resistance, and ultimately as 
hbnounitte capitulation. 

Hie situation and local* circumstances of Gi>rea are 
admirably adapted for the performance of these fotti? 
objects-; and without any great expcnce this island 
might b^ so disposed, that with six hundred soldiers it 
might resTst a whole "^ squadron, though it should diaem^ 
bark four thousand men. 

Tin*' tfl** not; However; a'proper time fcr^xplaimng 
arid de^efopTirg the -plafrs atid "nature <>f- tills- defencet 
which 9^pond bn* thc'anrt br^diiiijcatioft i and the i»-- 
(iiishy'ai.<jyf|iyH by th6;ei^ne^i, -in ^^Vitig himself of 
the^vfttitft^i ^ A'pbwerful sitdatii^n^ aUd imanillerjf' 
weH artah^ed arid I'igorously used, - • ^ 

The island of Gore^ has two roads, one to the^ 
N^tth, Which is caRed -the landing road. This road is 
healthy^ and capable of containing a consideraMa^ 
dumber of «hlps efthe largest size; it is open; hidfl^ 
vessels prefer it« because in rough weather they ridH*) 
easy, ■,'...■'.•'• ■ . ? 

Tlid tfioifi of DKkan whieh separates the islatid from • 
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Cape Verd is rUo called a road ; the breadth of this 
caiail rtfiftcim hundred tbises lit least: ' " '■'^^— '' 
fc.' Neither ships of itar n6r ihferchanl vessels life' to 
«nifhor in this ca^l, beckU«e the anthoragcf H ^firy 
dtif&enlt^ «ik1 in rotigh wieathcr they are- very intitA'''c3i- 

j^ it ^ms been conjectured, that W m?ght vcry^^dvan- 
stageously cross the fire^ fh)hi*Gk»rti?', Iby th'dt TifcT^'-'the 
batteries «thich miglit'^'be establi^heni ott Yft^ ^ points ' of 
Bain and Dakar. These tivo -pohite b^eng'to tffe*tofh- 
tinent of Cape Verd; one of them is more than fifteen 
hundred toises distant from Goree, and the other up- 
-wards of eighteen hundred. At this distance there is 
no longer any reciprocal defence, and Goree is not in 
ivant of auxiliary batteries for making a stout resist- 
ance ; the local resources of its powerful situation will 
be more than sufficient whenever there may be occasion 
•to employ them. 

About two leagues rto the West of Goree, after hav- 
ing doubled Cape ManocI, and very near to this Cape, 
are situated the two little islands, which are called 
those of Madeleine^ 

They arc both, like the island of Goree, volcanic, 
and present, not only in their interior, but along the 
whole of their circumference, strong vestiges of that 
convulsion which has separated them from Cape Verd 
at a remote period. 

These two little islands, which both together do not 
comprize a suiface so extensive as the island of Goree, 
are uninhabited ; but it appeared to me, that it would 
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be possible to cultivnte therei HM: Ipecie^of Ik 
caljl^ bj tbe Fr^neb cr^alU^ .ftnd* fram vbtcb a ^edl 
djc is obtaiacd. Ib tbe folkrwivg chaplei^ wfaicb^» 
d<;vot^,.to a de»cr^ltaon of the Baobab, Mun/snofidB 
will be taken of certain enonnous^ vegetables !¥riiic|B 
itpmrish in one of the Madelein itUuid«) .thej faftTc 
4ouJblless 4sxisted there for more'^tblm focM'.centiifiar 
pa$tr . The^e productions M» A<3naou hM^obtcrved 
with.,o»nsiderabVl att«aUoA» 
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CHAP. XVI. 

-\ ON TH* BAOBAB TREE^ * , / 

* ... 

. , - - " ^ ■ . •' * I. 

^Tfie Trench havt impfopmly caUed the Baobab .ifie C4ldita^ 

"* /r^tf J z;^ o/yS^^^r /^fir^if ^ Africa it is denominated Goui j ^ie 

lolofs call the fruit of this tret Soui\ the. Baobab, isjfthe 

tnalvaceous species, — On the astonishing age xjohich sowie^of 

these trees attain, — On the form^ fruity and fowers^ of the 

Baobailes Baobabs of the isles of J^adeleine — Baobab of the 

palley of the two Gagnacks — Observations on some jof these 

trees j^ which existed in i^%6^nearGilfr^^ on the bqrdeu of 

tkej&ambia* , ., . 

1 iiE Prcnct, fpr what reason I know not, liave de- 

h'omihated this' vegetable the Cala()ash tre^, whicK frc(ra 

, Its size is triily ^siohiskiing. The lolqf negroes call it 

Bapibah^ and in other parts of western Afftca its name 

?-'^ 1 .1 <■ ■ ' ■ ■■ I ■ ■ . .i .niSi .1 M . ..I ■ 

jlil. > .'.'..'. .• • • . ' ..:■'•■' ... ■;. .; ..' r 

;*:Xkis QHJPie was given by Prosper Alpi Wis. to the 
4^k4ti)^>j;&]^bi(sh-tree, which was afte^vards calk4 
^at^^H^c^aT^ -Ico^'M* Adanson^ mentioneil by Golber-i^j 
i^ the fpriffi^r^parrt of this work) and who wa$ a Freni}Jh 
*J8g<50ft.i' Hp resid^Jd nearly years jin the Senegal, a|i4 
fc5f^g!lit-h?pe with jbinii a, ^mLbie.;aj^; curti>us coHf.c«» 
tion of seeds and plants*; .^e likewise published hi^ 
Travels, and a new arraogement of vegetables called 
Families des Plantes. 



MS Gouit. The French, havipg baptized th&tree^ have 
also baptized the fruit, for they call it Monkey's bread ; 
while the natives of the soil in which it grows, denota 
it by the appellation of Boui^ 



There is only one species,, which is called Adaft*- 
sopia digitata, or Ethiopian sour gourd or. Monke/» 
bread. The young plants,., and likewise most ot 
the new branches,, have single -spear-shaped leaves to« 
wards their lower part, but at their extremities some 
of them three and others five lobes of the same size 
and form of the Jower^ which are arranged like a^ 
hand ; tbes>e are entire,, ending in. a point, and fall' off 
m winter.. The stems are large and woody, but of a 
soft texture, and have gi^nerally a considerable swel* 
ling near the root. The account given by M. Adiail'son, 
of those which he saw at the Senegal^ and in other- PMtfr 
of Africa, in regard to the size of them, i^ amazing^. 
He measured several' from sixty-five to seventy- eight 
feet id circumference, but their height was not, extra^ 
ordinary. ** The trunlis were -from ten to fifteen feetT 
Iji gb, before they divided inta many horizontal branchefr 
which touched the ground at their extremities. These 
w^re friofm forty-five to fifty feet long, and iterer sa 
large, that each branch was equal to a monitf^ 
tyee ; and where the water of a neighbouring t^ct hikif 
hashed away the- earth, so as to leave the ro6t!l oft 
one of these trees bare and open to sights they niea*- 
sared one bandred s»ul ten feet long^ without indMin 

» a. 
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This i« tbft most tnonsfrousof all the ih-ochictions* 
•F'tfee Vegetable '^ingd-om. It is the most admirable,' 
because by" its nattird it resists the longest of any the 
poWerbf time; and by its organization, and the vigour 
of* its constitution, it • attains an immeasurable site ;. 
because though possessing the faculty of living fbr 
thirty centuries, the heart of its wood still remains 
'fcgjbt-^atttl' tetider ; and because the Baobab is a pithy 
tree, and the pith occupies so considerable a part of 
the Interior of this » prodigious vegetable, that when a! 
sort of mouldiness takes ' place, to which its centre is 
subject, there are formed within these colossi, cavcnis of 
twenty feet high, and as many in diameter. 

This astonishing vegetable,, which is particularly a 
Aative of the western countries of Africa, comprized 
bet\veett Cape Blanco and Cape Palmas, and whick 

*« , • ' * ., ■* 

thp^e parts of tljie .roots, which, remained covered^ 
Prosper Alpipus, in liis history of Egyptiaa p}antS| 
describes this tree, to which he gives the tjtl^ oibahobah^ 
soj, that it grows in that country ; but he does not men- 
tion arty of them to be near the sise of those described 
b^ M. Adansou. The fresh fruit is very pleasant, of 
au acid flavour, and is eaten with sugar. The pulp 
oif juicq mixed with sugar, or a syrup made of it, is 
used.in putrid and pestilential fevers. At Cairo, they 
re^luce the pulp to a powder, au4 use it in these dis- 
oj^ders, in the. lienteryi dysentery, ^d all sort? of 



tears H^e same proportion ta Itm a&er v«geteUev. m 

the elephant does among quadrupeds, and. the tilfato 
amoBg the^ finny race, undoubtedly merits & distinct 
eonsideratioir; towards k, therefore, I shall endeavouF 
lo direct Ihe attention of the cuf ious peadert who tB 
anxious for real kuowl^ge. 

This ti*ee, which- belong to the genus ol Maivav 
(malvacSe) delighfts in very warm countries^ and attain* 
aa enormous circumference in humidv and aandjir 
soils : hence it may be supposed, that such sails ar« 
most congenial to its nature, though exceptions ma-yi 
be found to this opinion. 

It is certain that where I saw the greatest numbet of 
Baobabs was on the isthmus of the peninsula, of Cape 
Vcrd, between- the bay of lolof and that of Dalcar. 
Oa this spot, which contains nearly two square leagnes^ ; 
flourished, in 17 S(), at least sixty Baobabs, at a very) 
consideFabla dtslaBee^m «acb a^er, 

This country as well as the whole peninsula of Cape 
V^d, is iandy, and the Baobab in a manner of speak*« 
ing, was the only vegetable which the earth produced. * 

But I have seen many* of these trees in a very rich 
soil on the banlts of the Gambia ; and that enormoua 
Baobab which I mentioned in the extract from my 
journey to the valley of the two Gaguacks^ which Avaa • 
one hundred and foar feet in circumference^ and con^^ 
taitaed a cavern twenty-two feet high, and a diameter of 
mi»rc than twenty ; diis tree ^hicbas I observed, was 
perhaps contemporary witdi the earhest time subsequ^t ' 
to the deluge, existed in a green and donfishing old ' 
sg^ and was sucfoanded oa ei»ery side by the. jnl^st; 
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rich, fine* tnd abundaalTCgetation which it is possible 
to concave. 

Tke young baobabs of the Madeleine isles near Ooree,. 
nthich had beeh observed by many persons previous tQ 
iny visiting them (and relative to which M* AdansoD 
has carefully collected' every fact which could conduce^ 
to establish a perfect knowlege of this prodigious veget- 
able) have existed for many centuries ; they have not 
yet attained more tbaA half their growth^ and flourish 
in a soil similar to tbat of the island of Goree, ther 
l^ttom of which is covered with sand, and appears 
to contain nothing but the residium of a volcanic 
rpck. 

Shall we after this presume to assign invariable rule» 
to the operations of nature ; she acts unceasingly and 
10. multifarious manners } she creates, preserves, and» 
^^To^s, according to cvrtarn laws, tl^e limits and power» 
of which we are ignorant of; she possesses an energy. 
t|ie ne plus ultra of which is to us unhnown ; she pos- 
tesses secrets, which are constantly unfolding themselves 
iQ the weak sight of man. 

. It is neveriheless certain, that the western countries 
Df Afnea^ comprized between the course of the Sene* 
1^, a^d that of Ihe Gambia, seems tol)e the native 
a^i} of thp baobab ; that it is in these countnes they 
%t^u\ such immense dimensions, and it iV here also, 
that we may suppose they reach their greatest age. 

, It is also certain, that a very considerable quantity 
9^ heat is an indispensable rpquisite for producing to 
the ijall extent the powers of this monstrous vegetable ^ 
iknd it would be a curious subject o£ research, to dis« 
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coyer, whether it i§ the action of a certain portion of 
humid heat,, npon the pith or pithy and dilatable sub-« 
stance which obtains so abundantly in the interior df 
this tree^ that causes the extraordinary dimension^ 
pqssesscrf by some of these vegetables in those countries 
which are considered as the hottest on the globe. 

The colour of the baiic ofthe baobab is a cleaVbrown 
dotted with little grey spots ; but the colour of the trunk' 
of the tree, is much deeper than that of the principal 
branches ; and the ramifications proceeding from these 
branches, are of a dark grey cqlour, inclining to green. 
The bark is very thick, smooth, and almost as hard at 
wood; in fact both the one and the other, possess nearty 
tie solidity of lignum vita. ..- jJ 

The leaves are abou< six or eight iti(*hes lotag by thtei' 
broad ; they are suspended three^ fivtj, ttnd seven*^t A* 
time, to a single stalk/ like the leaves bf mil* ifTdiil/ 
che^ut ti4e, to which they ire in ''Mi\f')lhs]pet^ 

fithiikr:"* '•* ' •'"- ■•'" ^''-'^ '■ ;\^;'''\ ''- ' ; ** 

In the old baobabs it i^ not 4he '^nitcl^&f %ariefhei^ 
the directions of which are horizontal, noif the ej^t^nsire 

branpHes 

hive thenr, hut in very small proportion; h is tho^ 
sproiit« oftwpor three inches in diameter, "Whiifh- k^Xf6t 
otit frotn the ramifications in great abuiiiiibe^' ttn^'^ Al 'k* 
perpendicular direction, that^is cbvej-ed with ftlii^e jn. 
»n astonishing abundance; the prihcipar brandies i^s welf 
as the ^Wtensive ramifications have leavcs'ohty at %cnr 
extremities: ' But •as''tfeB''old^lia(}t;k«s4K{c'<i^'^iie?v^ 
their strength and vigour notwithstanding their prodi« 



re directions ot whicb are honzontai, nor tne extensire 
kmificatipns which pix)cee3 from * th'«se ^rtft'CTj)alK 
rahpfies tliathear the greatest quantity of leiv^is J'th'ejf^ 
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gious age, possess a considerable number of these 
vertical sprouts the noble and venerable head of these 
patriarchs of vegetation, form an immense dome, of 
a most rich and exquisite vegetation* 

Another circumstance which M. Adanson has very 
well observed and which I have had frequent opportu- 
luties of verifying^ is the roots of this tree, which 
extend to an extraordinary distance; they project 
Horrzontally very near the surface of the earth, 9r at 
'feast not much below the first stratum of soiU to (he 
distance of sixty feet ih lengthy and sometimes ev^a 
farther. 

These large roots the direction of which is always- 
Horizontal, have much greater dimensions and ^solidity 
' thdA the principal branches ; with, which however .th.ey 
^errerpond exactly in number and direction,^ fcxr fbey 
fmeiige Hke rays from the trunk of the tree. , 
'" Beneath' them the itank extends and forms a toot in 
k precise tertidal direction,' with a conical confbrma-i^ 
tion. This* ro6t descends t6^' very great depth ; it is in 
fSict the axis of the tree, of an uniform size and jpro** 
portiotiate to the colossus which it affixes to the earth, 
and of w^ich it is merely a prolongation ; it is by this 
Axis, by this enormous and profound root> that the 
Baobab 'receives the most considerable portions o{[ its 
rtourialiment : and to this also it is indebted for the 
greater pai^t of its solidity and fixity. In fact, whatever 
secures such ainonstrous vegetation firmly tp the earthy, 
otight in course to possei^s a solidity and strength adequate 
tt the immense mass which it sustains. 
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In the comitries of Cape Verd for example^ vhicli 
are not only elevated, but likewise form a point which 
projects more than thirty leagues into the sea, and is 
henc'eexposed to all the violence of the winds from ev^ry 
quarter, the baobabs which I have seen there in great 
iiumber,'but at the same time quite insulated and sep^- 
ratcc(ii considerable distance from each other, cpuld not 
resist the power and impetuosity of the winds, if tbeir 
roots \f ere not very large and descended to a considerably 
depth, and* if the solidity and resistance of them werp 
not in a direct ratio to the power and streng|Ji with 
which tne winds can act on the surfaces of these ^Q0£* 
mous vegetables. , ; 

But here we must also remark that thq great God. of 
. nature lias employed the most certain means, fpx th<) prc^ 
servatioh of these cplossi ; he has secured them in the 
«artii,w1iere they are destined to exist foxja serie^ of age$^ 
by a central root of many feet in diameter,, the d«pth of 
which IS not yet thoroughly kuQwn : hwt probahly, it 
is'mtich jnorc considerably thaa the heiah,t of the 
tree. . ^ , , , ■ -. ■■ 

But the strength, the elasticity^ and the depth of this^ 
axis',' woukl ha\^ been insufficient; and the .tree, 
possessed merely of this assistance^ would have be<in 
unaJbie to resist the violence, the fury, and the efiprts 
oT tne. winds, which act upon its spacious surface ; it 
was therefore necessary, to superinduce the aid^ of 
horizontal roots, which when the tree is old, possess 
often three feet in diameter, and sometimes a hupdred 
feef in exferit ; these form a solid base for the tree in all 
Its circamfcrence ; they are nearly at ihe surface of th« 
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soil ; and from their arrangement, secure perfectly its 
solidity; for on whatever siilethe pressure of the winds 
may prevail against the surface of the baobab, there is 
ft strong repulsion takes place against this force, and 
preserves a perfect equilibrium. If we reflect on this 
arrangement, wq shall immediately perceive that it was 
the only one that could secure solidity and fixity to this 
monstrous vegetable. 

We have already spoken .with regard to the direction 
of these immense roots, and their, cotrospondence with 
the principal branches forming the. bas$ of tl\e upper 
part of the tree, and which also extend horissontally ; 
from hence it is, that if a baobab be rooted up, stripped 
.of its foliage, and reduced merely to its naked trunk, 
to its roots,, and principal branches, it has in some 
measure the appearance of the axis of a mill, at the two 
extremities of which are. placed long^ layers, which 
Correspond with it. 

The .flowers of this tree are white and very large ; 
when expanded they are four feet in length, and near six 
in diameter ; they are a remarkable example of the sleep 
of plants, and may, as M. Valmont de Boraare observes, 
be called " day-shade" {bdles-de-jour) because they con- 
'tract themselves towards night, and expand towards the 
morning. 

The sleep of the -flowers of the baobab is particular- 
ly remarkable, because these flowers when open and 
'thoroughly expanded during' the day, present a very 
.coosiderabT« surface, and their contraction or closing 
^becomes far move surprizing during the night« 

The blacks of Africa always admire this faculty pos- 
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sesseJ by the flower of thel>aobftb .of danngftni foldipg 
itself up daring tbe night, andof undosiog itself at t)ie 
first- rays of the morning sun. They say that this flower 
sleeps, and'tfa^y take great pleitsure in i^sciiibling'befofe 
suli rise round the foaofaabaia .hlossoro, for thepurposiB 
of watAing their expansioti ; and the mooiant whea 
according to them they wake» they sabitjs it with the ex- 
pression di/arakio rofftt Mgnarc : which in their language 
signifies ** good day nceet ladjf.'* 
These negroes, also at «Un»rite I)av^ the custqm of 

to t 

collecting the yocuig leaves of the baobob, which they 
use for many diftirent purposes, bgt particalarjy f9r 
giving a- flavour anfl taste to. the 4>rothV by the £team vf 
which they prepare their kou^kotu andwhiiph serye^ (o 
season those meats which form their habitual nourish- 
ment. ^ 

The fruit of the baobab' called by the^Fi>ep€h.ik^^a: 
keyls brtad^ and by the loibfin^ati isr oi a veiry oUoi^ 
form, terminating in k point* and eighteen inches ia 
length, by a little marie' thdn eightc|en. ia iu <^rcuB|'- 
ference towards theduiiddle* It^ foi^m r^seableSiSMne- 
liiing that of a cacumber, , but it is muck %mA\tt at tl^ 
two extremities* ' Its centre is perfectly 6tntight,.i^d i^s 
figure very regular, for it produces two coaea^ almost 
equal to each other; . , ; - 

The tind of thrs fruit, is liatd and ligneou^ of a dairk: 
brown colour, and interseeted with furrows .wbicb 
divide its stkrface into thirteen segments, in a toi^itudir 
nal direction. ; This lind is covemd withi a very fine 
thin down of a greeaush colour ; but when it hfts^riveil 
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at perfect maturity, this down disappears, and leaves 
the black bark perfectly exposed, which being compact 
and of a brilliant polish, it resembles in some measure, 
a black cocoa nut deprived of its outer rind. 

This fruit contains a white, spongy, and pulpy sub* 
stance extremely light, when the fruit is dried, but at 
the momemt of its real maturity, it is quite full of an 
acidulated and saccharine matter, which is very plea- 
sant to suck. 

This pulp is divided by filamentary partitions into 
thirteen longitudinal divisions; in these compartments 
are contained, the grains or seed, in the form of beans 
^bout six lines long and as many broad, so that they 
are perfectly globular *• 



Sv 



* As the author has totally omitted giving any infor- 
mation relative to the cultivation of this singular pro- 
duction, the following account of its propagation, cul* 
ture, &c. may not perhaps-be unacceptable to the reader* 

" It is propagated by seeds which must.be procured 
from the country where it grows Daturall}^ for it does 
not produce any in Europe : these must be- sown in 
pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, where in about six 
weeks, the plants will come up, and in a short time 
after be Bt to transplant, when they should be each 
planted into a separate pot, filled with light sandy earth, 
and plunged into a fresh hot-bed, observing to shade 
them until they have taken new root ; after which time 
they should have free air admitted to them every day in 
warm weather, but must be sparingly watered; for as 
1 
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Each fruit contains many hundreds of these grains* 
The Africans universally assert that the pulp of th« 
houi posseses incontestible virtues. They reduce it to 
dust, dilute it with milk, or even with plain water, and 
administer it very successfully as a cure for a spitting of 
blood. When mixed with a slight decoction of tamarinds, 
they consider it as an infallible remedy against the saft* 
guineous bilious hemorrhage ; and the women who ar« 
subject to certain evacuations, compose with the powder 
of this pulp mixed with gum, a pill) in which they repose 

their stems arc soft, especially when young, too much 
wet wilt cause them to rot. As the plants advance in 
their growth, they arc to be shifted into larger pots, but 
Biust constantly be plunged into the hark bed, being too 
tender to thrive in this coqntry without this artificial 
heat, therefore they must constantly remain in the stove 
with other tender exotic plants. There were some 
plants of this sort in several gardens, which were raised 
from seeds obtained from Grand Cairo, in the 1724, by 
the late Dr. William Sherard, some of which were grown 
to the height of eighteen feet; but In the severe winter 
of 1740, they were all lost, and since that time there 
had not been any of the seeds brought to England, till 
the return of M. Adanson to Paris, in 1754, who sent 
some of the seeds over here, which have succeeded, and 
many of the plants grew upwards of twelve or fifteen 
feet high:'— Editor. 

• 2 
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great confidence. In fact, the habitual use which the 
negroes make of the boiled leaves of the baobabs with 
the )k[uor of which they mix their kouskou, originates 
in the opinion which they have, that these leaves con- 
tain a juice, wonderfully conducive to the preservation 
of health ; and t)ie lolofs . generally say, that the 
blacks of the bay of lof, who possess a remarkable 
strength and size, and who are also noted for their 
bravery and courage, are indebted for these advantages 
solely to the pulp of the boui, and the leaves of the 
goui, which they use in great quantities, because they 
possess the exclusive right of collecting both the one 
and the other; from the baobabs which cover the penin* 
aula of Cape Verd. 

The Madeleine isks, which as I observed are situated 
to the West of Cape Manoel, nearly. in the same posi- 
tion as the island of Goree is to the East of that Cape, 
are irkfact merely two masses of rocks which have beeu 
separated from the continent by some volcanic erup- 
tions* These little isles are' two in number; th^; sur« 
face of the greatest is not more than half that of Gorec, 
and the second is still smaller* 

It was in the largest of them, that I saw in 17 S6 two 
baobabs on the bark of which were imprinted Euro- 
J)ean names and dates as far back as the year 1449, and 
ot^er inscriptions anterior to the year 1490. 

The names of these ancient legends are Dutch, M. 
Adanson who visited these islands more than fifty years 
ago, saw them also, and has mentioned them in his 
Yoyage to Africa. I quote his authority and his obser- 
Tations' with that confidence which is due to the e&tea- 
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91VB knowledge^ and to the character of this learned 
man. 

I shall, I believe, do but justice to the iDorit of M. 
Adanson, and at the same time perform an acceptable^ 
and useful service to those who read this work, if 1 here 
give an abstract of the obser\'ations of this celebrated 
naturalist on these admirable vegetables, which I saw six; 
and thirty years after him ; but this space of time is so 
trifling in comparison to the usual age of a baobab that 
any thing which I can say will have but little interest 
after the observations of this learned man. 

*' At the period when M. Adanson saw the baobabs 
iu the Madeleine Isle, the names and dates engraven on 
these trees were near six inches high, and the names 
occupied about two feet in length, or the thirteenth 
part of the circumference of the tree, which, when he 
saw it was, twenty-six feet. 

♦* In 1786, this circumference was twenty-seven feet 
and some inches* If we suppose that these characters, 
were carved in the earliest growth of the tree, it will 
follow that if in three hundred years the tree has grown 
six feet in diameter, it will require eight centuries for it 
to attain a diameter of twenty- five feet allowing that 
its growth was equal. 

/< But this supposidon may be considered as a fact ; 
and M. Adanson has observed, that the growth of this 
tr€« is rapid in its earliest years, and afterwards dimi- 
nishes considerably; and though the proportion in 
which this diminution takes place, is not precisely 
known, M«. Adanson however thinks, it may be safely 

asserted} that th£ latter increase of the baobab takes 

o 3 
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place very slowly, and that such, of these trees as have 
attained the enormous size x)f twenty-nine feet in 
^iameter^ (the dimensions of some which were mea- 
sured) must have sprung from the earth, at a time very 
approximate to the universal deluge. 

** In a word it appears (says the learned naturalist 
Ivhom I have cited,) that'a baohab of twenty-five feet 
in diameter, must have already lived three thousand 

* V « 

seven hundred amd fifty years, and that it is capable of 
Mvfrig and increasing for a period infinitely beyond 
that." ' 

After these observations and conjectures of M. Adan* 
son, what shall we think of the age of that enormous 
baobab which I saw and measured in the valley of the 
two Gagnacks ; its circumference was one hundred and 
four feet, which consequently gives upwards of thirty 
four feet in its largest diameter. Its age must be pro* 
digious, and hence it was not without some degree of 
^trnrti that I denominated it the partriach of African* 
^regctation. 
* This extraordinary tree was situated about two hun- 
dred and fifty paces from the village of Dock-Gagnack 
W the banks of a stream of clear soft water ; it occu- 
pies the center of an open space between the stream and 
the hill which shelters this beautiful valley towards 

■ 

the South. 

The height of its trunk was not more than thirty feet, 
at which elevation the principal branches sprouted 
forth ; the worthy children of a fathej, whose age is 
coeval with the world, and in which we regard with a 
seotiment of veneration, the traces of decided anti- 
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qutty, though unattended with any indidations of de* 
cay. 

Its principal branches,, to the number of twentjr-scnmiy 
and which were from thirty to forty inches in diameter 
at their point of projection, extended horizontally to 
the distance of more than fifty Teet round the tree, with 
a regularity almost perfect : this direction which nature 
alone has given, and which art and industry could not 
have better conducted, terminates at tlte above-men- 
tioned distance ; the branches then project eight feet 
further, but their extremities incline towards the 
earth with an extremely elegant curve ; they hang three 
or four feet above their horiisontal projections. 

From these principal branches extend a number of 
ramifications in every direction, but retaining neverthe^t 
less an inclination of between forty and forty-five de-» 
grees. Thefe ramifications were embellished with the 
most beautiful foliage, and also gave rise to a multitude 
of slender and pliable twigs, all ef them adorned withr 
an abundance of leaves. 

The appearance of this beautiful tree was that of an 
arch, the upper part of which was df a fiat ecliptic 
form, and these branches formed the large diameter* 
This arch, supported by a column of twenty-four feef 
high, and thirty-four in diameter, presents a picture 
truly astonishing. 

That part of the tree, which faces \he lake or br&nch, 
formed the entrance to a cavern which time* had per- 
forated in the body of this* prodigious vegetable; I 
have already observed, "that this cavern is more than 
twenty feet high by nearly as many broadt 
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Its entrance was about sercnteen feet high, by "nine at 
the utmost width, and the negroes of the valley had 
given it a very regular form. Tbe upper part was 
composed ot two curved lines, which formed an angle 
something resembling the Gothic arches. On the two 
sides of this entrance, there were carved in a breadth 
of three feet two kinds of pilasters, loaded with re* 
liefs; these sculptures divided the pilasters into dif- 
ferent compartments, alternately laden with flowers 
and animals. The representations were in fact of an 
uncouth nature; but their very imperfection gave a 
kind of impressive effect, which was felt on contem- 
plating this antique monument, which was entirely the 
work of nature, except these savage ornaments which 
seemed to indicate an antiquity far more remote than 
the discovery of Africa by the Europeans. - The ne- 
groes had also fitted up the interior of the cavern ; 
and though they bad left the rough and rugged forms 
which characterize such a place, they had nevertheless, 
polished the surfaces, and in many places had car^'ed 

Ifae figures of men and animals* 

The soil of the caverp was an orange-coloured sand, 

which had been conveyed thither from the banks of the 
ftreaou There only wanted an altar and an idol in this 
grotto, to make it a perfect temple, and that of a 
structure and nature truly admirable. This idol did 
once exists according to the tradition of the country ; 
but after the introduction of the Mahometan religion 
in this part of Africa, the priests destroyed i^. It may 
be supposed^ that this monument, which excites re- 
trospective reflections even as far back as the earliest 
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ages of the world, was probably the most unique in its 
kind of any on the face of the earth* 

This cavern, at the time when I visited it, had be- - 
come the rendezvous and hall of the assembly of tb^ 
principal inhabitants of this beautiful valky. They as- 
sembled there morning and evening, and passed whole 
hours together, sitting in a circle on the earth, smok» 
ing their pipes, and enjoying the supreme pleasure of 
negroes, namely, that of doing nothing but chatting. 

I was not aware that this caverfi was the general 
place of resort for the principal people of Dock-Gag« 
nack, and on my arrival in this delicious valley near 
the village, the beauty of the baobab above described- 
induced me to pitch my little camp at the side of it ; 
after having admited it for some time, I resolved to 
take up my lodging on the inside, and h|ive> ray bed 
placed there. I therefore ordered my domestics to 
perform this task ; but when they , began to obey my. 
orders, I perceived a kind of discontent and iHurmur*' 
ing between the negroes of both villages, who formed k 
crowd round my Httle caravan. 

I enquired the reason of this conduct^ and the ehiefk 
informed me that this cavern was the < place of their 
daily meeting, and even their hall of council ; they 
nevertheless offered to place my bed there, but I was 
too fearful lest I should diminish that benevolence with- 
which they had received me ; and I also hoped, that 
by a proper conduct, and by residing near the place of 
meeting, I should obtain the respect of the chieU 
which I was anxious to merit ; and likewise that i^for* 
mation which I was desirous to procure, relative to it 
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country in which no Europeans had ever app^red in 
the memory of the present inhabitants. I theiefore 
declined the offer of the chiefs of Dog-Gagnack, and 
remained in my tent, %vhich was pitched about ten 
paces, distant from this fine baobab ; but the cavern of 
this tree, one of the oldest in the world, served tne 
as an eating room, -and the disappointment of sleep* 
ing there was well compensated by the testimonies of 
friendship, benevolence^ and regard, which I received 
from the inhabitants of this valley during the two day s 
which^I resided there. 

I shall terminate this article, which I have devoted* 
to the most surprising tree which our globe presents^ by 
some observations which I made on the various bao* 
babs which I s^ near Gilfrey, on the banks of the 
Gambia, a few leagues distant from Albreda* 

In ihe environs of the village of Gilfrey, I saw &we 
baobabs less aged, and consequently of less dimensions 
tiian that in the valley of the two Gagnacks. The soil 
of Gilfrey is a rich argillaceous earth, very fertile, and 
singularly abundant dn all the finest vegetation. The 
largest of these baobabs was not more than twelve 
feet in diameter, and according to the conjecture of 
M. Adanson on those of the MadeU im- isle, this one 
must have been very young> and not more than eight 
or nine hundred years old. 

These last do not resemble, in their conformation, 

•either the baobabs of the peninsula of Cape Verd, or 

those of the Madeleine Isle, which wefe of an early 

growth, or that of Dog-Gagnack, which was perhaps 

tipwards ci thr<fe thousand years* 
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They were in possession of all the freshness and plia* 
bility of youth ; they were covered with a most beau- 
tiful verdure; their branches were so flexible, that 
they hung towards the ground, to which their extremi* 
ties approached so nearly, that at the distance of five 
hundred paces, the trunk of the tree was scarcely per- 
ceptible. At a greatei distance, their appearance re- 
wmble that of a large and high cottage, in an hemis- 
pherical ibrra covered with beautiful foliage. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

.OF THE KINGDOM 0£ CAYOA, THE'^KIKG OF WHICH 
X9 DENOMINATED DAMEL-^OF THE KINGDOMS 
OF SIN, OR BUR-SIN ; AND OF SALUM^ OR BUR- 
SAIiVH. 

The situation of' the island of Goree is admiroBfy calculated yhr 
securing an influence over the country of the lolofsy and the 
princes who govern this nation-^Situation and extent of the 
territories of Damely hing of Cayor^ and of Cape Verd — In 
1786, Darnel possessed himself of the little kingdom of Baol 
er Tin^ and added it t$ his estates^^Advantages whjch noesuld 
result from a regular connection with this prince — Of the 
little state of Sin or BurSin^-^f the kingdom of Salum, the 
sovereign of which is called Bur-Salum — Of the Say of So- 
lum'^Events which happened to the English in this bay to^ 
boards the end of the year 1784 — The Bur^Salum would not 
admit them any longer into his territories — He sought the 
alliance and friendship of the French — Towards the beginning 
if the year 1785, M. de Repentigny, then governor of the 
Senegal, proceeded to Cahone, the royal city and residence of 
the BurSalum, to conclude a treaty with this prince — He 
Stained the concession of the island of Kasthiambee, situated 
%H the bay, and the right of forming a factory there, and 
constructing a fort, — France might derive great benefit from 
a weU-organized commerce, and from such active connections 
cs she might form with the vountry of Salum, 

It has been seen, from the details ^ven relative to the 
island of Goree^ that it is susceptible of being ren« 
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dered a very strong sitaation, «nd of concentrating 
4Ki4 securing all the necessary establishments, for the 
nercftiandize and provisions required for tbfe use of the 
"govomment and 'merchant marines who frequent thd 
western coasts of Africa between Cape Blanco and 
<^pe Pairaas, 

The position of this island 'requires that it should ha 
^the ^seat^jf a subordinate, but intermediate adminis* 
tration between the supreme ooedf the general govern* 
liieiitdf the Senegiilft alidall 4he ^tablishments, iac* 
tones, cnf posts, 'which the success df onr concerns 
may sttmnlate us -either to maintain, or construct, 
«long the whole coasrt comprised between Cape Blanco 
tLuA Capte Palmas; it likewise secures the means df 
«xercMi&g immediately, a very great power over tfaift 
part at t^ western continent of Africa situated be- 
tween the thirteenth and sixteenth degree of North 
Iktitude, and particularly over the lolof nation, and 
its princes, whidi would be precisely under its iM\x» 
i^hce, and with which the intermediate adininistration 
of Gorec i^iight t^tabliA very active and advantageous 
connectium. 

The liingdam of Cayor, the sovereign of which is 
called -Darnel, comes immediately under the admi- 
nistration of the island of Guree. The western limits 
of thi^ kingdom are the last five leagues of the left 
bank of the -Senegsl adljoining to the mouth of this 
river, ttnd all the -eMent of coast comprized between 
the barvnd'tlie point of Sencne, whith i# iitiiated in 
i4'*'4V ??ortlaL latitude, and describes % spac6of sa^ 

" VOL. IK 'H 
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venty-two leagues. Its limits to the North terminate 
at the territories of VVal or Brak ; to the Eastf at 
those of Burb-1-Iolof; and to the South, at the nor* 
.them frontiers of the petty state of Sin or Bur-Sin, and 
^of the kingdom of ^alum. , . 

The kingdom of Cay or is fifty leagues in extent 
from North to Soath, by a medial breadth of forty 
.leagues from West to^Eat^t; its surface is therefore two 

housand square l^agues^ , 
,. The soil of this pountry is. npt. uniformly fertile ; in 
many parts it is very sandy and dry, while in others it 
is altogether as fruitful. The population of the states 
of Darnel is not in proportion to their surface ; for it is 
not supposed that they can boast of more ^han an hun- 
dred an4, eighty thousiind individuals, whivh falls far 
beloMT the average population of the surfaces- of those 
countries, that lie on the left bank of the Senegal, be- 
tween the rock Felow and the mouth of this river. 

In the first chapter of these fragments, I spoke of 
the lolof nation, a jdistinguished and remarkable peo- 
j^e among the H^gro^.pf western Afrjca. I also men- 
tioned the ancient union of all the lolofs under the 
^authority of one^prince, who was called Burb-I-Iolof, 
.or tha Emperor, of the lolofs, a title which his present 
su(:cessor bears. 

These ancient chiefs of the combined nation, who 
resided, in the interior of the country, and nearly in 
the centre of their states, confided the government of 
th^ir frout^ j^ojunlricb to princes of their house, who 
rendered thei?iselves independent. It was from the ()is- 
memberment of the states of the ancient Barb-IrJolofs^ 
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thtct many kingdoms were formed^ the most consrder- 
able of which are the Foulhas-Peuls, Wal or Brak, 
Bondouy Cayor orDamd, and Salum or Bur-Salum. 

• llie Foulhas-Peuls are the usnrpcrs of a foreign* 
country, as are likewise the negroes oT'B^ndou; but 
all the other sovereigns, whose kingdoms I have just 
named, arc of the race of ancient Burb I^lolofs, and 
govern men of their respective countries. 

;The Damcl or chief Cayor is one of th^ise princes. The 
reigning monarch at the time I was in Africa, though 
little recaramendable from his personal qualities, was' 
xievertheless much bek>ved by his stibjects. ' In 1786, 
he availed himself of their obedience to his will, and' 
augmented his states b}' the conquest of a little ter» 
ritory of' two hundred square leagues, -halted the 
kingdom of Baol, and the sovH^rretgn of w^vcb^ was de» 
ilbminated Tin; ^ 

The last kfag'of'Baot died without issue, and the' 
I^amel sei2?ed that opportunity to possess hiniself of 
this petty state, which was contiguous to his own. He 
Ifad long formed the- project of uniting Baol under hi« 
atithority, and the feeble and decayed state of health ' 
of the last Tin favoured his designs, which hfe had sue- ■; 
ccssfuHy prepared,- by bringing' over to his views a 
party in the country! A IF the measures of the Darnel^ 
had been previously c^hderted, and so well arranged, 
thafon thft very day of ♦the king's decease, he entered ' 
this little kingdom, 'a^ctnfriA])am€kl by a great number of < 
the principal' p*rscmii^<s' in Cayoi^^ and bridging -wtth^ 
him Tour lidntlfed hbi^, \M.Mtbfr&t ' h^mdred ' infant ry, 
an af id^ li^tb lcrslWafod4ances. • ' i -^ 



He marclMd directly towards, tbe roynl village of 9aok 
Af 800i> as be was arrived, he assembled the chiefs aiaA 
the people ; he declared tp them, that the e^f tinction of 
the reigiungi family of the Tins readered htm heir to 
thecoiiiiliy; tlfathis^ rights were legitimate and ^J^ 
thentic : that he came to maintain them, and assume 
the possessiiOB of a couDtr^ which was but an ascteot 
disjunction from the kingdom of Cayor. 

It is true, that this country had beeu cUsjojned bom 
tke sta»te$«of the Qame), for the purpose of forming a 
"setdement for a pcinee of thofiMoily of Cayor^ who foe 
a sovereign title had taken the name of Tin* Thecv 
j0% remained some of the descendants of this first Tm^ 
who had legitigmate rights to thia little throne;, bu> aa 
they were very distant relations of the late monaichr 
their rights wece despifiod, the u^urp^tioa of Pamel 
was suffered without the least opposition, and thia priMf! 
took possession of the royal iDcjosifrQ of Biipl. 

Hp remained many months iki his^ oew resideacei» aNi 
appeared enchanted mth hia conquest, which not only 
furnished' him with a situation more contigoous ta 
GQree« from which pl^ct Baol is oidy twenty leaguaa 
distant, hul aho the possession of the harboum of 
liltle Cape Bouge, of Toubaba» (which is the ancie&t 
branch of th^ Paria of the Nonnans) and of FortudaL. 
. These aeighhouring baya of the island of Goree ara 
much ftequeoted by French ayd other £uropaan vea* 
sels, who proceed there tor provisian^« which they pro* 
care in abundance^ and at a very low price. 
. The cooqueal of the country . of Asol by the Damal, 
and the determination which he iatimale^ of presiding 
ia this new habitation dmii&g a ccrtaia number af 
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AontbV erery jitat, might ^ be sttCQ^ed #kli achrsintagf f 
to Goa^.aad to tbe commerce of France/ by en»f 
hkng us. to stmngthen >o«f aHiatloe^ ?and. roukiply on a 
coDcerns with tki» prince^ who gOfenia;a.Tdry extensiTg 
tierritdpy, and. who 'preivervosr* a- di^ingaished ratik 
amoiig^tiieJoiof pnace^y'as well^ as gseftt credit witb 
tfe^rBurb-»l-I«(9f> the «upeexa0} ddef 'o£ this nationi 
Add to tbts». that t^^re Already tuTdhUi amoag them the 
daMToing of pi vilifiitioD) a certain; regularity, and evea 
poMee 'VPgUhtkm^^iftlmtiXhmT character is generally 
honest and respectable ; that tfaiir hospitality is a nst* 
tura} \ir.Mie ; jind -tbat they possess towards Prance a 
d4$cidAd4ispo9iM9n of fri^d^hip and benevolence. ' t 
..The Idjof 'nation* pcqUpies all the territory com- 
pHsed' betweeo^the Atbmt^e Ocean, and the course oi 
the fiver af .Ke)cD|a» whifh forms the wesrern linritsoi 
the*CDUfitry of Barabotik ; . and under the protectionr 
of thie Dan^Iy and^ tbfs Burb-I-Iolof, W0 idght easil/ 
tfa\TBrtc*this'plaQ^, not only vfitb |he gneatest iacility,. 
hot with the gi:e%ties^ security. > 

' ]D.tb? Ul^le eountry of Baol it would also be easy to^ 
frisn <^ne of thotees(tablii>hnients destined |f<»*'''initni;ct* 
i|ig*Jit megroe^ injfcq.arl af agricufeare; ^ai^' to excke^ 
thenjb,.ttiiK>Mfel\jtheAi«|edjum^ ei^ample and -eijc^Urage^ 
ment, to improve the culture of c^ttfan, indigo, ricc,f 
tcihac^p, finri aiifliy, otb($r aMiQle«rj0f.ffjgb5«i|tencc. . We 
might ^l^'h^e find it-, easy, to* fofin: stiods pft camels* - 
aad.th#c$as»^^ already mAn|ioiiied;'^nd it appears to 
SM^ Ik^t^. ij^f etery [point of view, a. fmfitory at oncet 
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•griealtwnil «mI ttMrcfttttilef fomwdl in dio eotsntfy ^ 
Btt(d» but dbovtt all) well organised and ooacertedy auA 
directed with great «idU and pyodence^ woidd in m Amt 
Hme prodaee veig^ impoftant advantages. 

Tlie capital of the elates of Danel is denoTDineted 
Cayor, and likewise Enbanl. It it a large village, whem 
the king resides the gnater part of the year. It is^ 
not more than twenty leagues dtstant fFom isle St* 
Louis of the Senegal; forty leagues ifo^ the island of 
Goree» and nearly the same distance from the imperial 
seat of the Burb-MoM. 

.' If those who devote their attention t» western Afnca 
to the North of the Hne, and who are anxio«e to ob^ 
lain a more extensive knowledge relativie to this eonti*^ 
iienty which has been hi^ierio obitrueted with ob** 
atacles, reiect i«>r a moment on the states of Dame), on 
. the influence which France- might exercise over thia 
sovereign, and through him ever th6 whole lolol na* 
fion, they will be enabled to perceive that habitual 
concerns with this prince wonld bo very jfovonrable to 
the commerce, and to enlerprifts towards the interior 
M^ns of a part of the world too mueh neglected, lad 
the advantages of vrhich hai^e been too kmg despised; 
but which it is time to ptolit by^ if we do .not wivli to 
lose them altogether. 

* We shall not doubtless remnin indlibrent to the di» 
insion of the prodoce^f the eoiimierco of Africat ft* 
laiive to which some secret pmjects may be evew now 
skHfttlly concerting, and we shall not yield to o«f 
rivals that share which our political strength, our acti- 
vity, and our industry, gives os the right of assuming. 



• The little state of Sia» at ef Biiff-Sb, in fci»«ii< 

w4 inckMii bctiNMii tkoM ef thr OMnel Md|beBttr» 
SiUon. Its Bur&ce is ooft ImadreA and fo«ty si|u%r0 
leagues, and it is terminated to the West by an esScat 
*f ten leagues ^ef caasl. The ssil qt Ibis Uttla country 
iaWj fertile, and ks popolalioii is estinMiled at shi^ 
thousand indifiduals* 

There aie thiae andierages much ise^ented aIon§ 
the shores of B«r»Sin$ ona« at the pipiat of Sensnc^ 
and die other at the TiUage of Fa^oup ; bat the hsst 
is that of Joal, which cannot, h ear c T fc f, be entered hf 
htgt vessels, on account of a bank of sand, whlck witt 
not permit the ptesagc of any hot ssMdl ships: aUr 
sach as draw more ihaa Isn fest acater^ ate Isread to 
stmaia in the open sea, and to anchor ft mora Iham 
ii|^leen hundred toiscs from the coast* 

Fbnaerly wo tva flicked liDr slaves with the Tin ani 
4ln, hut the aamher fwely amoanled to more than^lwo 
haodred uinaaUy $' Irom the port of Joal, howeveft 
wUdi is fotmcd by the mouth of a river hearing the 
same name, Oowce derives great supplies of eaorilsnl 
aaew nf an extraordinary «ci|^t ; together with hogf^* 
lice, millet, maise, and a considetahle quantity al< 
paaliry. All these articles of subsisteace are sold at # • 
sety reduced price. 

The admiidstmtioD of 6oiee some time since kept 
ai a^nt at Joal ;. but at the time when I visitod Gosee^ 
this kind of factory was su ppr c si e d. It would be in 
fhet very useless to have continued it; fer the sub^ts 
M Bar-Sns not possessing hardly any other commerca 
^ ^fcan Aal af ^CiMki poultry, and other proaisions, am 



pvounfiMi 4y. 4heit^'tiin«Drc««.ito^se1i: tlii^ni.'sft .Goree ; 
and they easily jHftkkm XlimmAitariwttkiiki fiiroguev 
tiie p«tty^ coasting iiei|uiMt0 &fr>cmrrfiiig«f>D'lhia ^om4 
l&ei*ce. . ••■ * t^ '.. i. -i •/•*•. :i» ."i; . :• :. i 

* All the ttxpetice, iiier»fi>re, .whkk itbe;. country, of 
Buri-Sffi ^kutild iittfteftS0riiy4iM}|ri«s^c>o*Bts,in 5i>iine s^uvi 
toms to the king, some of the principaL'clnciBiiQC the vikt. 
Ilge&xviiteh iaj^ 'aloilg:tlKe^«oa«tv^^9i>d pmlicuiasly to* tlie 
piaster 'of JoaK By tveahs^of thf«^ idutiost « reguinlfc 
Jbtercoarsf nugfit li^ miititaiiied. nwitli theJ&ihg* and iik-. 
biU)itants of this terntdry; wbiob hesklcis. b^ii%- a \<ief4 
tacbed brancii of lheitingd«m of .SaSoui^ is al;tiMrsa|iiii 
lime subdrdsiiMte' tddUe interests of ^h\s |tCwf r« . . : : « 
c*TfaecoiuDti^y~oriTathec tH* atet^s'Df £uj:dSajiiiii^:<kH 
serve ai vjt}^ panicnlar attenii^iri Qn-^rcoiint.ol ihm 
situation, their extent, their f)dpi]k(»)n,- lind' the fi9!rt!M 
df IheichidE wkb.gorerbis thtni. « A idnd.«^ pi^y. Afid 
ovfltr-may be remaWted among tliese «taCiiea, (rom^h\df. 
t}ie comiaeroe af France might dtsi^^ g^cat a«ivajitag(Nli 
HhA kinjgdoms of Salum and* Sin^'aijd Ikose^ofiQftWllr 
Kolar^/aad Badtbpu^ skQa(edoiii^e*«igla t>ank.iof^.tllll 
Qambia; towards the tiioi»tk of.this riTar»iweY§<f9i|l 
ndcrly ;uni|pd under one, ctitii The Mandii|g$ cqi^ 
^eced .tiie: banks*. of th4 Ga»liia,> and. joined* i^^. 
kingdoms of Barra, Kolar, and Badibo^, t^\ the te^f^ 
tables of Saltim V audit hots 81 itad|i»kieea se^nt jthat tbe 
lirtle^coantry 4>f Btn ¥raa duKJotned in ox^ tpriippofti<^ 
ar^rii)Sce«bf Ihe^ireigbmg Caw^r*. <. > < >. : * . > M 
tjTbe'ilRBgdasni pfi Sakim* ts.sixtil leagure in exteoyH 
feom East to West^ by a medial bfcadlb p( tMr^t>-6^f|| 
leo^^yi wltickfitf8)» styr&ce o{tfiiaeetti^p4viA.I%Uitf^ 



leagues ; tbe piOpulalSoD is estimated at nearly t^nMi 
kuodred tfaau^and individuals. 

The hniAch or fiver ot $alum, the mouth of whid^ 
is situated acarljf io. 13® 4A' North latitude^ and, v\ 
fifteen minutes East of the first meridian of the island 
of Ferroy doi^ not proceed iata tbe interior of ehe 
coomtrjy farther than thirty leagues. At this dista^ca 
from the seay* the river becomiKi merely a broi^k, which 
is dry one part of the year ; hence il caAUOty ai^. soma 
fersons have thoughti, have a^y communication with 
the Qanibia. 

About se«en leagues from its mouth this river divide!a 
intQ various: braoches, all of which [>r4»cee(| dire^tlj^ 
towards the sea; that which i^ called fetti|( fixma % 
bay of more than a leagiie in hvead^b* 

This rii'er is very muddy, and its banks are covefa^ 
wUir walaf mato^a.; tbe tide Aotwt as far as Cahon%.tbe 
msidMM^a of thf ]Biur»Saiwi« and tirf nty le^vm dii^M^ 
fiKN^the fea ; a vfsse) miiy aqcbQr neac the «Mlag^ «f 
Caho]% aboHt a league &<m Caho^i in 9i^ fathon^ 
t£ mud* 

The water melons, which grow on the bca^Msh ^ 
Salum^ and ti^esaud which fonai its Mr teadfi it 
very (|.DheaUby9. The ^ir ai o|^pr«ss|ve f^id s|iAii|i§4 
and the naviyttian of this river is extremely paiufHla-W 
the vessel caa be steered only- during, higft wat^. 

Fropi I7d$ U^ l7^4tJ tha £jigM#h «ioae frpgrn^i^A 

tbe river of Salumt and carded on there a coiisidei{ahl% 
commerce ;. ;|icy ai^^, h6waver» |he credit aad 1k^ 
wo^K wt^ich thay. ei^oy^ ia tha stalei of the Kujh 
Salum ; same of their merchant 9ipMmi H^M^tt 
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on their power and ascendancy over the'liing and Ihc 
chiefs of the principal viHages, imposed on them the 
most revoking conditions, commrcted violence' on many 
of the inhabitants, and iiistilted* chnen- the king in his 
own residence. .* * 

This imprudent coridiict 'disgusted the "chief, as well 
as the inhabitants of Salnm, who conspired against two 
English vessels which were then alone in the river; 
they surprised them dutihg the night,' boarded the 
ressels in a prodigious nmnber,- subdned the creiv, and 
slaughtered a great many of them. After -this horrible 
Catastrophe, thd Ehginh ho* longer frequented the river 
of Salum« The!B\)r>Salum sought the friendship and 
ifelliance* of France, and sent- an ambassador to thV 
governor of the • Sen'e^i; to -solicit him to * vint 
Cahone. * " '- • -i •. . . / .- c. vj .. -. 

' Amdng those papers, 't^i'^hit hi '8tiiifid^Dti>dtathfr 
Confidence of M.de Repenligny) there Is ia'^jcHirrtal T>f 
lhe>ro3^ge and residence which he made inthe stUltei^ 
of the Bttr*SaluBi. Some int^^^tln^- deta(i!s of tbii 
journal may tend to give a slight idea of ihe naiure of 
ibis power. * * ' ^ ' *' ' ^ 

' ** On tho'tSth of Februaiy, I7S5, M, Sk llcpentigny 
arrived iiv the road .of the hltfnU- of Goree, at six'' 
0Vk>ck itt the irtorfiing, ' in the ^enefgaV passage- boat,' 
escorted by the 'Blonde corvette, commanded by the* 
AhHaiier de laTour-du-Pin.' At five oMock in tbe 
#<^ening, they anchored in the mt)uth of thtf Salum,* 
near the village of FtXt^. - Tlie bo^t alotie ent<ired th^ 
river; eod on the- iifdi<kiitti; ef the 96th,' the cdtvett^ 
*lltdfor^h^©ttiJiaa4* --^- •♦ I *.' i- - - . ..: 
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' ** Not beiag able to proceed only at high water, on 
account of the banks with wbich the river is obstnicteflly 
the navigation of the Senegal passage* boat was very 
long ; and it was four days reaching Cahola, which is 
only a league. from Cahone. 

*' At Cahola, M. de Repentigny fired five guns as a 
salute to the king x>f Salum, and- likewise to inform 
him of his arrival^ of which however" he wiUi already 
aware. The king was prepared to receive the governor 
of the Senegal, and assembled aboyt him the chiefs 
of his army> the heads of the state, and a part of his 
cavalry* 

" About half an hour after the salute, we perceived 
at a distance, towards Cabone, a multitude of lances 
and fusils, which glittered in. the rays of the sun* 
Soon after, we distinguished a numerous troop of 
horsemeu, about four hundred in number, covered 
with a kind of cap, which^considerably resembled a 
helmet. 

'* The warriors and great people were dresstd ia 
their war clothes. This habiliment, which is* made of 
strong cotton dyed of a red yellow, covers the body, 
and descends just below the waist ; the sleeVes are very 
large, and the width of them increased from the wrist 
upwards ; the front of this dress was ' regularly em* 
beliished with a kind of ornament, which we call 
brandebourg' made of red woollen ; their bnieches, 
which were of white linen with many folds, descended 
halfway down their thighs*; and their legs were covered 
with a sort of half boots made of red morocco leather* 
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^e* whole of tkts dress ^teintniled us BtrM|^ ot the 

Greek costutnt, 'snd 'kad a vety beoutiftil-^iisci. 

'^ Thrs trcNDrp x)f eavahy wlvanctid fegubirfy tomriads 
the banks 'Of thettver, a«i«8'tli^ap|p«Mlph«|l.:<i,e||n?i'* 

we distinguished the king, who was i&: fthe isiddle^ 
tnotttfted on a beautiful hone, ricUy capaiiaosed ; on 
teach sfde of intn walked a -siane^ who held-pv^r bis 
1»iead>a lai^ umbuslla, to shade him fpomxh^ beat of 
the ^9an ; round this littie army, we perceived some «ie- 
^a<;hed horsettieii diesaedin a grotesque maaaer^ who 
^hlH^d about coofasedly, erying out, a:»Kii9iag the 
most extravagant postures, and shaking long lance%to 
^e^entl of whe6h wassuspeaded a piece of r^ cloth. 
'^TlH^ie were cbe hinges .beffoen^y wiMa the iplojs call 
gHots : they constantly went, and came at a full gal* 
top> mki ehannted war soi^. 

** When tfaa-'king was arrived at tha «ide.o£ tbs river 
«ettT 9»hara the boatwasHiiehored, Mib de^Repentigny 
wished to land, in order to jcnn him. . B9I lome of |he 
tnhabllant^ «f fioree, who were in hift reti^^ui), en^ea« 
VoUMd to pTCTCnt kiiB^ aad observed lihat sijicb 1^ s|ep 
would be very inrpradent before boilsagjps were de- 
ttiinded. To these repteseotatioani iiciiwieKrr« be lent 
«o< eaV) ^and. iollowsBg the ^geni^rotis opaidiiiioe, of i^his 
abaraetor, be iaadad^aoconpaaiad fay Dirii^lipa^oAciers, 
^is seeretaiy «nd intcr p relen 

. ^ tesoooias be quitted bis stMop tba kk^ flowed 
%y>hi8>p0ine^fal waniorsy pieceedcd 4o a^etbim/ land 
mtoiJCbey'were mar eadi;«lber the acfio. npiaiiarck 
4M'tbeFnncbg6oer*l>'aaliitad end shook baiuiata^a 
laarit of friendship* . 
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' ** After some other mutual compliments, the kiig 
conducted the governor beneath a lar^e tree, the shade 
of "which sheltered them from the burning heat of the 
ran, and at tbe same time enabled them to converse mor * 
conveniently. 

*' Two mats were spread at the foot of this tree fo? 
them to sit upon, and they took their seats by the side 
of each other. The king had on- his right, the grand 
Alkier of his kingdom. Alkier is a title which signifies 
in this part of Africa, the principal agent for the affairi 
oi the king, or his prime minister. To the right of 
the grand Alkier, was seated the chief of the warrioidi^ 
denominated Farba. To the left of the French general 
were placed the two officers, his secretary, and inter* 
preter* 

** Sixty foot soldiers, armed with lances, formed 
round the king, a circle of twenty paces in diameter ; 
on the outside of this circle were stationed the little 
army. ' The king made a sign with his hand, and im« 
mediately a number oi'griots signified bylhe sound of 
a trumpet, which they wore suspended from their neckf 
that a profound silence must be kept. 

** It was indeed most scrupulously observed, but the 
•yes of alt were fi^ed upon the king and general ; atul 
the interest excited by this interview, was obvious in every 
countenance. " 

** The king and If. de Repentigny, now caused both 
^eir interpreters to advance, who stood before them, 
wken the general explained in a few words,^ the motive 
«f his voyage, and then passed on to general propo^i^ 
lions of honesty atid civility. The king re|>lied very 
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oblj^flgly, ftQcl with much grace, professing at ttt^safn^ 
tifne to have for him the greatest regard, 
s ** They then adjourned till the next day, when it 
was intended to open the ncgociations which formed th^ 
object of the voyage ; but before they parted, M. de 
Repentigny, who was delighted with the cordiality- of 
the king, requested him to pay him a visit, and see' hh 
i^ssel. The king accepted the proposition, without 
hesitation, and proceeded towards the side of the river ; 
but when the subjects of the Bur-Salum perceived that 
ke was going to enter the shallop, in order to proceed 
^%ghe vesseU they, rushed in crouds before him, to pre-* 
feat him ; and begged in the most earnest manner not 
4o fidopt (fuch a proceeding, which might expose his liie 
and liberty. The king seemed sensibly touched at these 
^timonies of affection^ but he commianded silence^ 
and with an elevated and firnn voice, exclaimed^ to. his 
people, while pointing to M. de lUipentigny, ^' this aged 
Frepch warrior did not fear to come to me, why. then 
should I fear to go ^o him ?'' At these words the tu* 
ipuU R^d «ilaria subsided, and the king entered the 
shallop with the Alkierf the Farba, and four other 
pfinoipal personages of his £ourt« 

^^ When we arrived on board the vessel, the French 
general condu<;ted the king into the couQcil chamber, 
and their seated him in an armed chair. 
. <* Sandene was the name of this kiog» His stature 
WRS very elevated, and extremely well proportioned ; 
iiSi physiognomy was noble and impressive, and his 
dress teiidq^l greatly to augment the grandeur of his whole 
^ppearftnce^ His head was covered with a blue cap». 
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^mamettted with tittle gold bands cylmdric^tly formed : 
between the spaces of these b^nds, were scattered littl*' 
plates of the same metal, very neatly worked. Thest 
ocoamentsv which were regularly arranged, rested upon 
a band of large gold plates, at the top of which was a 
Tery great button of the same metal, carved and eni« 
beUi^hed with open work ; the wliole of these ornaments 
altogether, gave the cap greatly the appearance of ^ 
crawn. He was covered with a very ^ ample tuftick^ 
vjhich descended to his kne^; it was made of white 
cotton, striped with red, and fastened round the waist 
by a sash of the same colour, the two ends of which 
hung oa the left side, and descended below the kriee^i 
This, tumck was open at the breast, and omdmentcd 
cm both sides with large branddijourgs of red woollen; 
OnJbis. breast hung a golden globe, about the size of a 
hen's- ^g, suspended from his neC>k by a string of critn^oil 
silk. This globe^ncksed tbeebd of ^ii^elephant's iti\]^ 
about fourteen inches in lei^h. The bkck hairs of 
this tail floated in. the breeze, and the effect profluce^ 
by this royal ornament^ ^r rather grisgris, wifcs very 
stngulac . 'The sleeves of the tunic were very short and 
left uncovered, the sinewy, braiwney, but %ve41 propbf- 
tioned arms of his majesty. The king, like the other 
warriors, wore: a pair of white cotton breeches, ^bidt> 
were in a number of folds, and descended only half 
way down his thighs; they in fact, resembled greatly 
cuirasses ; .he wore sandals which were fastened by 
lacies.iialf way up the leg: his arms were surrounded 
with gold rings, and a large scymetar with a gold hilt, 
and moroceo dbeath, covered with gold plat^^ hung at 
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kis light side, suspended by a belt of red cloth xicMy. 
ornutnented. The royal visit lasted two bour$, .th/9 
ItihoU of which >vas passed in questions relative .|o 
France, to the prince who governed that counti*yj its 
riches^ the king of England, and the English* 

". The Bur-Salum, was particularly anxious to know 
^whether France v/sls more powerful than England, ai)4 
whether his alliajicfi with her would, secure him, from ail 
insult on the part of the English » 

,*' M. deRepentigny replied to all these quei^tlot^s iaa ^. 
Il^isfactpry manner. Every testimony of aifectio^ wa^ 
reciprocally laviahed, but the approach of night tenni<* 
na^ti^fl this conference, in which Sandene received great 
pleasure ; but shewing the general the setting lun, ho 
told him be must depart ; be arosei and ffliowed by 
those who escorte4 him, proceeded to enter the boaV 
ivhen tprning towards M» de R^p.entigpy iie.tookJUii 
hand, and pressing it to his heart, told him that b» 
should wait for him the. ne:(t day at Cahone, the place 
of his residence ; that he would sead hordes for him and 
his suit; and lastly, in order to give the general a bril- 
liant mark of his confidence, begged of him to keep his 
cr9wn,. the weight of which would embarrass and 
inQqmmode him, in the journey which he. had to m9kfi 
before he should arrive at home. . . 

" Thus passed this first day. As soon, as the king 
landed^ he mounted his horsetail the cavalry assembled 
in order i^ound him^ and they set off lor Cahoue. ,at a 
fulf gallop. , * . 

*• On the followiug morning bcforq the dawp of day, 
Sandene had the horses which he promised th^ geaeral* 
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conveyed to the side of the river, and in order to pay 

him a particular honor he likewise sent an escort of a 

hundred horse soldiers. M. de Repentigny disembarked^ 

followed by the officers and people who formed his 

retinue; and escorted by a detachment of soldiers* 

whth he had OB board, he proceeded towards Ca- 
hone. 

<' We arrived there at eight o'clock in the morning 
and dismounted at the door of the royal quajter* Tha ' 
sound of numerous trumpets announced his arrival, an4 
the grand Alkier and the Farba, came out to receive ' 
him. 

*^ The apartment of the king, is surrounded by three 
large courts, which are covered with houses, atid in- 
habited by the royal servants. At the door of each of 
these courts, a guard of twenty men was stationed, 
armed with arrows and sagayes. The particular enclo- 
sure which is appropriated to the apartments of thft 
king, is very large, and contains more than sixty 
houses, which are inhabited by his women, his children, 
his officers, and his confidential slaves. 

** In the midst of a space of this quarter is th* 
royal residence, which stands alone; it is formed 
cylindrical ly; its diameter is thirty feet, and its height 
five and forty feet. Its roof is a conical dome, twenty 
feet high ; but in its construction, it is in no respect, 
different from that of all the other houses of Africa; it 
is built with wood, and covered with millet-straw ; and 
the only perceptible distinction is, that this- royal 
edifice appeared to have been erected with more care, 
and was better thatched than the rest. ^ t 
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^ Th« top. and the interior sides, of the dome were 
fevered wkh matting of different patterns, very well 
executed ; all the interior circumference was orria- 
ineate^l ^itb fusiU, pi&tob, sabres, poignards, saddles, 
.bri^iesy horse-cloths, bows^ quiYei:5 filled with arrows, 
lance$9- and st^yes.^ A mixture of fine^ sand, anc^red 
earth, combined with gum- water, formed the area or 
Aoor, which was covered over with mats. 

•* The end opposite the door was occupied by two 
fteps, each four feet long, raised only ten inches above 
the ground,' and covered with a carpet of blue cloth. 

*• M. ,de Repentigny found the king sitting on one 

ef these steps. On the arrival of the general the 

. -Bur-'Salum arose, advanced towards hira, and taking 

Jiim by the hand, made him sit down at his right side 

on the step contiguous to his own. 

. '^ After some compliments, and assurances of mutual 

friendship and regard, M. de Repentigny arose, and 

returned to, Sandene the cap or crown, which he bad 

:Jtft;in his possession the preceding evening. The king 

bfgged the general to place it on his head, which was 

done; this occasioned several circumstances, which 

, . inleHc«te.d the spectators, and the king after having 

.../COfUiWilMiQd silence, addressed the general in the foi- 

jowiogwofd^: 

^.Jrsee you, in ray hou$e in the presence of the great 

people of my kingdom, and I sec you with pleasure. 
/* JfoU/wibJi to speak to me; address me with the same 
ij iouafiden^e, t^i)dit(»e same freedom, as you would your 
' . .OTito kfotiMiti t^li me.\yjhat: you wish, and I will hear 

Ibee with attention; if thy desires be such as can be 
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.^complished, and arc advantageous to my nobles and 
my people, who, ^ear thee, they shall be satisfied. I 
Jove/ I esteem you, and feel for yott all the affectiba 
.i^f a brother/ 

" These words were translated to M. de Repentigny 
by his interpreter, after which the general spoke in his 
turn ; he entered immediately on the treaty of alliance, 
whith was the object of his voyage; the kingreplied, 
that so important an affair roust be discu^ed in public, 
in presence of the principal chiefs of the country, and 
the people ; he therefore ordered that on the following 
morning, there should be a general meeting. 

** lliese states-general were held in a large place, 
belonging to the royal village. The treaty ofittlliknce 
was discussed, and resolved upon'; and after a iew 
other particular conferences* had taken plac«, which 
lasted five days, the articles were ratified. 

" This treaty was written on two separate columns, 
the one in Arabic by the Marabouht, who spoke ^nd 
wrote this language, and the other in French, by the 
general's secretary; of this authentic document, there 
was a duplicate made, each of which was joined by the 
Bur Sal urn, and ^I. de Repentigny. 

" After this the two treaties were placed on a^mat 
between the king and the general, each of whom having 
their right hand placed on the two original papeftyicon. 
taining this assurance t>f mutual alliance tiind fidendship, 
swore to observe them inviolably. 

" All the chiefs of the country of Salum, and all the 
people who accompanied M. de Repentigny repeated the 
same viva voce; and the whole assemblage in ^e-hall. 
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testified their satisfaction by loud and reiterated accla- 
mations. 

^* Sandene once more commanded silence; he gav« 
one copy of the treaty to the general and the other ht 
placed in his bosom, beneath his tunic. The three 
principal conditions of this convention were the entire 
cession of the island of Kasthiambee to France ; that 
the French nation should alone be admitted into the 
states of Saltfm, and to establish a factory at Kiawer." 

Kyahour, which in the maps is denoted by the name 
of Kiawer, is a large village, the population of which is 
more than seven thousand individuals; it is situated 
nearly under the third meridian, thirty minutes East of 
the island of Ferro, about thirty six leagues to the East 
of Cahone, and seven leagues from the right bank of the 
<7ambia, and from a little port in that river, which also 
bears the name of Kiawcr. 

Dtiring the time of the ancient India Company, Mho 
were almost sovereigns of the whole commerce belong- 
ing to the government of the Senegal, who used their 
privilege with equal judgment, grandeur, and generosity, 
and who in every quarter which they frequented, ren- 
dered the French name honoured and respected, Kia- 
wet was one of the most celebrated slave markets in 
the western part of Africa, to the North of the line. 
The Manding merchants who were formerly denoted by 
the appellation of Ghineus, arrived there from the 
interior of the country bringing with them numerous 
chains of slaves. 

Every thing that the upper part of the course of the 
Gambia could ofifer for commerce^ was at that tim« 
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at tlfe disposal of France. The India Company had a 
considerable factory at Joar, between the village of 
Ki^wer and the port ; and the trade which they there 
carried on in slaves, gold, elephant's teeth, wax, and 
raw hides, formed very considerable articles of proiit^ 

The misfortunes of the seven year's war, the peace 
17^3, and the fall ot the ancient India Company, iosi 
to France all the advantages which she possessed in the 
Gambia^ and in the states of the Bur-Salum ; but the 
treaty concluded '}n 1785 by M. de Repentigny, with 
the Bur-Salum Sandcne, enabled us once more to trade 
with, the prince and inhabitants of this rich country; 
to.extend our connections along the right bank of the 
GtHubia^ as far as the sources of this river; and alsq ta 
reach by this road thct interior countries of Africa* 
The country of Salun) is very fertile and well populated % 
its inhabitants are sensible and courageous; the prince 
is richy and is the only king in these western regioa^f 
who maintains his rank widi a kind of sbew^ dignity, 
and magnificence. 

The territory .of the lolofs which formerly extended 
as iar as the Gambia, now terminates at the souther^ 
frojitiers of Salum. 

Before speakiiijg of the Handings, who possess the 
northern baaks of this last-mentioned river, we wiH 
subjoin, in addition to the observations already made 
rolative to the lolof nation^ a view of their numerical 
system, and an extract from the vocabulary of ^^ir 
language. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

' v. 

tHE NUMERICAL SYSTEM OF THE lOLOF KAXlp^* 

J summary view of their arithmetic — Extract from the vocahu* 

lary of their language* 

The lolof negroes are distinguished from all the othef 
black nations of western Africa to the north of the line, 
by a fine, brilliant, and pure black colour ; by a noble 
and impressive form ; by a character naturally disposed 
to benevolence and virtue ; and by an high opinion of 
the excellence and remote antiquity of their origin* It 
has already been observed, that this nation occupies 
between the Senegal and the Gambia, and between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the seventh western meridian of the 
island of Ferro, a territory of four thousand eight hiift. 
dred square leagues ; it has likewise been noticed, that 
they have remained united amongst themselves wiihiout 
any foreign admixture, and that a number of .very piro* 
bable circumstances concur to establish the purity and 
antiquity of their race. . r.- 

The numerical system which they have preserved in 
dll ife simplicity is very remarkable. 

Among the lolofs the science of arithmetic has not 
only remained in its infancyi but it even yet remains ia 
its very cradle. ... 
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Those negroes count by quinquennial periods, and 
though they are contiguous to the Moors, who follow 
the Abrabic system of numeration ; they have never 
adopted the decuple progression, which all men with a 
uniformity not surprising, have chosen for constructing 
tbeir numerical system* 

In the western countries of Africa, therefore, and 
principally among the lolofs, we may observe the qiost 
ancient traces of arithmetic ; for the epoch when this 
science included only the quinquennial manner, must 
have been anterior to that, when man already a little 
accustomed to the exercise of his reason, found' the 
decimal period, indubitably connecled with the numbfrr 
of fingers oh his hands. 

Yet man was created with two hands, and with fiv# 
fingers on each. How then did it happen, that when 
he first endeavoured to. coi^nt, he did not ground his 
calcuiations on the lumber of his fingers ? This is a 
very natural objection. , . 

But if we throw our ideas to ihe earliest ag^s of 
liuinan existence^ we may perhaps imagine, that man 
just. emerging from the bands of his Creator, and y^ 
simple, pure, and uncontaminated, having only two 
bands for all the necessaries of life, assigned to eacH of 
them its particular functions ; the right hand was de* 
voted to all the noble, and honest occupations, while, 
the lefk performed every base and ignoble office. * 
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* This supposition carries withk little probability 
and less ingenuity. In those primitiYe ages of mankind 
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From lience the preference obtained by the one over 
(be other; from hence the pre-eminence of ' the riglit 
band over the left ; and from hence perhaps it arose, 
Ihat when the first men became united in society, and 
islt the want of a system t)f numeration, all their eleva- 
ted and noble thoughts being naturally associated with 
the right hand, the five fingers of this hand became the 
foundation of their numerical systeixr; and the quin* 
quennial period, has therefore, doubtlesb, been the first 
Inisis of the science of arithmetic* 
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ynhtn man was pure and immaculate, find his wants but 
few, and easily supplied* it may be supposed that his 
bands were adequate to every thing required ; and it is 
a puerile conjecture, to suppose that in those times of 
almost native innocence there .diould be found any 
•ccupations which, ciMiqparatively speaking, could be 
considered as ignoble or uaworthy. It would be difR- 
cult I believe for our autbor to point out, or even to 
bint on supposition the nature and • quality of those 
offices which belonged to the fight hand, and those 
which belonged to the left; for there ought and mast 
be a very obvious distinction between them, that eoald 
induce this primitive race of mankind, to attach ideas 
of granduer and superiority to the one, and of baseness 
and vulgarity to the other. The opinion h in fact too 
refined, and the singularity which our author seems to 
have discovered mu&t rather be sought for in the slow 
progression of huaian knowkdge than in Ib^ discri- 
miaataott wbicl^ be baa«s9i|aad. to iU'^'^^JUiiaf% 
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The lolofs bave retained the prejudice which, (Mqribes 
a pre-eminence of the right hand over the left, in the 
same manner as they have preserved, . th? ^labit of 
counting by the quinquennial, p^rivd. 
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Ben , . 
Yar 
Niet 
"-•'Niafief^ 
Guruni 
Gurura-ben 
Gurura-yar 
Gurum-niet 
Gurum-niant. 

f uc 

. Fuc-ac-bea 
, Fuc-ac-yar 

.Fuc-ap-iiu't 

'■ , . f ... 

Fuc-ac-niai)ct 
Fuc-ac-gurum 
Fug-a^c- gii rum- ben 
Fu9-ac-gurum-yar 
Fuc-ac-gurum-hient 
Fuc-ac gurura-nianet 
. Nitt 
Kittrac-ben 
Nitt-ac-gurum 
Nitt-ac-guruni-bcn 
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One p. ,,, 


'.;.. -'-v.' 


Two ' 

1 * > 


' r 


Three 




Fbftt"''^*-" 


'■*«*- • *— - m 


Five ... . 

• » 

Eight . ;: 




Nipc . ' . 


' ' •* 


Ten , 


* M. 


Eleven 


m 


Twelve 


k 


Thirteen 




Fourteen 


i 


Fifteen 


# 


Sixteen 


« 


Seventeen 




Eighteen 


•'i 
. 1 


Nineteen 


4 •» 


Twenty 


« • * 


Twenty-one 




Twenty-five 


* • t' 


Tvveuty-six: 


* • 
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' Faftever 

• FSiiiever-ac ben 

I^anever-ac-gurum 

Fanever-ac-gurum-ben 

Nianetfuc 

Nianet-fuc-ac-ben 

N iunet-f uc^-ae-gunim 

Nianet- fuc-ac-guru m.ben 

Gurum fuc 

Gurum fuc ac-ben 

Gurum- ben- fuc 

Gurum beii-fuc-aoben 

Gurum-yar-fuc 

Gurum-yar-fuc ac-ben 

Gurum-nict-fuc 

Gurum-niot-fuc-ac-b«n 

G u ru ra- ni ane t- fixe 

Gurum-nianet-fuc-ac-ben 

Temer 

Tenier-ac-ben 

Yar-Temer 

Niet-Temer 

Nianet- temer 

Gurum -temer 

Gurum- ben-t<?mer 

Gurum-yar-tomcr 

Gurum-niet* temer 

G urum-niauet- temer 

Gunn 

Gunn-ac-temer 

Gunn ac-yar- temer, &c. 



Thirty 

Thirty-one 

Thirty-five 

Thirty-six 

Forty 

Forty- one 

Forty-five 

Forty- six 

Fifty 

Fifty -one 

Sixty 

Sixty -one 

Seventy 

Seventy-one 

Eighty 

Eighty-one 

Ninety 

Ninety-one 

11 unci red 

Hundred and one 

Two-hundred 

Three-hundred 

Four-hundred . 

Five-hundred 

Six-hundred 

Seven-hundred 

Eighthundrcd 

Nine-hundred 

One-thousand 

Eleven-hundred 

Twelve-hundredy &c« 



It is evident that this system of numeration is merely 
a perpetual repetition of the period of tJM firft £ve 
numbers, and its primitive sinjplicity, becomes very 
complicated after the QUQibers have exceed thQ flrsf 
ten. 

The attachment of the lolofs to their ancient Arith- 
metic, has no reference to the impossibility».of qoQt|>rf«- 

hending their genefal system of decuple; a4*Hb<l^^^^> ^^^ 
rather to the long est^Kshed use of the ancient idfft^^ 
and customs of th^irrflff e. ;. . ; ^ 

These people perfof^).>vith rapidity some complicated 
calculations, by ^^tjuvliDg for vocal arithf&e|H:« » 
method of calculating. ma|eria11y, which is perfomed' 
either by signs or thq motions of the ^ve ingers.of • th^ 
right hand : and all thpir* bargains, however, (^onu4br'^ 
able they may be, are jp^de by the finger^;pf thU b^R^' 
alone, and without ai^.^fjtten signs for tji^y d& Jipfi 
known how to write, ^it^er ihcir language,. or tb^ l^un^ 
hers of their numerical isyslipm. 

Their language is pc|Qr,!lt>utit is soft and agreeably. 
The lolof women spea^ it carelessly, and as tl^ir voi^tf' 
possesses certain^^ infle^t4f|tlB of a voluptuous so^q^S9» 
this sonorous languagfi.acvc|V|iresin their mo)|^)^ gX^fff^. 
full and tender ch&v^^t^T, 

Skmjbe A/abionVv^ord^ have doubtless bocpm^ ii}car« 
pomted with itj mid. yi^9^y. alftPiObse.rve in it a .fenf 
Portuguese words but these examples are verynwrff 
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EXTRACT YROX THE lOLOF VOCABULARY, 



I^Ila 


God 


Assaman 


The heaven 


Ghinh 


The devil. 


Burhum safara 


The sun 


Burhum safara lionn 


The moon 


Bail 


Father 


Sama bail 


My father 


D^ ^-----s. 


Mother 


Saman dh /^^^^. 
Gour fef^^l^ 


Mj mother 


Man 


Digu^n ^^3y 


Woman 


Rak gour ^ ^n^JI^ 


Brother 


Sama rak gour 


My brother 


Rak digu^A 


Sister 


Sama rak digucn 


My sister 


Ourouss 


Gold 


Bop 


Head 


Sama bop 


My bead 


Lamin 


The tongue 


Sama gtiemin • 


' Mif mouHi 


Baccane 


The nose 



The loldfs swear by saying <^ iik ao fna bacean^' wbich 
me<ns, bymt/n^e. That is tbeir most general moda 

of allegation* '. 

Raffet Pretty 

Raffetna She is pretty 

Raffetinga You are pretty 

Ak raffet ^ow pretty she it 
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Botiroit 




Bread 


"bock 


> 1 


Water ' 


-GuUi 


■■ • 


The teeib 


Lokoo 


• 


The arm 


l^aram 


- ■ . ' 


1'Keiin^et^ 


Blrf • 

# • ■ ■ 


I i: ' ' 
1 


•the.B^lly; ' 


iikim 


i ■ » ^ • V 


Thebeafi ' ' 


Ruthin ' 


' ■•.■•' 


TFfie bbvrels 


Hyap 


,1 r r 


Flesh • 


Caor 


• 'It ' 
1 


Hair 


Nyac 


• 


The elbow 


Houp 


4 


The thighs 


Lamai 


1 


The tongue 


Biguenbhir 


* .A 


A fat woman 


Gabour 


• 


A bad woman 


Oppc 


, r 


Sick 


Oppena 




I am sick 


Niaco 




Hot 


Niaco na 




It is hot 


Lionn 


Jl . f • ' 


Cold 


Sangara 


.. : • 


Brandy 


Bi 


/ 


Wine 


. Mai man bi 


; 


Give me some win* 


Tamaka 


1 , 


Tobaccb 


Pettel 


■ 


'^Mtfskett 


Diasfi • ' 




'Sabre 


Toulhabe 


« < « < 1 . 


White . • 


lolof 


i- "i 


Black 


Rachtia 


r : 


Good 


Bahout 




Bad 



i 
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• t 1 k ^ 

•^ Kheull . .r Spirit 

Amena khuell \^. There is a man of spirit 

Barengha khuell You have a great de^l of 

spirit 
(Bur) This word is e(}iially employed in denoting a 
chief, a king, a sovereign, or a master. The lolof 
negroes say, Burhy-Iolof^ or Burb-I-Iolof, Thfy call 
the king of Salum, Bur-Sahm^ and the goyernpr pf thf» 
-Senegal Burhuni'dar, 



Dionn 


Butter 


Sann 


Milk 


Guenar 


Hen 


Cankuet 


Duck 


Guienn 


Fish 


Nftck 


Ox 


Bamm 

Gui6 

Schagle 

Bouki 


Pig 
Elephant 

. Tiger 
Wolf 


Gaulhinn 


Ostrich 


Zedre 
Gh^napp . 
Phas 


Sheep 
Horse 
Goat 



Sottio. Tliis the name of a small soaped stick one ef 
the extremities of>hich is made into a little brush with 
whi/ch the lolof women, perpetually rub their teetbi 
in order to keep themjfi^rfe/ct and white. \ 

Vina Iron 

Dough Pea 

Bomena Blind 

Folgar ; P;uhlic festival 

JDoug-hpul Millet 
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Barenm v.. 
Glaalh 

I 

Poough ^ : . 

Smagalla 

Toffi 

Faik 

Dongoham 

Sangoiut 

Ouhai 

TTiei 

Elleck 

Gareiiaott Elleck 

Demb 

Minguetto 

D^nad^na 

Garallun 

Se-unn 

Nann 

Leek ou leckamm 

BenhuU 

Guiarfaun . 

Mett hatt , 

Bheiiinkhisi . 

Meek 

Loll 

Sama rafetnaloU 

Mouss 

Kass 

Kainn 

Dhyarukio 

Dhyarakio-famba 
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Mueh 

A canoe 

Cannon 

QuiTer 

To spit 

To dance 

To sit down 

To bathe 

To sing 

To-day 

To-morrow 

After to-morrow 

Yesterday 

It rains 

It thunders 

A tree , 

Marriage 

To drink .; 

To eat 

A day 

Two months ^ 

Three years 

This instant 

To-morrow ^ 

Extremely 

She is extremely pretty 

Unlucky, 

Injury ; j 

I do not know > 

Good day ^ 

Good day sir . 
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'V 



■ ■ 

Dhyaragoiial 

Fhanandhiam '^ ' 

Dhyam6sa '^<- "^ 

D'hiamedal 

Ouaa 

Dhyett 

Dhyapab 

Kahihfil 

D'amehel • ' ' ^' 

Ghuyend6 

Ghuyall 

Soopena fiil^fiti" 

Lak nondemS ii)ttt6i. ' 

Diapol ' [ 

Gucrum nala '"'■' ''^ 

Bcngucna '^ ^"^ 

Bougouma ' 

Bouguena leek ' 

Bouguena nann 

Denala diock leff 

Diock ma quit ' ' ' 

Jalla denala demdi: ' 

Paka ' ■ '^^ 

Ouakande ''' ^ 

Doumou ouakainM 

KaiWlbi "' 

Dongue ' 

Barra via 

Sogttha ^ 

Paht 

Gcunap^ 
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Good evemng^ £ t '• • • . I 

Good night 

How doyottdt^ 

Very well 

Yes 

No 

Take '^ • -^ 

Come here ■*' 

Go your waya '^'* *' * 

To buy 

To sell '' 

Dost thoti tb^ ih^t 

Will you take a WAtt ? 

Take 

I thank thee 

I will 

I will not 

I wish to cat 

I wish V6' d'HY*' ';' ' 

I will give you thit ' 

Give me that ' '' '^ 

God will rewardyoA ^ 

Apoignard^ ' ' ' [ 

A box 

The key of a box ^ ^ 

A dag '* ■*'*•- '*• ' ' 

A feather - 

A bar of iron 

Lame 

One eyed ^ • •* 

A cat -'-'WJ-'0::>. . ;;• 
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Doghol 

Brum 

Faw 

Negueman 

Louga-kalat 

Sopenata tie some koU 

Oua quell 

Danadem 

Mangadelo 

Guesuala 

Menguendelo 

Fatene kolaco 

Baniman toubabile 

Maniman 

.Maniraan bi 

Bougena doi 

Soma top denameti 

Niatar la diar 

So 

Se 

Deguyor 

Qui ammoy 

Guinder 

Guial 

Dcgenga lolof 

Niata houacton guip^ 

Oubol bountonbour 

Buanane man jour 

Loung a houcha 



To cut t 

Copper 
A horse 
To hop ' 

What art thou thinking of? 
I love thee with all my heart 
Go down 
1 am going . 
I am about to return 
I see you 
1 sleep 
I recollect 
Let me alone 
Give me 

Give me some wine 
I wish to begin 
I have the head ache 
How much did that cost t 
Some milk 
'Marriage 
To the right 
To the left 
To buy 
To sell 

Can you speak lolof ? 
What is o'clock ? 
Shut the door 
Shew me the way 
What didst thou say ) 
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From this small number of words some general idea 
may be formed of the Io]of language, which though soft 
and agreable* appeared. to. me as rude and unformed as 
their arithmetic. 

The negroes havie tliree kinds, of. complfments .with 
which they salute each other wten they meet. Thoy 
take hold of the right hand^ and in the morning address 
you with dhyarakio kiameca sahayekiamsendelle sa§huiba$ 
9a dome ghuiam; which sigpifies Good day ; Koip do^^in^ 
do ? your father^ your mpther, and children, qre they qll 
well? " ' ' . I 

After mid- day, instead pf dhyarakio, v/hich n good 
day, they say dheranghuando, and afterwards the saix^e 
words as in the morning. . In the evening their saluta- 
tion IS dneranvhuenguo^ . 

I shall here conclude my; observations on a language 
wl^ph is doubtless very anqent ; ani^ whicn,. i^ue as it 
is, may nevertheless present to those whose studies art 
of this naturcji ^^}^y V^O^ interesting, data. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

THE HIVER 'pAMBRA> VULGARLT CALLED THAT 

or GAMBIA. 

» f » I " 

The bay of Si. ^arv-^/ the motUk of tie Gambia-^Some ge» 
^tral ideas relative to this river-^Its sources traced to the 
North side of the mountains ofKong^^f the Handing coun» 
try — The Mandings have formed several hingdoms on the 
right banh of the Gambia^ and on some parts of the lefl 
banhr-^Nature of the soil through which the river flows — Mo* 
live of my residence iH that country — Of the English fort St, 
James — State of the English commerce^ in this river ^ in 17S6— 
Kingdom of Barrd — Of Albreda — Rc'establishment of a 
French factory in this village^ and (idvantages which may 
result from it^—Of some circumstances relative to the nego* 
ciations and interviews to which this establishment gave rise^ 
with the hing^ Barray and the regent of this little hingdom* 

A. I 
FTER having passed the coasts of the Bur-SalunSs 

and doubled the western point of the island of Bententt, 

we steered nearly South-east, and the corvette called 

the Rossignol, commanded by the Chevalier de Brach, 

in which I had embarked, eutered on the -2d of April, 

1786, into the bay virhich precedes the mouth of 

the, Gambra, or as it is called by us, that of Xhm 

Gambia. 
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This bay, which may be called the bay of St. Mary, 
in order to distinguish it from the river which is en- 
tered after crossing it, is fifteen leagues in depth, by^ 
nearly seven leagues in width* 

Its opening is denofed' by Cape St. Mary to the 
South, and the island of Birds {VUe cmx oiseaux) \to 
theKorth. It must be navigated with great caution , 
on account of the numerous sand and mud banks which 
render its bottom very unequal ; but a. channel, which 
with a breadth of twelve hundred toises, has con- 
stantly seven or nine fathoms water, and which flows 
upwards of three thousand toises, leads to tKe mouth 
of the river, which the natives calls Gambra. 

This mouth is more than two leagues in brcadtli, and 
is denoted to the Norths by the point of Barra, and to 
■ the South by that of Banguiou, 

As soon as these two points are passed, the breadth 
of thie river is near six leagues, after which it dimi- 
nishes. Towards the village of Albreda, and off the 
' English fort James, it is little more than a league ; 
but this considerable breadth it preserves, together 
with a great depth of water, as'faf as Pisania, which 
is one of the principal English establishments, situated 
in Upper Yani, nearly ^eighty leagues from the sea. 
Merchant vessels proceed as far as this extensive fac- 
tory, wher^ the tide is still very perceptible. 

According to the geographical observations, relative 
to the interior of Africa, published by Major Rennell, 
in the name of the African Society, formed at London 
for thepurpoS^e of facilitating discoveries in the central 
countries of this part of the world, the sources of the 

3 
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Gambia are situated nearly under the 1 !• 6' North la- 
titude, on the northern side of the great western 
chain, of the mountains of the moon, which at that 
time were called the chain of the mountains of Kong ; 
and nearly a hulidred and thirty leagues distant from a 
celebrated city of the same name, which is also 
placed to the North of these mountains, under the 
. eleventh parallel, and three hundred direct leagues from 
the sea: 

The Handing country, or the natal territory 6{ the 
nation of that name, is situated between the sources of 
the Gambia, and the town of Kong ; and between the 
tenth and fourteenth parallel. 

The real extent of this interior territory is not yet 
well known ; but the Manding country must form a 
very considerable and powerful state, if we judge from 
its celebrity, its conquests, and its extensive connec- 
tions with the eastern and western countries of Africa, 
to the North of the line. 

From this mountainous and ekvated part of Africa, 
descended those Manding colonies who conquered Bam- 
bouk, and the hanks of the Gambia, from > its source 
as far as the !^ca. On the right bank of this river, 
these colonies have founded many petty kingdoms, of 
which the most celebrated are those of Barra, Kolla, 
Badibou, and Upper and Lower Yani. On the left 
bank of the river, the Manding establishments are less 
frequent, and more distinct, and there is likewise a 
mixture of various races. 

The Gambia, between Barraconda above Pisania, 
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and the sea, runs through a very low country, and it» 
course is sinuous, and gives rise to a number of isl«s. • 

Between Pisania and the sea, the bottom of the river 
is deep and muddy, and the countries which it waters 
are marshy, but nevertheless fertile and populous^ Its 
banks are ornamented with wihl filberts, partly sub- 
merged during the flood tides, and the lower branches 
of which are loaded with oystfers of a larger sire, and 
much fatter than those known in Europe ; but their 
taste is too sweet and insipid. 

The great isles of the river, as well as the woods 
which cover part of its banks,^ are full of elephants, 
and a number of wild and ferocious animals ; and 
Hippopotami and Caymans inhabit its waters in great 
abundance. The river also abounds in several sorts 
of fish. 

If agriculture were to be adopted on the banks of 
this river, and a part of the immense forests with 
which they are covered, was destroyed, and the ground 
cultivated, the countries watered by the Gambia would 
become wholesome, and soon produce in profusion the 
most valuable articles. 

It is peculiarly in these countries, that any well ar- 
ranged and regularly conducted attempts of civiliza- 
tion, by England or France, would soon be attended 
with the greatest success. 

To collect the best possible accounts relative to the 

Gambia, to the countries threugh which it flows, to 

the commerce afforded by its navigation, and to that 

carried on by the English in 1786; to give activity to 

. our rights in this river ; to treat with the chiefs of th« 
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kingdom of Barra, concerning the re establishment of 
a French factory at Albrcda"; to stipulate for recrpro- 
cal conditions, which might secure the permanence of 
this factory, and to determine on the extent of ground 
which It should occupy : all these points were included 
in the object of my mission to this beautiful river, and 
the motive of my residence in it at two different pe- 
riods ; for we entered it a second time on our return 
from Sierra Leona. 

But before speaking of our commercial affairs, which 
at that period were reduced almost to nothing, it is 
proper to mention those of the English, whose right! 
and power were much more extensive than our own', 
and whose commerce was consequently very advt^n^ 
tageous. 

There is in the Chronicles ef Normandy, and in 
come other works relative to the commerce of France, 
traditions yet extstihg, which give to the Normans, 
and particularly to the merchants of Dieppe, the ho- 
nour of having discovered the Gambia in 1590, and 
establishing there the first commercial house. 

The Portuguese afterwards possessed themselvos of 
this river ; it next fell into the hands of the English, 
who constructed in 1686, on a rock- bank in the middle 
of the river, and abput nine leagues from its mouth, a 
square fort of bnck-work, Danked with four bastions, 
and it was called fort James, in honour of King James, 
who had just ascended the English throne. Four years 
after its construction, King James lost the battle of 
the Boyne, and with it a throne, on which the Stuarts 
eould never again hold the royal sceptre. 
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Tbe reck of which this fort was construct^, formed 
a trapezium of seventy toises in length> by thirty^six of 
medial breadth* Three of its angles are defended by 
circular batterief, near the edge of tbe water, each of 
them having eight embrazures. 

The Ibrt occupies the middle of this trapeatumj its 

four interior lines are not each of them more than fif« 

teen toises long* whieh gives a surface of two hundred 

and twenty-five toises^ which are occupied by quarters 

for the governor and the officers; by a cistern, an 

oven, a~ powder magazine, some other repositories, and 
guard-houses. 

The curtains of this fort, which have no platform, 
are each of them $ix toises in length, whilst the extent 
of a flank, and the face of a bastion, is eleven toises. 
The soldiers' houses, those of the negroes, the forges, 
and the artil1ery«stpres occupy the exterior of the fort, 
which would have been better if constructed on a cir^ 
cular plan, ^ . 

In l6'95, the Count de Genes, commanding a French 
squadron, took fort James, and chased the Eoglisi\ 
from the Gambia : but by the peace of Ry&wick, they 
obtained re-posscs&ion of it in 16^7' In 1703, M« de la 
Roque 'again expelled them, and ruined their fort and 
factories. Other similar vicissitudes continued tQ take 
place till, in I779t fort James was once mor^ tAkeu 
by M. de Pontdeveze, a naval officer, who was in- 
structed to destroy all the English establishments on the 
coasts of Africa. In 1786, 1 had an opportunity of 
observing the exactitude with which this c\celleut of- 
ficer had executed lus orders ; for there was not^ 
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eiUierftt fort James, or at fori Bence, in the nytr of 
Sierra 'Leona, a single principal wall which was not 
completely battered. 

The respective rights of France >and England to the 
Gambia, was decided very much to onr disadvantage 
by the peace of 1783, Previous to this, we enjoyed 
the. liberty of navigating every part of it ;• bat our pri- 
vil^s were then restricted to* llie lower part of its 
course,' comprized between its mouth, and fort James, 
and our vessels dare not proceed beyond the line of 
this fort. 

The English being thus masters of the navigation of 
the Gambia, from this point of demarcation, as far as 
its sourceSj formed a considerable number of establish- 
ments on both its banks ; and according to the accounts 
which I was enabled to procure in \796y the advan- 
tages of their oommerce iti this river, during the three 
first nK)nth» of that year, and the whole of J78!», 
might amount to nearly six millions of francs. 

Aibred», which is situated between the line of de« 
marCation maintained by fort James, and the mouth 
of the river, naturally offers itself as an eligible spot 
for th« establishment of a principal French factory. 
This large village has, from time immemorial, been a 
French possession ; the ancient India Company had an 
establishment there, and the Mandings of the kingdom 
of Barra have ahvays mahifested towards us a friendly 
disposition* 

Thiis kingdom, situated on the right bank, and at the 
mouth of the Gambia, is bounded to the North by the 

L 3 
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ttlUetof Biir-Salum and KolLar; to the West by.tlie 
Ocean; to the South by the river; apd to the I^fftby 
the territory of Badiliou. 

The extent of the states of the king of Baxra is eot 
more than eighteen leagues in length, by fouffteexi of 
inedial brea<Uh» which gives a surface of two hundred 
and fifty square leagues ; but the lands of tKw little 
state are fertile, it^ villages are numerous .^nd e^lien- 
sive, its inhabitants possess an active and jsej^ibie dis" 
position e;(tremcly well adapted to commercey and 
its population is estimated at two hundred t^hoosand 
individuals. 

The J&ingdoips of Barra> of KoUar, and of Badtbau> 
ifvere founded by the first of tho^e Mandiag cplonies, 
which descended from the sources.of the river, to esta- 
blish themselves towards its mouth. The Mandings of 
the Qambia have presecved the tradition. of this event, 
and relate in the following manner : 

About the commcncenient of the ten^h year of the 
Ilegrra, Amari-Sonko, a celebrated Manding warrior, 
descended from the interior of Africa, at the heiid of 
ipore than twenty thousand armed men, and followed 
by a great number of women and Marabouhts ; he ra- 
Taged all the northern coasts of the Cambiat axriye^ 
towards the mouth of that river, where he fonght jnany 
ba^ttles wiia the king of Salum, and finally remained 
conqueror of tlip territories of Barra, of Kollar, and 
of Badibou. 

He was compelled to wage war many years hefore he 
could remain the peaceful possessor of the countries 
which he had conquered ; but with the help of rein^ 
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Ibrcftmiefits,' which remched him ffom ihe Mftiiiog 
connft-y, he was enabled to suppoit himself* 

This founder of the earliest Manding colonies, which 
CBtaUished themselves on the banks o# the Gambia^ was 
at once an intrepid warrior^ % good politiciao, and an 
able merchant. This brave man knew how to obtain the 
protection of the Eoropeans who frequented the river ; 
imd in exchange for the captives and gold which he sold 
them, he procured sabres, fusils, bullets, and powder, 
by which means he rendered himself formidable to the 
I0I0& and the Bur-Salum, and compelled this prince to 
grant him irrevocably the possession of his conquests, 
which at his death he divided between his three sons* 

The kingdom of Barra was given to the eldest, whose 
descendants still hold the regal power ; the family of 
the eldest son of Amari«Sonko is divided into five 
branches, and the eldest of each branch seigns succes- 
sively. At the time when I was at Albreda, the pre- 
sumptive heir was a negro named Sonko-Ari, a cousia 
ef the reigning monarch* 

This king was twenty-six years of age, possessing % 
physiognomy at once dull, stupid, and ridiculous ; 
his conduct and his reasonings were absurd, and his 
life intemperate. 

He passed his whole day surrounded with a crowd 
of young men, singers, dancers, and all the buffoons of 
the country: in short, to give a complete idea of this 
preposterous monarch, I will just ol^serve, that he 
used to get drunk with the common sailor, who all 
endeavoured, for their own diversion, to make him 
drink till he was completely intoxicated. 
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Prom the first months of his reign, the people were 
well aware that he knew not how to govern ; they did 
not, however cashier hira ; they willingly left him bis 
title of king. ^ Let him reign,'^ said they, »Mn hig 
royal inclosure, with his favourites ; let him command 
his slaves, his dancers, and his concubines; but 'he 
cannot condoct out concerns with wisdom, therefore 
he must have a guardian." And notNnthstandIng the 
endeavours of a party in his* favour, at* the head of 
which was the Aikier of Albreda, the family of the 
king, the chiefs of the villages, and the people as- 
sembled together and nominated, to direct the gowra* 
ment of the country, Ali-Sonko, unde of the ' mad 
king, who was declared and acknowledged regent of 
the kingdom of Barra, with the whole sovereign au- 
thority. 

Id 1786, Ali-Sonko had governed this kingdom fov 
seven years, and with all the wisdom, prudence, ■ and 
fpirit of an enlightened European. 

He was then sixty- five years of age, of a tall^ up- 
right, and majestic stature. 'His physiognomy was 
jregular and agreeable, and beamed with spirit and de* 
liberation, such as in general distinguishes the Mun-' 
ding nation ; his countenance was unfurrowed with 
wrinkles; his eyei were large and lively, and his wclJ- 
formed mouth was still ornamented with the- finest 
teeth ; his estimable character was replete with benevc* 
lence and energy : in short, every thing in this negn> 
prince bespoke a superiority, and all his actions wer» 
guided by wisdom. 
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Hit deportntnt was always grave and serious, but 
itin interesting, and even sometimes gay ; when pleasedg 
he expressed his satisfacHon merely by a sow, gentle 
smiie. He loved Frenchmen, and was sensible of ge^ 
nerous conduct, and disposed to friendship. 

I received many unequivocal proofs of this, during my 
residence in the Gambia, and in the frequent concerns 
vhich I had with him, when stipulating conditions re« 
lative to the re -establishment of a factory af Albreda; 
in the whole of which negociations, I had constant oc* 
casion to praise his prudence and loyalty. 

Extremely pure in his manners, and a scrupuloui 
observer of the Mahometan religion, the first rays of 
the morning bud found him Tegoiarly every day proir 
trated in his garden, with his face towards the easl^ 
surrounded by his women, his children, and his slaves, 
by whom he was tenderly beloveds celebrating with great 
devotion the morning prayer. 

Albreda, situated, as already observed^ on the north* 
ern bank of the Gambia to the North-east of,' and ^ 
thousand toises distant from, the English fort James, is 
a large village, belonging to the kingdom of Barra, 
composed of more than twelve hundred houses, witl^ a 
population, including free negroes, slaves, and captiveSi 
of seven thousand individuals of both sexes and all 
ages. Such was it estimated at in 17 8i?* 

This village occupies along the banks of the river, a 
surface of more than six hundred toises by a breadth 
almost equal ; it is divided into streets, crossways, and 
squares ; all the inclosures are walled round with woo4 
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covered with straw ; tbe quarters are surrounded witb 
strong palisades. 

The Manding negroes of the Gambia in general 
construct their huts much more solidly and commo- 
diously than the loiofs. The hats at Alhrcda are almost 
always square, consisting of a ground floor constructed 
in wood, and the spaces between the beams are filled 
up with an argillaceous earth, very calculous and 
compact ; both the interior and exterior sides are co- 
vered with the same earth, about six inches in thick- 
ness ; and this clay well laid on, soon assumes tbe 
hardness and solidity of bricks baked in the sun, and 
resists for a long time the injuries of the weather ; the 
rOof . is likewise constructed in carpentry, and covered 
with millet or rice-straw* 

. Such is the manner in which all huts belonging to free 
iiegroes are built ; while those inhabited by slaves are 
made round • 

Alr-Sonko,regent of the kingdo m of Barra, lived at 
Albreda, and occupied an extensive spot at the eastern 
extremity of the village* 

V To the North, there are two large places separated 
and divided from the rest, and both inclosed by a 
double row of stakes eight feet in height ; one of these 
contains the repositories* where each family keeps its 
store of millet, maize, rice, and other articles of sub« 
sistence. These roagaadnes have doors, and a sort of 
wooden locks, the forms and secrets of which are va- 
rious. The other place is the burying ground, and is 
plautad with trees^ which are almost always in leail 
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There are here ft kind of mausoieay which are preserved 
with great attention, for the Man dings honour the me* 
mory of their ancestors, and have a great respect for 
the tombs of their fathers. * Both these enclosures 



* Let this simple trait in the character of those 
whom we denominate barbarous, raise the crimson blush 
of guilt, and rouse the burning throbs of a loaded 
conscience, in the miscreants still living, who polluted 
their hands with the sacred ashes of their forefathers, 
their kindred, and their friends. WjII posterity believe 
it, that a nation, calling themselves refined, polished, 
and humane ; that a nation, always boasting of its 
mercy and forbearance ; that a nation presuming to 
arraign the acts of other crowns, and stigmatizing 
as sanguinary, the conduct of other kingdoms, should 
themselves have ravaged the silent grave : torn up the 
mouldering remains of departed worth, of deceased in- 
nocence and lamented genius. Such acts, such dia- 
holical acts, have beon perpetrated by the Great Na^ 
Hon; by Frenchmen who dare to hold their heads iip. 
in civilized society ; it is in the remembrance of e\ery 
one ; it lives in the detestation, in the horror of every 
civilized bosoiYi ; it stands recorded in the anathemas 
of cotemporary virtue and feeling; it is engrafted in 
the page of history, and can never be foi^otten. Oh ! 
shameless barbarity, that could w « rak thy sanguinary 
vengeance on the unoffending r f the sepulchre ! 

Oh! impious villains, thai l :: : .r with sacriligiou9 
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are regularly watcfhed by guards a)>{K)inted for that 
purpose* 

■ m ill I n il ■ > ■■■ ■!■ ■ ■ ■ 11^— — — ^i— l^M— I ■ 

— • — — — I 1 ^^^^^ ^ — — — ■ ■.^■^■^^^^^^_— ., -■ ■ ■ — ■_ ■ ■ , ■ _ — ^ 

bands, perhaps, thy own son ^or daughter, Or wife or 
father/ from the sacred repository of the dead! 

But .even amid thy own agents of anarchy and blood* 
shed, there was yet to be found one who possessed the 
genuine feelings of human nature ; * there was yet to 
be found one, who dared to lift his voice againsf thy 
execrable acts ; and to espouse the cause of insulted 
virtue and humanity. He spoke with just indignation 
at thy barbarities. 

" Torn and mangled by the murderous sword, these 
sad remains of human nature are scattered about like 
the ashes of the vilest malefactor, uncertain whether 
any hospitable hands will collect the jscattered frag- 
ments : without hope, that future generations will know 
the place where they once lay/' 

Such a violation of the most natural and predomi- 
nant feelings of the human heart, must eternally stig« 
matlze the nation that could suiOfer such atrocities. 
The hope, that in death we shall mingle our dust with 
those whom we have loved in this world, has prevailed 
in every man, and in every country, from the earliest 

' ■ I ■ ■ I. I iniMi.ii im I ... "Ill' . un" I II ■■■ <■« 

* M. Guillon^Pastel, author t>f ' a beautiful and ener* 

getk work, entitled, ** Sur- le rtspect du anx imktattx et 

IHndeatut its wAumatiens actueUes,** The above extract is 

taken from it, and it merits the attention of every se. 

lious reader. 

2 
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Under the supreme authority of Ali-Sonko, the vil- 
lage of Albreda was governed by a chief dcuominated 
the grand alkier, because he was the first or principal 
alkier of the state, and he had under him inferior 
officers. 

Such is the order of police in all the villages belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Barra; and the situation of the 
alkier or master of the village is hereditary. The most 
important of all is the alkier of Albreda, because in 
this village the French factory is established ; and all 
the merchants belonging to the trade reside there, and 
from his dignity he is considered. as the grand alkier of 
the kingdom. 

The mad Bai-Sonko lived in the village of Barra- 
Inding, near the point of Barra. It is even more po» 
pulous than Albreda, and is denominated the royal 
village, because the kings, from time immemorial, pos- 
sessing, on account of their dignity, a domain there, 
have made it their residence. 

The territory cf the kingdom of Barra is in general 
cleared aiul cultivated. There are, however, some fine 
forests to be set n ; but they do not occupy more than 
one-eighth part of a country, which it must be con- 



ages of the world. This gentle, melancholy idea, softens 
our pains, and ameliorates the dread of destruction. 
This it was which awoke the soul of Young, of Gessner, 
and of Ossian, and produced their sympathetic strains, 
— Editor, 
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fesscd is very swampy, but at the same lime extremely 
fertile, and the harvests of which, though produced 
with little labour, are in great abundance. 

The Mandings of Barra, like those of Kollar and 
Adibou, are very fine men ; their usual height is five 
feet ^ve or six inches ; but there are many much taller; 
and the grand atkier of Albreda, who was near seventy 
years old, and whose beard and hair was entirely white, 
was almost six feet in height. 

The features of the Mandings are much smaller than 
those of the other negroes ; their face is also longer ; 
they are all zealous Mahometans ; very active, sensible 
and extremely cunning in commercial affairs ; yet their 
general character is hospitable, benevolent, and so- 
ciable ; their women are very lively, spirited, agree* 
able, and amiable. 

These negroes maintain a regular intercourse with 
the Manding country, from whence they originally pro- 
ceeded and their connections extend a considerable 
distance into the interior of Africa. 

The limits, which I am compelled to observe, will 
suffer me to extend far the various details which 
eould be brought forward, relative to the countries and 
inhabitants which are situated on th^ borders of th« 
Gambia. I shall therefore confine myself to the cir- 
cumstances which occurred concerning the re-establish- 
ment of a factory at Albreda. 

In ITS^, the alkier of Albreda, an avaricious, in- 
triguing, and subtle old man, enjoying the authority of 
Ali-Sonko, put himself at the head of a party, in order 
to ruin the credit of the regent, and to arrogate to 

2 
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himself^ in the name of the mad Bai-Sonko, *the go* 
varment and its concerns. 

Ali'Sonko, whose conduct was wise and prudently 
was beloved and esteemed by the French merchants. 
In order to alienate them, the alkier suddenly exacted 
new duties equally oppressive and unjust; and on the 
refusal, made by our merchants to comply with them^ 
they were insulted, and some of them were robbed. 

During the summer of this same year (1784) some 
men belonging to the crew of the Blonde corvette, 
which had put into the Gambia, experienced also some 
indigDities, but which in fact A^ere not unprovoked. 

At length, irf the month of December, a mferchant 
captain died at Albreda. The alkier pretended that 
his property belonged to the king, and consequently 
seized upon his effects in the name of the Bui*Souko, 
with whom he divided the spoils. 

The regent was unable either to prevent or to re* 
strain this violence, at which all the French merchants 
were justly indignant ; but he sent a confidential person 
to the governor of the Senegal, in order to inform him 
of the intrigues and enterprizes of the alkier, and to 
persuade him to visit Albreda himself, and there to 
exact justice and reparation. 

M. de Repentigny, who still held that situation^ 
could not proceed to the Gambia, till towards the be- 
ginning of March, 1785, after having terminated hi» 
mission to Sal urn. 

He remained eight days at Alhrcda, during which 
time be had manj/^ public and solemn conferences with 

M 2 
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the king; with Ali-Sonko, the grand alkicr, and the 
other chiefs of the kingdom of Barra, in the presence 
of the people assembled together ; but his endeavours 
were fruitless, for the intrigues of the alkier prevailed 
over justice and right. 

In short, M. de Repentigny could gain no ameliora- 
tion whatever ; but he had the prudence lo avoid a 
rupture, which the English were anxious for, and would 
perhaps have fomented, in order to prevent the re-esta- 
blishment of a French factory in the river. He there- 
fore returned again to the Senegal. 

The regent, Ali-Sonko> whose wealth was much more 
considerable than either that of the kiqg or the grand 
alkier, and who, from his wisdom, his understanding, 
afnd his character, possessed the esteem of his nation, 
laboured to fortify his authority during the whole year 
of 1785. He succeeded in crushing the intrigues of 
the grand alkier, and every thing was favourable to the 
success of the negociations with which I was entrusted, 
when we arrived at Albreda, where AliSonko impa- 
tiently awaited us. • 

As soon as our corvette had cast her anchor in the 
harbour of Albreda, M. Brach and myself, immedi- 
ately proceeded towards the residence of the regent, 
who received us just as we had reason to expect ; and 
in the very interview which we had with him, he gave 
us every information which we could'desire for the suc- 
cess of our mission. 

Being charged particularly with the concerns relative 
to the interests of our commerce, and the re-establish- 
ment of our factory, I did not remain on board, but 
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hired at Albreda, of a Mulatto named Feuillee, son of 
a person employed in the ancient India Company, an 

ft 

inclosurc, containing a very convenient little house, 
and two huts. 

This hou»e, which was contiguous to that of the 
regent's, and very agreeably situated, commanded a 
view of the river, and its southern banks covered with 
woods, meadows, and villages* This prospective pre* 
sented a picture constantly varied by the vessel» which 
were cruizing and navigating in full sail, and by the 
immense quantity of negro-boats which were constantly 
sailing up and down this noble canal, and which the 
connections of trade, and the interest of selling their 
commodities, incessantly attracted to tl)c English and 
French factories, which are the daily rcndezvx^us for the 
blacks of a Variety of different nations^ 

The first week was passed in frequent conferences 
with the regent whose friendship and confidence I ob- 
tained, and whose sincere and worthy iatentions were 
manifested with all possible loyalty. 

When every thing was arranged according to our 
wishes, he advised us to demand a royal interview at 
Barra-Inding, This we accordingly did ; and on the 
12th of April, we proceeded on horseback to the royal 
village^ conducted by Ali-Sonko. 

We were escorted by a detachment of twelve tnen, 
from the troops belonging to the corvette ; and we 
entered Barra-Inding, with drums beating. 

Being conducted by the regent, our entrance into the 
igiyal inclosure. wa» attended with no difficulty; we- 
ll 3 
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found tlie extravagant and ridiculous Bai-Sonko, seated 
on a table at the door of his hut, surrounded with 
dancers, buflFbons, young men, and some English and 
French sailors. In this court there was nothing but 
tumult and disorder, which was augmented by the noise 
of the musicians who never ceased their barbarous 
harmony, till the regent with a grave and authoritative 
voice, ordered the king to command silence. 

Compelled to suffer their departure, Bai-Sonko or- 
dered those who surrounded him to retire a short distance 
off, and this command was given with such mock-majesty 
and wkh suck ridiculous gestures and expressions, that 
it was difficult to refraiii from laughing in his face. 

The figure, tone, countenance, and language of this 
iiegra monarch, were perfectly in unison ; every thing 
in Bai-Sonko demonstrated his folly, his stupidity, and 
his absurdity ; and the crown of royalty was never before 
placed on such a senseless head* 

In this royal conference it was agreed that on the 
fourteenth of April, the king and the regent should con- 
vene 'a states general or public assembly of all the 
chiefs and principal men of the kingdom of Barra, in 
the place of the roy^X palaver or patabr, and that there 
we should discuss in the presence of the people, the 
reparation required for the injuries complained of by 
the French government, and the re-establishment of our 
factory. 

The states general were accordingly held on the four- 
teenth of April, and M. de Brach and myself, accompa- 
nied by^many of theofflters and crew of the corvette* 
by our interpreters, and alftrg« detachment of armed 
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sdldiers, arrived at Barra-Inding at eight o'clock in the 
morning. Wc were all in readiness, and had endeavoured 
h render our suite as striking and brilliaut as possible. 

The king received us sitting on his throne. On his 
left was the regent, Ali-Sonko ; at his feet the grand 
alkier of Albreda and the branches of the royal family; 
round him were placed the other alkiers, and the prin- 
cipal men of the kingdom. 

These kind of i»tates general, or royal palavers, are 
held in the open air in the large square of Barra-Inding^ 

A stage about four feet in height, and which was as- 
cended by six steps, was placed beneath the tufted 
branches of a fine large tree, the leaves of which were 
much like those of a plantain, only considerably larger. 

This stage covered with blue cloth, formed the king's 
throne, and was large enough to hold four people. 
The king and Ali-Sonko occupied the middle ; M. de 
Brach was placed at the king's right side, and myself 
©n the left of the regent. 

Round this throne there was formed a partition of 
wood, four feet high and sixty feet in diameter. The 
ftlkiers, the great and noble persons of Barra, and 
those who had accompanied us, were within this fence; 
while the people, assembled without it, and amounted 
to more than ten thousand individuals. 

The king was dressed in pantaloons of scarlet cloth, 
richly ornamented with gold. He had an under waist t- 
coat of yellow sattin covered with four rows of silver, 
buttons in the form of little bells. He also wore a 
morning gown made of coloured linen, having a yellow- 
grou«d with large red flowers, and lined with red taf- 
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fety; round his neck he wore a thick muslin neckcloth, 
the two ends of which were ornamented with a coar^ 
kind of lace, and hung upon his bosom. The covering of 
his head was merely a Manding cap, but he had added to 
its beauty, by wrapping round it, a long peice of violet 
taffety, the ends of which embellished with tinsel fringe, 
fell in the front of his shoulders, to the length of eigh- 
teen inches; lastly, he wore slippers of yellow mo- 
rocco. Ali-Sonko, was dressed in the costume of his 
nation, in two pieces of fine and beautiful cotton of a 
turquoise blue colour, striped with red bands ; his head 
was covered with a Manding cap of blue cloth, em* 
broidered with silk •, and he wore slippers of red mo- 
rocco. 

Notwithstanding the singular air, and dress of the 
king, (who, however, on this occasion conducted himself 
with all the regularity of which he was capable,) this 
assembly had a very solemn effect. 

It lasted four hours and a half; M. de Brach spoke 
first, after which I harrangued and unfolded the ^subject 
of our journey. Our discourse was repeated and ex- 
plained, by our interpreters. The king also spoke, 
but his observations were very short, and very foolish. 
After him the regent took his turn, and expressed him* 
self in an elegant and senbible manner. 

The greatest silence prevailed in the whole of this 
assemhly, and the people listened with the most mark« 
ed attention. M. de Brach, and myself preserved 
all the gravity requisite on such a serious and important 
assembly. The king answered this speech of M. d» 
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Brach, and the interpreter explained his words : the 
regent replied to my discourse, and while the interpre- 
ters explained it, he gravely took my right hand, and 
placed in it a kind of fruit, which by the feel I supposed 
to be a large chestnut^ and with the same serious air he 
closed my lingers, upon what he had given me. On my 
part, preserving the same gravity as he did, and without 
examining what it was he had presented mc, I put it in- 
to my waistcoat pocket. In a few minutes afterwards I 
received in the same manner a similar present, and 
lastly a third, which I placed with the first. 

After some debating, in which the grand alkicr, was 
very averse to the conditions which I demanded for the 
re-establishment of our factory, and in which I op- 
posed, his nefarious views with grcat energy and spirit,' 
Ali-Sonko terminated this first royal palabre, though 
nothing had been concluded, and his majesty convoked 
a second assembly for the following day. 

When we were alone, we both examined the presents 
which we had received, for M. de Brach, had been 
treated precisely the same by the king, fts I had by the 
regent ; they proved to be fruits, covered with a thin, 
brown skin, like those of India chesnuts ; they were 
more flat and much larger than chesnuts. We could 
not but laugh at first, at this royal magnificence, hut we 
soon afterwards learnt, that, what had been given us, 
was a mark of the greatest honour and distinction. It 
was that kind of fruit which the Mandings call kolla; 
which is very rare, and to which they attribute many 
precious and admirable virtuest. 
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The second royal palabre took place. Ali-Sonkohad 
arranged every thing for the success of our principal 
demands ; all had been concerted previously between 
us, and he was certain of the support of nearly all the 
heads of the country, and the other principal people. 

In vain did the grand alkier of Albreda endeavour 
all in his power to retard the re-establishment of our 
factory ; his intrigues were disconcerted, be was no 
longer heard, and I obtained, not only permission, that 
the- French factory should be re-constru^ted, but also, 
that it should be built on an insulated spot, about two 
hundred toises distant to the West of the village, in a 
very commodious situation, and much more favourable 
and secure, than that which was possessed by the an- 
cient India Company. 

The scite of the new factory, through the augmen- 
tations which Ali-Sonko had caused to be granted, was 
eighty toises in length, by a breadth nearly equal ; 
which therefore gave a superfices of almost six thou- 
sand four hundred square toises. 

One side of this scite was bordered by the riv«r, from 
which advantage it would be feasible to construct a 
wharf, and in case of a serious insult, or an attack on 
the part of the inhabitants^ we might secure a safe 
letreat. 

The soil is fat and fertile, and many groves of citrons* 
lemon, and orange trees, which at that time existeij 
there, without culture, nud in a wild state, prove, that 
the cultivation of plants, indigenous to the soil, wouW 
be attended with success* 
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It was stipulated that the French commerce, should 
be admitted in the whole kingdom of Barra^ and that 
it should be protected, assisted, and favoured, and that 
neither the king, the regent, the grand alkier of Albreda, 
nor those of other places in which our merchants might 
reside, should assume any right over the effects or 
merchandise of Frenchman, who might die there either 
by accident or by sickness. 

It was also stipulated, that we should maintain in our 
fectory an age«t, and as many other persons as the 
service might require, but at the same time, we obtained 
permission to surround it with ditches, palisades, or 
entrenchments; to construct batteries, and to main- 
tain there a garrison. 

In exchange, for these advantages we were to forgo 

our claims and resentment relative to the injuries for 

^vbich M. de Repentigny had demanded reparation in 

1788; we were to abandon also the restitution of 

» 

the goods belonging to the French merchant who 
died at Albreda in 1784, and which had been shared 
between the grand alkier, and the king : but in re- 
turn for these sacrifices, w« demanded and obtained, 
four children belonging to the first families in the king- 
dom, to be detained as hostages at the Island of Goree, 
as a guarantee for the execution of the treaty, and lastly, 
we decided upon the^duties wtich our merchants should 
be compelled to pay to the king, the regent, and the 
grand alkier, as well as the customs which the govern- 
ment consented to award to these three chiefs. 

Such are the principal circumstances, which attended 
the re-establishment of the French factory at Albreda 
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in 178^; aiidln bourse ^ the ^Qgaiciado|!9)wibi(:&if^ok 
p1a,ce, and the daily conferences \vhtcfa Lhod KiA ^^ 
subject with Ali-Sonko, I-could not, buf ^frttioel the 
loyalty of this liegro prince ; I ever recer? e4 fVdi|i'nhim 
friendship and benevolence, and I had frfequ^nfrcfacia- 
sions to esteem his character, and to kdmirh'^tkt^osi- 
tural rectitude of his mind, and the probity of >hist«DiiI. 

It must be observed that the factory of' Albredai, was 
to be distant only twenty-five leagues, from-^tltt^est^- 
blishment, which might be formed at Baol ify'tb^ -little 
kingdom of Tin, possessed by the Darnel, and twenty 
leagues from Cahone the capital of the Bur Salum* And 
the correspondence of this factory with Cahone, and 
Baol were to be as secure and active as circumstances 
might require. 

AtAlbreda, we might easily form connections, along 
the whole extent of the right bank of the Gambia, 
even as far as th« country of Bambouk. 

We should find it extremely practicable to acquire 
good, fertile soil, and to form an extensive agricultural 
establishment ; and as the Mandings, are in some degree 
already civilized, and susceptible of every kind of in- 
struction, it is very probable that our example, and 
instructions, in agriculture, would prove successful 
among them. 

In short, this situation offers to us the most favour- 
able opportunities for founding an advantageous com- 
merce ; and tor insuring the success of any enterprizes, 
which might have for their object, the civilization of 
the people of this part of Africa, or the gaining a more 
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exact, attd prectie kaowle^ of the ctatntl countriei 

of this continent. 

I have already obsenred, that the limitB which I am 

compelled to prescribe myself, oblige me to circum- 
scribe these observations on the Mandings, and oa 
the countries watered by the Gambia. I shall, there« 
fore, conclude them by the details which will be found 
in the following chapter, on the termite insect, whose 
prodigious labours^ I have observed, near Albreda with 
equal attentioa and admiration. 
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CHAP. XX. .^ 

OF THE TERMITB INSECT* 

(ff the nature of the termite insect-^he Frern whi(e 

ant orfonrmi yaguevaguc— /« natural Ais*..^ Hed 

termesor termiteS'^These insects are in a prodigious nurnh& 

, in fie western countries of Africa — On their three states 
of existence^ namely larvtB^ nympha:, and winged Jfy^ which last 
is their perfect state^^f their king and queen — Different 
spicies qf this insect'^On the termites of the island St. LouiSf 
pf the Senegal'—On the pyramids which they construct in the 
woods of Lamaya^ near Albreda^ on the river Gambia, 

Among the number of those who delight in the read- 
ing of travels, there are many who yet remain ignorant 
of the existence of the termite, which appears to belong 
pai^ticjjlarly to Africa. 

It is found in nearly all the western countries of 
J^hic^j comprized between Cape Bojador and Cape 
.Bl4npo« It exists on the banks of the Senegal ; but it 
fwas near Albreda that I saw them in such a prodigious 
number; that I had an opportunity of observing them 
with great attention, and of admiring the force tDd 
instinct which th'e Creator has given them^ 

These little animals present to the attentive observer 
so many astonishing peculiarities, that it is inapossible 



to avrnd tftksBg some notice of them here* They cause 
in a moment inconceivable destruction, and they etect 
such, prodigious and solid elevations, that when eompared 
to the littleQess of the operator, they appear infinitely 
more marvellous, than the most important objects of 
human indttstiy. 

' Linnaeus speaks of this insect under the latin name 0|f 
/ermcdv^nd G. Cuvier under that of termite. It is cora^ 
«QanIy denoted by the appellation of fourmi vaguevagu^, 
Ar wliite anf . 

These insects are divided into societies, each of which 
Jbuilds a nest, and it it appropriated to an innumerable 
quantity of thern, who acknowledge for their chiefs «a 
king and queen. 

The termites exist in three di^erent states ; andin 
"e^h state they possess functions and forms totiilly 
idisiinct. * ' . ' . 

The first stage of existence is Aat of larva ; they afe 
then no more than two lines in leng^th ; their colour «b^ 
perfectly white ; they have six little feet, three on each 
side ; a small head without any eyes; antennae* composed 
of small cohesive globules, which diminish as ibtf 
extend ; and they have very short jaws. 

ir~'each of these societies might be compared to an 
empire, we may call these larvas the Hots of that empire; 
for on them devolve all the labours of building, and of 

t*t I' ll ■" ,1, , I, ■ , ., „ ' I , I J ■ ■! I.. ' .'.a 

* In the history of insects these are little slender 
bodies with which nature has furnished the heads of these 
creatures, being the same with what in English are called 
borns,or feelers. — Editor. 
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supplying the city with provisions ; it is they who act 
from without, and whose excursions extend to an incre- 
dible distance* It is these larvse which circulate in eviery 
direction/ either by means of subterraneous^ cavities 
which they perforate many feet beneath the superior 
stratum of the soil ; or when they journey on the super- 
ilces, they travel under little arches which they construct 
with clay. It is these, while in this state, who fabricate 
sests in the form of pyramids, ten, and sometimes six- 
teen feet in height, and often a hundred square feet at 
their base. It is these, which devour and reduce to a 
fine powder the largest trees and the strongest pieces of 
%ood : in short it is these, who in the small space of a 
single night, reduce to an extremely fine lint, lin^i 
clothes and even leather. 

In this first stage of life the termite insect might 
justly be called the plague of Africa, if that power of 
destruction and devastation whichGod has given it, did 
not possess a useful end. 

These blind animals never attack green and wholesome 
wood ; but they devour rotten trees, the steril and 
decaying existence of which is merely an impediment 
to nature, and an obstacle to vegetation ; and which 
likewise obstructs the circulation of the air in those vast 
forests of Africa, where the extreme fecundity of the na* 
tivc s'oil would neither permit man to penetrate, nor young 
plants to prosper, if the consumption of the enormous 
vegetables which abound in these wild and primitive 
woods, was not accelerated by the termite larvse at 
the period when these monstrous vegetables have arrived 
al a state of decay, disorganization, and death. 



* * 

It U ako the larvae ef this singular insect which, in 
the soajpe pf a few hours, devours those enorrnous ani- 
mals which die in the centre of t^ese. solitary forests, 
either by'^ccident, or from the wounds \vhich thqy re^ 
ceiye in the/ butties which they are constantly. wjfgioj 
amonig t^ieniselves- The. putrid carcases of these dea^ 
pnit^als would probably infect the whole of Africa^, i/ 
the instinct of the termites did not occa^on their quick 

destruction. - ,, • r 

The second state of the termites is that of nyn^hae; 
the^e, like the larvae, are blind and active ; but thel^f 
^ead is large, and they are provided. vyith longer jaw^ 
pointed, and without indentation). , , ^ 

TThese pymphae are intrusted with all the labour .8li)4 
economy of the interior of the buildir^gs or ^lests of tl^ 
termite^ ; ,they urge thi^ larvae to woik .when thtiy. are 
lazy ;. they also construqt all the interior compart- 
ments aW divisions, which are destined for depositing 

the eggs. ' ' . .: 

In ^hein^iide of the pyramids, there are long g^Ue- 
riei built ; an4 in the»« gajleries j^n immense number of 
little apartments pr chambers are constructed, which ii^ 
their form are very similai- to the infernal part of a 
smalt nut-shell. ^ ^ . , . ,..„>;. • 

Some naturalists, have <?alled (hese gallerje? t^e i?Hr;5(E-> 
ries./ pneparjticularity attending them is, ,th^|,they, ^k^ 
wainibtcd; .that is, little ^partn\ei)Js perfor^^ed i^.tl^ 
earth;, whi^hlsformed'like a pyramid^ are pn tjxejps^cl^^ 
covered ^^itl^ small strjp^qf wpoci, about th^ thick n^^^^ojf 
a hair,^whic^ are. jjoine^, .^ix4 very skilfully fixecj,iyj the 
lide ofeasrj^ ^thtr ^ tl^es^^ wl^e^pb^crved thf ovi^h ft.5tx«>iit 
■ " -K 3 
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lenB, i^j^tir like k flotrr foritied^of Titfle^xtslmsi'glii^c^i^i' 
joined tbg6thfe^. Ttris flobrTng entirely eoV^ri tHev^iUMl 
interior ^urfa6^ bf each small cotn^arttn^iVt ; ^'J"i<^ 
can only fee% k sti'bstancfe perfectly gltltiiKiti*, ^tnW 
little insect is enabled to join so justly, ^iftd ^(i iMlMff 
the ''sffictll' ligifiisbhs' shreds* which icbvti* the! I^rior 
of thd nurseries. ' This Wainscotting fe pei*fei[*tlj^ 'leteV 
and execttted with all possible exactness. • ' ^ ^^ j«3 

It wbuld require details by far too minute, 'te» ^v^Mfi 
comfilete description of the interior of one of thedfe p^*^' 
rami ids^ each of which inky he considered ais the C2i|)i§ei^ 
of ahcnbpire ofWmites ; but these highly curieurf^lfcy 
taif^; asAvell as that attention v^hieh this slngt^la^iiuW 
•rifeiial '/nrferitk, hitherto imperfectly • kti<y#ny trlU, * P 
dbubit'tlbt!^ b^oneday ^reseh^d'to^^wdt^^y «l«>lMffti 
C3ip^*ri^to:red naturalrst'thaBi myfeelf. ' ^^ '^ 

Befbi'ei^'hoWever, Condudi^ tty^rtarki? bi^^^ieslJ 
uymphsfe/l'^hdTpi^evibuSly' btiseifve^^ that'th^y af^Utt* 
tke Wtff sel'iiAd the^^ w^t^r* oP-thfe ^mpftfe: • -^IH^-lattA 
never fight, nor indeed are they armed fbt^MJightili^f 
tie tl^raphsfe^ thtt'cfort ft^i ?frt«rit«rf with' «be ddfeftci of 
thfe itafe; they rejiel fell attadks from withcJut ^, atid^if 
iri^ iehe'ihj^ attempt to nrakc'Whi^ch inthw dty^-^^ 
fall iij^bh them, and dewur them with fury. - .• / 5 
y^Hie^lkst^ Stage of existence atwhich tive t^vitrfte ar^ 
riVeJi' is thit of a winged fly. This h H* pel?ft»ct stet^; 
it^^f^M Aietamofphosis ; it is only In thrs tkh-d ftttfM/ 
t^iiitiif' sextial distinction tdkesi place^ lind thal'thef 
•prb^feite-'^and propagate their speciw.- - ^ --..... 
WHat' ' {^ the likt^ral extent ' of 'th^ ' HxtOfm^e^^ Ms 
llMCt ? What space of time does it pass in it» -ter^ 



^i-^ lU^mpha&ff.aQd ia Ji3 perfect %i^tp} -Tb^se. ^n; 

IH]if)(9/^^!icb'I <;ould uever e&«u:tly aspef tain: it app^^n, 

^^]<^ ;<^^f^<V fbat when these insects havp pAS^d, 

t]^ri)j^^|ta^ xdC «xittf»ce, they- obtain wiqgs j^ud if, 

^^W!H» H^iunerable quaintilies, 

,i^f(^ tbis ta^>pl{u:ey the birds pursue them.wilk 

cfi^lir^pac^.;; in a short time their wings become des-. 

sicated ; they fall,, and the earthy but particularly |h«^ 

po^f^ ^d .spnngs» are covered with their <^arqises; 

tl^^sep^les devour them with. gf eat eagerness, and in 

9»iQJ>, CQuntriea, the negipes. eat them ; they collect 

t]^ .fff>iiv, the surfaces oi -spriogSr fouatainsi* and^ 

brp9jk^, with, their calabashes ; th<^ then heap thent. 

^^il^gfl^potSi.' ai>d let them dry, after whicb. they fry, 

ttmv^Q^/ai^owjplMffCOft) fire, a^ thus dressed ihey ^n% 

them with great zest. : I^qovild neyer.ipduce,«^y3felf to^ 

tes^o^Sdthijr^ftJWt^rthough ti^e n^gwa of the^C^an^^a 

«W«4cn?«#lit)H^i tWy.w^re, a vsery 4eJiQiovs ffiiip^l;, 

*^i*tiffbut^ jtpjrtw iofod aphr9di^a<; v^p}^e§,, among, 

^ Ti^ii^yaiti^n ofctha U%^ the ter^itef^ij^i its vijigp^ 
H«te» istwttmwoly *h©^ in4hi8,gencfaUty.of ^hese inr, 
^*^>7f^ At V not at ftbe-^mpst more t)ian tw<> days.;^ 
towards thefQd <?f the fiOGpnd day, the winged ^pnnifea, 
l^f»ib«i;Bi0WRg^h ; ftnd these little a.niii?als,. so aqtjiye, 
«<>ilkdi|g^tw>ufyiai>d ^ pouuageous when in Jbe ftA%^ 
^^i-^TI^ » th|kt of pymphae, become .fee% <^pd)iQ*. 
*^M*.n»m*'.W,iwapaWe of re^is^ing the,8^i}fs^ 
insects; even the a^^, seisse upon thei3;i, ao^ dr^,,^^gi|qi, 
^ <^fi^'j Mfti <wit|»ut( ; ef p^iencing the fnu^lieffl ^if^ 
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All the winged termit'es do not, however, perish in this 
^Mral destruction. Talking, and «fue^h ^lat^^tcip^^^;- 
or those two individuals of apyramidynHrhoaFe ^hsSis^- 
with pTo^^tmg t)ie»iB^eies, «r& winged Jtern2itl6!s;;'ahd 
at the momiant «f the genemldeHtuctioni^ivthtN^i^; 
class, *Wne pairs <rf then^^are fuunddiy 'tbe> laii9«e;~^R6' 
aP^ comiaufllly mnniog over the.«ui*&cd of^tiiife '^IPj' 
alid"th^9eia9va»8aye and c^rry o€ soinecpirpiMt^ fhV 
vviiiged .'terknite9^ <of bath tsex«% for <iike pa^p<)s<^>^3r 
.founding new colonics. , v -'o •<'r" 

*I have r«a»cm'*to think, that the lifer of ia< king^abd 

qtKfen^of. a CDk>ny »f termites does not t)astimi»re»tM^' 

a'ttvelyttnaonth ; butt I would tiot positively «issert 'thir 

ft» a^fact, t^rhiie ^tbere vemains soimuch ohsbtfrhy, '^ 

hnite^toithe-life of thk. insect, the naitura>« history ^f 

rwhidh^^fc^ftsQtnbeiiag complete. . . ^ ^ < .1 

Each couple of winged termites, thu»iav#d) by^ 4bif 

latvft/awodoiihtless-'capriedbtnto a nflttt^alrea% n^e, 

or «te&ofie^ ;p«rposed^ ^on^tmotedi f^dr 4hem '; '^y^M 

therieenciosfid in a lai^e.ceH,^hicfa is thie rbyttlchlttYib^ 

, or'niiptiid ^risosi^ These pains are -fed by theJai^^Vattd-' 

nymphas; they, lose thetr* wfcgsy and their •r^yhMlte 

.passes. in! indoleocfi and hga^myr ^op they- S0etn t^i^e 

.dtatified:!only.£oi^fefaeipn>pag8tio»Klf their speclesi'''^ 

': Imthei first ^inoiiuiite pf/tts fie? feet state, -the ternnfe^ 

. kitg'isi iMttber hdf^ec' taov bigger than the - hy^^h^^M 

•lai»«d3M;> itsidimemtms never ej^eed^foarlme^^irlei^h 

by'^'^aeafidva JiatfibroQld; ibuMt'is^^n^t ^ ^i^ ib^ 

queen^> in viiom thereiisjuooiyia niMolifiliriftiiisr^^^ttgei ''•'" 

Hheaibdotiea (st^^\i)spn^ea$giMm» fey ^^^r^j and 

increases and widens to a prodigious silsey-liheii'coia- 
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fMifed tuilb tke dimensions of the termites in their im9 
sta^ of krvas and nympba. 

I saw* two queens of the termites; the belly ol owb 
^:^iii.:was more than &ye inches in length, and two 
itx^h^s ^nid isome lines in circumference : the other was 
not quU^ so long, but equally as thick. The diminu*- 
tive monarciby whose greatest length nevar exceeds five 
li^es^ i& gepefttUy found very snug undet the belly of 
his enormous spouse. 

} do.Dot.know whe^er the queen, when she luuiat* 
tailed hep greatest size, incessantly lays eggs, ^arraan 
i^sertfSy, that she lays sixty in a minute^ which gWes 
eij^ty^ix thousand four hundred eggs in twenty^-four 
hours; Iwo^mmions fire hundred and xiLnely^tyro 
thousand per month ; and upwards of thirtyHone miU 
lions per y^^r. 

Th^ two- queens tltat I saw, were laying, and I hava 
no rea^i^ rto^deny hiat that they are alMsayS> doing it>s 
perbw^'^i^'^^^ majesty oniy laid daring a part of 
the year, and merely a sufficient number, of eggs to re^ 
j>lacQ,the nymph2e,/wbo passed to a perfSpct state^ or 
rather to replace thedarvee who became nymphs* 

But if we jud^ from the immense number. of tM> 
mites which are ev«ry where predominant in Afriba^ 
we sfa^ll b^ tempted to believe that they iayeteFftall3fv 
Thisy however, is one of the secnets of the natural 
history of this, insect, which will some day be a^ons* 
tained by more regular and multiplwd o4»ervation»*4»ir 
the difieiiejit preumstanceit^ ths lifis of this wonder* 
ful UttW i^mnnd^ 
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iJiUherto.tkere have been only foor tpeciesof /terf* 
mites known. First, the warlike termite {termes heUir 
mmiSi or termer fatuk) ; this is the largest kind, »nd 
tiie ooe which I have }u&t described. The nests of thii^ 
fl|^cief^/ termitee) are large and handsome pyramids, 
which sometimes reach fifteen or sixteen feet above the 
•oil, and as many below it. In the wood of Lamayat 
near Albreda, I meaaured one of seventeen feet in 
height. 

The second species is known in natural history by t|ie 
appellati9n of tii^ atrocious termite {termer arda) ; 
this species also constructs its nests in a'pyramidicaj 
form : - but the principal placeb where their colonies are 
established, are not so large and high ^ those' of Che 
l)eliigejrent termites ; its ravels are more fat^iy an^ 
its bite more dangerous and painful. 

. The third species is the biting termites ft&rm€$ mor* 
daxj'; this species buildsi its nests in the fo^m of- cy- 
Undrical turrets, of three and iour feet highyby ooeia 
diameter ; the turret is covered with a conical roof, 
nrhich projects out a few indies beyond the building, 
and the object of which indubitably is to secure th^ 
-nests from the heavy rains. 

The fourth and last species is called by naturaliste 
{termes destructor) and by us, the termite ef the trees. 
This species constructs spherical tiests round tb* 
branches of a tree, which passes entirely through them. 

At isle St. Louis, in the Senegal, there- may, in every 
direction, be seen those vai|lted passages which the 
termites construct of clay, and by means of v^hicb the 
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latrwas travel about under cover ; but in tbe whole island 
we 'were not abloto discover a stagle nesCofthetfa in« 

It caniiot be supposed that these nests exist in thcr 
ground, unless it be at a very grest depth. The sett 
of late St; Louis is- a ^ine moving sand. This seil'ia 
coostantly dug to the depth of five or six feet, for the 
purpose of opening a well, to precure water, and which 
is closed up a» soon as the water is obtained ; but 
these wells prove that the water percolates in every 
pB^t of this island, whieh is not more than twelve hun- 
dred toises long, by one hundred broad, and which is 
ificlosed between two arms of the Senegal, that are five 
or six hundred toises broad, and at least nine ff^thotn 
derp. The western branch of the Senegal is separated 
from the sea only by a tongue of earth of about a hun- 
dred toises broad. Where then can we suppose the 
nests of the tehnites to exist, whose larvae we see in 
the Senegal ? fot in this inland they are seen only as 

larvaSi travelling about in every direction under their 
arches. 

Tki» circumstance is extremely remarkftble. For 
can we suppose that the termite larvae, which circulate 
on Isle St. Louis, belong to the nests which exist in the 
forests contiguous to the left bank of the river ? If 
this idea be admitted, it must follow that these lawas. 
airri\e at IsleSt* Louis, by passing under the eastern 
blanch of the river> which, as has just been observed, 
is more than five hundred toises in breadth, and nkie 
fathoms m dep4[h«> 
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It must again be noticed, that the history of thcSe 
insects merits every research and observation. It was 
in a forest, near Albreda, that I had an opportunity of 
admiring that labour which the belligerent species of 
termites is capable of* 

I one day rode out, at sun-rise, attended by my 
segro and my interpreter, and accompanied by Sonko* 
An, a relation of the king of Barra, and the presump- 
tive heir of this little kingdom. The object of ray 
promenade was to visit the wood of Lamaya, situated 
to the West of Albreda, and about eighteen hundred 
toises distant from it. 

This wood, which is more than two leagues round, 
is formed of trees of the largest kind, the leaves of 
which resemble those of the plane-tree. The trees of 
this forest are all very old, and separated from eack 
other upwards of fifty feet ; their superb heads touch 
and intermix, forming an arch,, which is the morebfau* 
tifiil, because the trunks of the trees being deprived of 
their branches, to the height of sixty feet, resemble 
£ne columns. 

As I approached towards this wood, I was greatly 
astonished at perceiving a number of pyramids, ten* 
fifteen, and sixteen feet in height, of a red colour, and 
absolutely like well baked earth. 

The size and form of these constructsons induced 
me to believe^ that th^ were sepulchral monumants 
erected and consecrated to the memory of some ancient 
Manding warriors of Barrat I therefore questioned 
|ny interpreter, and Sonko replied to my interroga^ 
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'Tories, HiV oWrving, that ihcso monuments were pro- 

duced by the termites, and formetl the nests of these 

."" msects, which, he said, wore very numerous in thin 

foicsti T'tWrc fore pressed forward, and arrived at th« 

wood of Laraaya, uiy curiosity highly excited, and 

^ eager to observe the astonishing labours of an insect, 

"' wiiiCih' until my arrival in Africa was unknown to ni«, 

''fiSfd'^^iFch I had seen only at isle St. Louis, wlur« 

^ these" lif tie animals exist in great numbers in the larva 

' Jtat^, llnd travel in little vaulted gulleries constructed 

WiHi -cart-th. 

I could hardly conceive how animals so diminutive 
coifid Vear such extensive monuments. There were 
mo*3 than forty pyramids all separated from each 
dtlter, <hrce hundred and sometimes tivc hundred paces, 
* ind elevated ten, twelve, and even fifteen feet above 
the surface of the earth ; their bases were all from a 
' fiVndTcd 16 a hnndued and twenty sqmxrc feet ; these 
' mbhximeTits appeared to me etjually astonishing with 
AV pyramrds t>f Memphis, and even more so, for the 
former were the work of the termite insect. 
'•It would be a curious and philosophical Undertakings 
to compare the pyramids of the wood of Lamaya, near 
Albreda, in the river Gambia, and which are the ad- 
mirable production of an insect, with the Egyptian py- 
ramids, those celebrated and boasted labou)*s of man. 

The pyramids of Eg}pt are not by any means so 
elevated, in comparison with the height of man, as 
those of the wood of Lamaya with regard to the insect 
which constructed them ; for the greatest height of the 
pyramids of Memphis, or of Gheza, i& not more tham 

VOL. II. o 
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four hundred and fifty French feet ; and supposing that 
the stature of the Egyptians who erected these colossal 
constructions, not to have beea more than five feet, 
which is much beneath the ordinary size of man, the 
proportion of the highest Egyptian pyramids will there- 
fore be, as four hundred and fifty, to ^y^y or ninety to 
one. 

It has been observed, that the termite larvae are the 
builders and the masons of the empire, and that the 
length of one of them is not three lines ; but we will 
suppose them to be three lines, for the sake of a round* 
number. The highest of the pyramids in the woods of 
Lamaya, which was seventeen feet, would then be to the 
termite larvae as two thousand four hundred and^orty- 
eight lines to three lines, or eight hundred and sixteen 
to one. 

The pyramids of Lamaya are therefore, in this pro- 
portion, infinitely higher than those of Egypt ; and if 
in this comparison we add, that of the masses and th« 
time respectively employed in the building; and also 
consider the great number of these pyramids which 
exist in Africa, we shall be compelled to admire the 
powers vested by the Creator in one of the smallest 
insects, and to heboid with a more modest eye, those 
vaunted and famous monuments of ancient Egypty 
which are so gr-atifying to the pride of man. 
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CTIAP. XXI. 

Summary view of tht commercial produce of the countries con*^ 
prized between the bar of the Senegal and Cape St. Maty^ 
during the year 1786 ; and conjectures as to what this prO" 
duce would be, if by encouragement and example f the negroes 
were stimulated to agricultural labonr, and if the tradcp 
better organized than at presentp were to assume a greater 
degree of energy » 

Franks. 

The inhabitants of the \sland of Goreefre- * 
quentedy in 17S6, only the bays situated 
along that part of the coast compri2ed be- 
tween Cape Manoel, and the point of San- 
gomar, which is placed near the mouth of on« 
of the arms of the branch of Salum. They 
proceeded to these bays in slight vessels, and 
trafficked for oxen, sheep, poultry, millet, or 
rice, and other articles of subsistence ; which 
they in part consumed, and sold the other 
to the vessels which put into their road. 
This trade might perhaps produce about 200,0(}# 

The more considerable articles, such as 
slaves, gold, elephant's teeth, wax, and raw 
hides, were not much traded for by the in* 

0*3 
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Franks, 
Brought forward - 200,000 

iiibitants of Gor^e, for the resources of the 
islanders, were very limited; and these com- 
modities extended, in 178(>, only to three 
kundred captives, valued at - • 360.000 

Tkeir traffic in elephant's teclL^ raw hides, 
&c, were estimated at * • 60,000 

Total value of the commerce carried 

on by Goree with the neighbour- ■■ ' 

iDg coasts in 1786 - 620,000 



The regular commerce of the natives of 
€oree will never be more extensive, because 
their resources must be very limited ; but if 
agriculture should be countenanced in the 
states of the Darnel ; and if an agricultural 
and mercantile factory established in--th« 
country of Baol, were to assume all the 
consistency of which it is susceptible, Goree 

would become the mart of a commerce, 
iffhich may be justly estimated at twelve hun- 
dred captives : this would produce - 1,440,000 

Cotton, indigo, wax, raw hides of all 
kinds, elephant's teeth, building and dying 
wood, millet, rice, maize, cattle, poultry, 
ice, &c. estimated at - - 3,000,000 

In the chapter on the gold mines of Bam- 
bouk; I made some remarks on a conimcrct 
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Fnmki. 

Brtught forward ' - 4,440,000 

which might be established with this rich 
country by means of caravans. This trade 
would be under the immediate directions and 
superintendence of the intermediate admi- 
nistration fixed in the island of ^oree. I 
cannot enter into the details which would 
arise, relative to this commerce, but I shall 

estimate its produce in the first years at 400,000 

> ■ ■■ 

Total - 4,840,000 



9 

In 1786, the commerce with the states 
of the Bur-Sal um produced, to the vessels 
•mployed, six hundred captives, valued at 720,000 

In native wax, raw hid«s, elephants' 
*ecth, &c. . - - 60,000 



Total . 760,000 

The English during the time that they 
Bione frequented the branch of Salum, pro- 
cured twelve hundred slaves, which I shall 
value at .... 1,446,000 

In wax, elephant's teeth, building and dy- 
ing wood, raw hides, &c. &c. - 200,000 

The produce of these articles would be 
the same to us as to the English. 

Without forming a fixed establishment in 
the branch of Salum, the air of which i% 

o 3 
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Franks. 
Brought forward - 1,640,000 

known to he extremely unwholesome, but in 
maintaining regular connections with the 
£ur-Salum, and exciting by encouragements 
the culture ©f indigo, cotton, and rice, for 
mhich the soil of Salum is very propitious, 
these different commodities would form an 
object of - - - - 400,000 

The gum-trees exist in greai numbers in 
the states pf Salum, and M. de Repentigny 
is persuaded, that by encouraging the partial 
collections of Acacia gum-trees, which are 
there to^be found, we might procure, from 
the branch of Salunu sixty thousand pounds 
0f gam., which I shall at the least value at 90,000 

The total of th« presumptive produce 
of the commerce with the states of ■ 
Salum might therefore amount to 2,130,000 



The English trafficked in the Gambia, dur- 
ing the year 1785, and at the commence- 
ment of 17S6> for three thousand slaves, 
valued at - - - 3j6OOfi00 

The French trafficked at the same time for 
no mor€ than seven hundred, valued' at 840,000 

The .English traded for fifty thousand 
pounds of elephant^s teeth; valued at one 
franc per pound • • . 50,000 
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Frankt. 
Brought forward - 4,4-90,000 

The French traded for no more than one 
thousand pounds of the same - - 1,000 

The English procured from the Gambia 
thirty thousand drachms of gold, valued at 
ten francs per drachm - - 300,000 

Th« French procured not more than four 
hundred drachms of gold, valued at - 4,000 

The English traded in native wax, raw 
hides, rough soap, and other objects of less 
importance, to the value of more than 500,000 

The French trade for the same articles did 
not exceed more than • - 6oo 

Total estimate of the produce of the 
French and English commerce in the 
river Gambia, in 1785, and the be- — — — • 
ginning of 1786 - - 5,295,600 



We may doubtless presume, that if an agricultural 
and mercantile establishment were formed at Albrtdft, 
according t<vthe plans that 1 have already laid down, 
our part of the produce, arising from the commerce of 
the Gambia, would become more important than il 
was in 1786. 
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CHAP. XXII 

1 

<>K THE SPACE COMPRIZED BETWEEIT CAPE ST. 
MARY AND CAPE VEROA. 

Imperfectum of cur maps and knowUdgt relative tc this part of 
Africa — Of the river Casamanca^'^Cape Rumge — The river 
St, Doning(h-^n Jates river^-^The Archipelago of the Bis* 
sagos'—The islands of Bissaoy BouloMf and Kasnabac — The 
river of Nuno Tristao-^'On Cape Verga-^Shetckofthe Portu* 
guese commerce in this part of Africa* 

i. HE reduced map of the western coasts of Africa, 
drawn up in 1765 by Belin, a naval engineer, was the 
result of all the knowledge then possessed, relative to 
the extent comprized between Cape Bojador and Cape 
St« Ann ; hut every one who since that period has vi- 
sited this part of Africa, well knows how greatly defec- 
tive and imperfect this map is, and particularly in 
the part between Cape St. Mary and Cape Verga, 

In 1784, M« de la Jaille visited the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos ; but this officer, whose knowledge, and 
whose character, was equally amiable and respectablei 
was unable to devote more than fifteen days to a survey, 
which, if executed in all its details^ would require 
more than a year, 
3 
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In 17S(), M. <lo Brach, commander of the Rosignol 
corvette, on beard of which 1 embarked when r**^ 
turning from the river of Sierra Leona, entered the 
Archipelago of the Bissagos, and anchored in the canal 
situated between the island of Kasnabac, and that 
which is in the map of Belin, designated under the 
Dftme of Avaiigena. 

In tliis canal we were overtaken by the night, and 
about an hour after midnight, the sudden shallownesi 
»f the soundings, and the noise of breakers, convinced 
us that we were in danger. 

We had on board M. Martin, a man who has sinc« 
risen to those superior employments, to which his ta- 
lents, his merit, and his amiable qualities, give him 
a fair claim ; he, with the greatest skill and coolness, 
•xtricated us from the perilous situation^ into whicb^ 
we had been led by the imperfections of our s«a' 
charts. We therefore remained in the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos only two ^ays, at the expiration of which 
time we set sail for the river of Gambia. 

We have since learned, by a work \^ich was pub« 
hshed, relative to the Senegal, that in 1788, M. 
Blanchot, who was then commander in chief of this 
government, and M. Martin, then port captain, also 
paid a visit to the Archipelago of the Bissagos; that 
they entered it on the 20th of October, and departed 
from it on the 26th of November followini;. 

It is doubtless to this survey, that we are indebted 
for the new topography of the Bissagos islands, in the 
manner they are delineated in the map prefixed to the 
vork above cited ; but even these late researches, rel*- 
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tive to this part of Africa, though far superior to what 
we have hitherto possessed, are yet very imperfect; 
and this imperfection arises solely from the impossi- 
bility of executing, in the short space of a month, a 
labour which, if correctly performed, would require a 
maritime station placed on the spot, aad specially 
charged \uth il^h mission, which would demand two 
campaigns. 

These coasts are indeed better known by the English, 
than by ourselves ; and I have ventured* to speak in a 
summary way, on some of the principal points found 
in the interval comprized between Cape St. Mary and 
Cape Verga, from the information which I have re« 
ceived from those Englishmen established in the Gam- 
bia, and the river Sierra Leona ; and from those which 
I procured, from two Portuguese merchant captains, 
who had habitually frequented the Portuguese posses- 
sions along the western coast of Africa, and who, in 
1788, became naturalized Frenchmen, and established 
themselve3 at Nantz, where I disembarked on my re- 
turn from my voyages to Africa and America. 

The right which France has always possessed, to 
trade and establish herself on those parts of the coast, 
in all the rivers, and in all the couotries situated be- 
tween these two capes, is confessedly incontestible. 

The ancient India Company jftvailed themselves of 
this right, until its dissolution. They not only fre- 
quented the rivers of St. Domingo, Rio Grande, and 
of Nuno Tristao, but it had ports, and a principal fac- 
tory in the island of Bissao* 

The great fertility of this part of western Africa, 
ih* numerous population of its productive soil, the 
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abundance and variet}' of objects and articles which it 
presents in a commercial point of view, ail conspire to 
stimulale France to establish here some factories ; bat 
since the year 17 69^ the period when the ancient Indis 
Company fell, she has totally neglected these coasts ; 
they were in a manner abandoned by our merchants, 
and we left the Portuguese the sole possessors of the 
profits of a very important commerce, which they 
carry on with the natives of the countries, ^ituatcd be- 
tween the left bank of the Casamanca, and the right 
bank of the Nuno-Tristao. 

The English, whose activity admits of no negligence 
m their concerns, did not, itf^ is true, form very im* 
portant establishments in ^ these regions; but they 
constantly frc<{uented them ; they sent hither their 
vessels, and they participated witn the Portuguese 
those profits which we have hitherto neglected to share, 
from this indifference it happens, that we possess such 
& slight knowledge, such imperfect information, relative 
to this part of the African coast. 

We have been told, that the intrigues and the un« 
friendly disposition of the Portuguese, that their influ« 
ence»over the negroes of this country, (some hordes of 
^vhich are undoubtedly very savage and ferocious) and 
lastly, that the dangers of a difficult navigation, have 
liitherto been insurmountable obstacles. 

But all these reasonings will have no weight, and 
&U these obstacles vanish, whenever the government 
chooses to exert itself. And I will venture to predict, 
^W whenever this resolution shall be firmly an^ de- 
cidedly adopted, all these coasts will then become 
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known to us ; they will immediately be rendered fami* 
. liar ; we shall frequent those fine, large rivers, which ir- 
rigate these rich countries, and the names pf which vii\y 
are as it were known to us ; we shall establish ourselves 
in the Bissagos island ; and if we please, even in that 
of Bissao ; and if our operations be conducted with pru- 
dence, if they be directed by active and intelligent men, 
two years will scarcely be elapsed, ere we should ob- 
tain that portion, which we have a legitimate right to 
expect, of the produce arising from the commerce of 
one of the finest countries comprized within the sphere 
of the Senegal government. 

The mouth of the river of Casamanca, is situated 
twenty-five leagues to the South of Cape St. Mary. 
If its entrance were not obstructed by a bar, it iniijlu 
be navigated by frigates, but it is attainable only by a 
very narrow channel, the depth of which is not more 
than two fathoms. 

The Portuguese, who are established on the fertile anfl 
healthy borders of this river, have proceeded up it nearly 
sixty leagues from its mouth. They have many esta- 
blishments here^ the principal of which are Zinghinchor, 
and Makia Kaconda, and they carry on a very ad van- 
tageous trade in slavey, elephant's teeth, native wax, 
raw hides, aromatic seeds, and dyin^ wood, with the 
Fellup and Bagnon negroes, who iiiliabil the banks ot 
this river. 

^bout five leagues to the South of the mouth qf rtiws 
river, is Cape Rouge, which derives its name from the 
colour of the earth of which it consists. When this Cape 
is doubled, the coast widens and takes a South-cj^i 
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tUrection, to the extent of fiTtccn or sixteen leagues, 
at which place is found the entrance to the river St. 
Domingo. * 

The raouth of this river is obstructed with breakers, 
and covered with a bank which is denominated the 
bank of Cacheo. It can be entered only by vessels not 
drawing more thi^i ten feet water ; they navigate it fifty 
leagues in extent, and the tide is perceptible even 
beyond Guian-Ghiara, which it more than fifteen 
teagues from the sea. 

•Cacheo, which is placed on the left bank of the St. 
Domingo, is the principal spot for the Portuguese esta- 
i)li$hraents between Cape St. Mary and Cape Verga, and 
it was foimerly very considerable. The Portuguese' 
orry on in this river, the same trade as in the Casaman* 
<ra. The countries watered by it, are singularly fertile 
and they are inhabited by two races of negroes which* 
^h> denoted under the denomination of PapeJs, and 
BaUates. These blacks ar^ reported to be very savage, 
bfave, and very much devoted to the Portuguese 
interests. 

• 'I'he aacieBt French Ihdia company, had began to 
assert our commercial rights in the St, Domingo, by 
•6>rming a fivctory, which they however afterwards neg« 
lected« andut was at length Entirely abandoned. 

Between the mouths of the St. Domingo, and the 
Kuno^Tristao, is situated the Archipelago of llie Bis« 
^os islands* 

Th« islands which form this Archipelago amount 
4a ^tscn priftcips^ oncs» which are each denoted 
by a particular nan^e. Those of Jate, Bussi, Bissao, 
voL« XI. r 
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Boulam, nnd Manterre, arc separated from the con* 
tinent only by branches of the rivers ; the islands of 
das GalhinaSy das Areas, Formosa, Kasnabac,.Carache* 
Corbelle, Genthera, Cavallo, Mel, Casegu, and Cove, 
arc in the open sea. Besides these sixteen principal 
islands, there are also in this Archipelago a number Q^ 
islets, the most noted of which are the Bourbon, the 
Sorciere, the Poelon,thc Papaygo, andlas Porcos. 

A series of mud and sand-banks, the extent of which 
is near six leagues, surround and cover the West of 
this Archipelago, which therefore must not be ap- 
proached without continually heaving the lead ; and 
when it is wished to survey them, this precaution must 
be attended to, as soon as we arrive between the 
twelfth parallel, if coming from the North ; the nintii' 
if coming from the South ; and as soon as we find 
Ourbclves within the first meridrau, twenty minutes 
East of the island Ferro ; for experience has proved, 
that the banks, which cover the Archipelago of the 
Bissagos islands, extend considerably towards the West* 

Two rivers empty themselves into this Archipelago, 
'pne of which is the Gesves or Geha, which proceeds 
from the lake of Gcba, situated in the interior qf the 
countr}*, and which, dividing itself ioCo two arms at 
the village of Agouia, incloses the island of Bissao to 
^e li^st ; the other, to the South, is justly called the 
fiio Grande (Gveat River) by the Portuguese^ its 
mouth is reached after having crossed a canal, that 
separates l^e inland of Boulam, which we leave to 
the North, frQm the island of Menterr^^ which lays ur 
the South. 
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Ac.cofdiog to the Portuguese and English documents, 
the Rib Grande waters an extent of more thdn three 
hundred leagues, under different names. The Portu- 
guese have navigated it- as far as a cataract situated 
nearly ninety leagues from its mouth, and the English 
*&!i.ve ascended it even farther than this cataract ; here 
the river takes the name of Donzo, proceeds a consr- 
derable distance into the interior of Africa, and its 
source is said to be placed under the ninth North pa- 
rallel, and the twelfth meridian of the island of FerrO, 
in the mountains to the South of Teembou, tht; metrd- 
^lis of the Foulhas empire. The Portuguese ha>'fe 
tnany establishments on the banks of this river, and 
carry on a considerable commerce^ the profits of which 
'4tre shared with the English. 

The island of Bissao is ^e largest of afty which form 

*lhe Archipd^go* of the Bissagos. Its limits to the 

"North and South are watered by two branches of the 

liver of Gesves, which separates it from the continent, 

Slnd to the West and East by the sea. 

This island \% twelve leagues long by nine broad. It 
. rises something like an amphitheatre towards At 
middle^ and .the little mountains which occupy i^ 
/centre are covered with woods ; the vallies are 
watered by small streamlets, which flow into- its 
soil, which is rich, "and adapted to luxurious culti- 
Tation. It produces in abundance all the necessary 
Particles, and even the comforts, of life, but particularly 
a great quaAtity of millet and. rice, .There are found 
•kcre Banana trees, GoiavierSf and citron and lime ti'eesi 
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ivhick hear a kind of small lemon, from whenee a 
Juice is extracted, which is extremely wholesome in 
these hot climates* The herbage of this island it ex- 
cellent, and the natives rear oxen and cows, of a re- 
markable size and fatness. 

The negro nation, who inhabit this part of Africa,' 
is called Papels, and are ^escribed as tnterprizing and 
' warlike ; they even accuse them of being ferocious. 

Indeed, the Portuguese are indei>ted for tlie greater 
part of the slaves, which they dispose of at their fac- 
tories, to the perpetual wars carried on by the Papeh, 
with the hordes contiguous to their territory^ 

The principal establishment of t^ Portuguese, be^ 
twecn the St.- Domingo and the NuooTristao» is 6xed 
in the island of Bissao, where fonneriy the ancusad 
India company also had a fuctory* 

The island of Bissao is reached by a channel dr 
canal of many leagues in breadtht the soundings of 
w^hich are always from seven to eleven fathoms. Tfaia 
it^bind also possesses a very fine road or harfoou^ 
with a muddy bottom, the soundings of which are 
nearly the same as in the canal. In order to arrive 
safely at a very fine bay, which the English call Great 
Port, we must stand off about a league from Beurbon 
Island, which is left to the West, approach towards 
Sorcerer's Island, called by us La Sorcihe, and steer 
almost North to reach this bay, which is defended by a 
Portuguese fort. The English have an establishment at' 
the mouth of a creek, to the South-east of the fort. 

The island of Boulam is separated from the conti- 
Hent; by a branch of the sea, nearly a league in 
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breadth i and it is situated about two leagues to the right 
ofthe mouth of the Rio Grande. This i;slandv which is 

placed at the extremity of the Archipelago of the Bis- 
ssLgoSy is eight leagues in length, by four broad. In 
every point of view, with regard to the soil, fertility, 
excellent pasturage, and the variety of its productions, 
it is as much favoured, and even more so, than the 
island of Bissao. The natives rear oxen, with an 
faunch on their back, an^ of an extraordinary^ weight 
and si2e. 

The Marecbal de Castries, in 17 84', conceived the 
project of forming a French establishment in this 
island^ and which was extremely well planned : tbe 
situation of Boulam, near the mouth of the Ri<r- 
Grande, would be the most advantageous of any that 
could be chosen, in the Archipelago of th» Bissagos, 
fi)r formin^^ & principal establishment! 
' This project wasj however, afterward rncglected, and 
in a manner of speakirvg abandoned ; but without de- 
tailing here the numerous and valuabk; advantages, 
which would be the immediate rcsuit of J a factory well 
ftnd solidly established, accurately organized, and 
founded at the- eastern extremity of- the island of 
Boulam, I shall simply observe, that if the government 
were to res\|inre and execute the project, planned Tinder 
the administration <of« the Marecbal de Castries, and if 
Hd measures requisite to the success of this project^ 
were neglectecl, - they >\V()lild soon have reasoB* to felici- 
tate themselves for having made th^ resolution. 
' The possession of « tbe islands of Kasnabac and Men* 
terre^ must iodispeusably conduce to the success of * 

..pa 
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our *«8ts(bKkhm^ttt in x\» itAand ofBcn^EEsx; did k-fm 
equltfljr ^lecessftiy cot to ileltfy oordering suiver3VilAailidr: 
•tirvey' to be takeii of the Atcbifelagp^ of* tie 4imkgo9' 
islands, and likcnVise a general and flC(is|«ilott8l^isilrcest 
exBffiiinaticm of -itU the seundtngs and anchuj»ge»^jof' 
all the thannek and paisagat which isKtersect ithese 
islands^ and of ^11 the part%i roads^ mi4 baysf<whidi<aDe 
therd to be found. This^.txisk c«t»14 net^bc ^tekbcute^i 
Yvithout th6 ' proteGtkrti of la cocviotte, uli^kh sliovld 
chuse a commodioad and sure anchorage, between the 
fslandfiP of Kasiiahac^ Bas Galtnhas, and >M)9iitejT&;. 
sheilld establish itself in this «Qchorage, azKl betk^ 
provided «rith light boa tsy might viitV^^aimncv -and 
s.uVv€iy eve«*y liecesKaTy- 'part ; ai|d.:a* ^thc'samc; time: 
prtJteet every opcrtttioitj ^hichc inij^tfotan; aByui>jeetof- 

According to the information which I havaijlriieCted^ 
relativtf >t6 'tbe \Ai'ob'i|>elle^d o£i tl^ Si9S&||09,. 4m > the 
islattds €^ Whieii^U'ift €4>fiipoiMdvi«n«i onaha:X»ti'rei{>ondM 
ing ^tt9 of the <Qd/ntirfti$iitv it'«i.eii9^tv{ ^itot -m pafsfect^- 
kno^vf^ge^f^h^ ATehip«lagii»9. the libocir :v9qtiyred t» 
f<yrm a HKtory m t,he klaiid of Bouhiin> .And; sonia 
aitklUafry piwtB in: tW»laiid6^ Kagnabac aiui.ACeBH' 
tefr#, •w&M emi^oy two ye^i < , ; i i . - ; ., :>j o / 

^Tbte^i^^rof Minp»^^rista9^i^«4MW teontli »w i^9Hk*. 
kil^Hes' ^' AvidtiH ivailMtcd m lO^ r5^ Mort|f;latit»de^ 
At^ebfdi^^ tt) 4he Iifi^h;.d0eim«st!t^> ft apf^eai^ thit^ ' 
k'^^atteft^iis 'fi^ in ibe e<Hitot»f of-^lii^ F<Killr«s^ in^ia^ 
m^^t^ihoU^ r^l^nUf the) Wtttof^TeembW';/ ks,iMM 
tef^'bn^tf^Hietes«t^«i $iMlhe««a*Jwilb^9te»tAMrd«u:iAft^. 
ft ^mi &k6&ve»^^hy>M^»^"mi»o^ it was ilameiik«ft«r 
Urn, and the Portuguese established themselves on its 



l^kr. It 29 asserted, that in MCfoding thit fine riYer, • 
about fifty lei^es from the aea* there are yet to be 
seen many roixis and vestjge» of s'ome very considef* 
able estabhshments, formed there by the Portuguese 
at the period of it» discovery^ ■ and many of the de**- 
scendants-of these first conquerors are still living there. 
The h^vks of this river are peopled by a race of ne- 
groes called Naloisz ; and many families of the Foulhai 
negroes have ^so formed establishments there. 

This river offers a very advasitageous commerce ia 
-slaves, imtivc wax, elephant's teethi raw hides, and a^ 
small quantity^ of gold, which the natives collect from- 
the numerous brooks that flow into the river, the aa* 
vigation of which easily condacts us into the interior vof 
Africa,, and forms the southern limits of the Por« 
tuguese establishmenti^ between Cape St;' Mary aa4' 
^ape Verga. 

The descendants of the first Portaguesei who ar^- 
^ill to be found living on the baxdcs of the ,Nuno Tris- 
tao, are. so completely in termiagled with the negroes^ 
tbat.tiaey have>^^.as it -were, become negroes themselves^ , 

The Naolez form a very intelligent and peaceable- 
people ; they ace shepherds and husbandmen, and cul* 
tivate a considerable quantity of rice ; . their lands ar^ 
^<^tile and well populated. Hiey are- considered aa 
Q^viug made eon^ progress 4n. agriciiiUure^ the indifpt 
ftlkd cotton,^4hat thf^r nuse^ is thafiaest of any procured; • 
^ this piArt: of Africa ; and they ^manufacture pieces of 
^Co, whi^yon aeco^at of their superior textjurfi, 
^Ad brilliant c^letirst are in great lequest an^ong the. 
Poalhas of TeemboV; wjio purchase them a^ a very, 
^b price. 
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___ • • • » 

« To the South of the mouth of the Naiio-TrfstAO is 

situated Gape Verga, in tfen* degrees North latitude; 

• and according to the system which I have laid down in 

the first chapter of this work, this cape should form 

the southern extrcmitj' of tlie second district of the ge- 

•heral government of the SenegaL 

The Portuguese establishments, in this part of wes- 
tern Africa, do not" extend beyond this cape ; but the 
countries which they occupy, are. very celebrated for 
their great fertTlity and numerous population; 

The produce of their commerce, carried on between 
€Jape Su Mary and Gape Verga, consists of slaves^, 
tlie price of which- does not exceed' 350 francs, 
French money; of elephant** teeth, wax, and hard 
soap ; of raw hides of all kinds ;■ of dying and builds 
iag wood ; of indigo, cotton, chemical drugs, resin, re* 
si nous gums ; some thousand drachms of gold, and a 
great quantity of drsein«v • *'-"'• *• .^/i.-. 

In commerce, thtf ^e %he ^ilfttoe-of o^slJflld W^ woft 
fk^^\ of a red violet cOloUr; thtft I'Skuied Ibi^dyin^, Mid 
fr*m which they obtein a bteutifert re*d,«tv^ftrly fekiiliflr 
tbthdt of the amarairtjhusi The jjldtit, 'ft«^«k ttein^ 
s^iusated juice of' whic% ^^this paste i«' formed f Isaaifso^ 
CttHed ofsei^les; it 9^ a liiihett ^inbted %f h^lkafisttaiy 
tuiderlHe names bf Ivdheny grmfM,^ p9lilfl^i^k»i^tiM0t^. 
riui sax^tiiisy or J^«^ ' '^f^o^us* U gt^v/^ »p»itk«^' 
larly in ihe-effviron^ of t*e-Aii«telrt^^d*€iWi€ft- it 4*-^ 
found in Auvergne, biit of a bad quality ; it abounds* 
in the Canary; islands, . where they sejl naore than fqiip 
thousaud^quintals of it every year* In'commeixci.iho* 
OTseiJle of Africa, and ab^ve all, tliatoi* tlie ^issagoi 
iftlandS) IS the most esteemed. 
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^e d|>iti2daii€e of this lichen, in this part of Africa, 
is dp|}btlest owing to the volcanic state of all the Bis* 
sago6 Islands, and of all the countries corxespondiog to 
this Ajrchipelago* 

It has been observedy in the second chapter of this 
work, that from Cape Blanco to Cape Palmas, all tba 
coasts of Africa, presentjn every part of them, strong 
inarks of 9, volcanic eruption, and general convulsion; 
and these vestiges, which attest the volcanic epoch of 
the globe, are particularly frequent between Cape St. 
Mary, and Cape Vcrga. 

I know not whether naturalists, have not classed dis^ 
tiflctiy- those plants which peculiarly flourish ii^ vo^ 
canic soils^^ but the orseill^ without doubt belongs tq 
tbisck^; .ajEul ^ am of opinion, that it would be possi* 
hie to appropriate the Madeleine Islaads^ near Goree, 
^ <veU as7 MMae otl^;' parts contiguous to Cape V^rdt 
mall of ^hich volcanid' eruptions are.^vident, ^oi^.tl^jd; 
ixurpose o^ cultivatii^ and' naturalizing this llchei). 

The Portuguese commerce between Cape St. Ma^ 
»nd Cape Yctr^, was in 17^$ regulated by on exclusive 
privil^e grunted to a company, the directors of whic}^' 
^^Kfed atlrfsbon. The English possessed a considerably, 
P*tt in.ihe» funds, and produce of this compaayj^whjjpjij 
animaHy eApor^d from the rivers pf Caaamanca, Sj^ 
I^Bwngo, Jate, Gesve^Rio^Grande, and Nuuo-Tri^ \^y 
^ad the Bi^sagos Islands^ the following artigles* ^ ^ 

•^ Francs 

Thfee thousand slaves, two thousand of ' ' " -^^ 
which were impbrtt^d iiito the Porlugiieie ' ' ' "^'^ 
<^^tty of Pai»y iK»t Ite ilitt of jKe ttver ' ^ '''^' 
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of Amazons, and the other thousand was 
divided between the Islands of Cape Verd, 
and those of Maderia. These three thou- 
sand slaves may be estimated at - - 3,6OO,000 

In elephant's teeth, wax, and hard-soap ; 
indigo in paste ; vegetable butter, called but^ 
ter of Kharitc ; raw hides of every kind ; dy- 
ing and building wood; cotton, chemical 
^rugs^ aromatic seeds, resin, and resinous 
gums; rice and other articles of subsistence ; 
lastly, in gold - - - * 2,000,000 

Three thousand quintals of orseille^ at a 
hundred and sixty livres per quintal • 4SO,000 



Total 6,080,000 



T If to the pai-t which wehave a right to takein this com- 
merce be added, the produce which would indubitably 
result from agriculture, excited and encouraged^ and 
from connections which a factory in the Island of Bou- 
lam, and the navigation of the Nuno-Tristao, might 
favour with the interior region of Africa; if it be 
observed, that those fertile countries situated betwe«n 
Cape St. Mary, aiid Cape Verga, are adapted to the 
most valuable and useful cultivations, (for ^11 the fruits 
'of Anierica, might very easily be naturalized there,) it 
may reasonably be presumed, that the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos, and the part of the continent correspond- 
ing with it, would offer: t;o France advantages and 
benefits, that woqldfoon indemnify tmyexpeiices, tluH 
the government might incui:| in forifting. thpr^ apet- 
Butneot establishment. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

THIRD DISTRICT OF THE GOVX&KMENT OP THE 
SENEGAL, COMPHISINO THE SPACE BETWEEN 
CAPS VERGA AND CAPE PALMAS. 

On the Islands of Los Idoios^ which we call the Islands of Loz-^ 

4 

and on the rivers which empty themselves into the sea bctwetn 
Cape Verga^ and ihe river of Sierra Leona* 

At about thirteen or fourteen leagues to the South-east 
^^ Cape Verga, and thirty-five to the North east of the 
entrance of the ?ay. of .Sierra Leona, is situafetl a 
groupe of seven; islands, iq .which the Portuguese have 
given the name of Los Idolos, aud wjb call thein tfaet 
Islands of Loz, This groupe is in nine degrees tliirty •; 
niinutes' North latitude, and nearly under the fourlti 
eastern meridian of the Island of Ferro, >^ 

Tn^sJ^ regions begin, to the South of Cape Verga, «.n4> 
tlie najives of them are followers of Fctichisni,,and cr^t> 
altars tp.^their Fetiche gods, ajid likewise dedicate tero«<! 
pics to thp devil, ft was doubtless, on account of the 
prevalcfnce , of this worship, which the Portuguese. per *ft 
ceive'd' ill the Islands of Los Idolos, tliat they wefdt 
induced to denominate them the Islands of IdoU; «i 
'^nje wEc^ M^^ pjVi^ht invari^ly to appropriate tai 
them** ' '' ; . ,. . ,•.) 



Of the seven islands which form the groupc of Lo6 
Idolos, three only aro inhabited ; the of her four be- 
ing nothing else, but a shapeless mass of volcanic rub. 
bish. These Islands are separated from the continent 
by canals of various dimeosion^ the poundings of iitrhick 
are from four to six fathoms, and the bottom muddy. 

The largest of these Islands, and at the same time 
that which is situated most to the westward, has pre- 
served the appellation of Tamara, given to it by the 
natives. The English call it also William Island, after 
their King of that name^ who fron) attachment to them, 
was thus denominated. 

. This island is five leagues in length, by one of medial 
breadth. Its soil is fertile and it contains three villages 
of two hundred huts each. Its center forms fine am- 
phitheatres, covered with wood, and its most elevated 
part appears to be threcAundred feet, above the level of 
the sea. 

The general direction of the Island of Tamara, is 
East to West ; the English frequent its two harbours^ 
where they have formed residences,aiid a kind of docks. 
Their eastern harbour, is called Traitor Point, and is 
situated at the eastern extemity of the Island; they 
liave others also at the western part, which they trail 
Top-sail Point. 

It was in the Island of Tamara, and Los IJolOSi that 
the Portuguese discovered those vestiges of the idolatry 
practised by the inhabitants of this part ©f Africa, 
who have preserved the worship of the Fetiche gods, 
and the dogma of two princjpks. 
3 
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The Island of Los Idolos, is the most eastern of any, 
and is not more than two leagues distant from a point of 
che continent, which the English call Doinba point ; its 
direction is from North to South. It is nearly three 
leagues in length, by a medial breadth of fifteen hun- 
dred toises,and its form is like a boot, the point of which 
is turned towards the South-east. 

The English have formed here some very fine fac- 
tories and warehouses. They have on© to the North 
at Sandy Point, and another towards tlie center of the 
t'astern side of the island. To the South of this bay, 
they have a large factory, built on the extremity of a 
cape, which they call I'actory Point; and in the middle 
of the western coast, there is also a very fine establish- 
i^ent, which is denominated Barba's Factory ; and was 
founded by the Baiber's Company of Liverpool; this 
company is also known under the name of the Sierra 
Leona Company. 

^he island of Craffort, is situated between the other 
two, and is the smallest of ihe three. Almost the 
^vhcle of its northern side is covered with a bank of 
»T3ud ; but along its southern coast, there are many good 
harbours. 

Koth the extremities of the island arc occupied by 
t^vo small mountains, between which the soil is so low, 
that they may b^ taken for two islands entirely distinct. 

There are two other islets, which are denommated 
Round Island, and the island of Kids; they form part 
of the groupe of Los Idolos, but they are merely a 
inass of barren rocks, destitute as it were of every kind 
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of vegetation; while on the contrary, nature • has beea 
prbfuse in her bounty towards the island of Tamara, 
Craffort, and Los Idftlos ; the summits of which, dre 
ornamented with the finest verdure, and cov^ed with 
trees of various kinds, many of which are well adapted 
to maritime, and inland purposes. 

The three principal islands of the groupe of Los 
Idolos, unite to the advantages of a very favourable 
commercial situation those of a fertile soil, and of a 
healthy and mild climate ; they are exempted from those 
local diseases, produced by stagnant and impure water, 
for they possess abundant springs of this element fresh 
and limpid; and the soil of these islands, forming itself 
into little hills above the level of the sea, they enjoy 
the fi'eshness of those breezes, which at the rising and 
setting of the sun, temper the Opprcsive heat of the 
clrmatc. 

The establishments formed by the English of Sierra 
Leona, in the islands of Los lodolos, are organized and 
dipcctod with the greatest skiti. The habitations of the 
agents, and other persons employed in their commerce, 
are commodious and healthy ; and their magazines, 
warehouses and docks, possess every requisite solidity. 
- The Enolisli have succeeded in instructing the 
Ji^grocs in all kinds of labour, and have inspired them 
trirh considerable emulation. All their workshops arc 
composed of slaves either free, hired, or purchased; 
and they are in want neither of good pilots, experienced 
ill. the; bays which they frequent; sailors, carpenters, 
sailmakers, ropemakers, joiners, nor smiths; they have 
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even good bricklayers who arc employed in the con* 
struction of permanent buildings. 

By these means together with the wood of the country^ 
they construct vessels and boats, from twenty to a. hun- 
dred tons. And their establishments, being under the 
direction of a very small number of whites, execute 
the same arts as are carried oti in the little ports of 
Europe. 

I am not therefore, astonished that by such extensive 
assiduity, the commerce of the English Company, esta^^ 
Wished in the river of Sierra Leona, and the operations, 
of which were carried from Cape Verga, to Cape Pal- 
mas, possessed in 1785, such advantageous and consi- 
derable importance. 

By means of a great number of light boats, which 
they build in their docks, established in the islands of 
Los Idolos, of Bcnce, and of Sierra Leona, their agents 
entered all the numerous rivers in those roads. 

I shall only mention succinctly, those which empty 
themselves into the sea^betwcen the Nuno Tristao, and 
the river of Sierra Leona. 

Ttie River Kapatch is situated about five leagues to 
the South-east of Rio Nuno ; it is large and deep, and 
ascends very far up the country ; but its mouth is ob- 
structed by banks and islets. Its fertile borders are 
inhabited by a race of negroes called Bagoes. Tliey 
make salt, find very fine pieces of cotton ; ihey occupy 
themselves extensively in fishing, in hunting of ele- 
phants, rearing cattle and poultry, and cultivating rice^ 
yucca root, and potatoes. 

Q 2 
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The Rio Pongeos, is more to the South than the Ka- 
patch, but it has like the latter, a very extensive course; 
its borders are peopled by colonies of the Foulhas- 
Sousos, who correspond habitually with Teembou, the 
metropolis of their nation, -The English procure in 
this river a groat many slaves, and elephants' teeth ; 
dyiftgandbuildinfj wood, raw hides, and articles of sub- 
sistjsnce. The natives of the borders of Pongeos, make 
a heer of a very strong and intoxicating nature. 

Therivers of Dymby and Dania, are both to the 
South*east of the Pongeos, and empty themselves into 
the sea^ opposite the islands of Los Idolos. The fertile 
countries which it irrigates are inhabited by the Bagoes 
negroes, who rear numerous flocks of oxen, goats, 
and sheep; ihey ciiltivate rice, maize, and potatoes; 
they make salt, and also occupy much time in £isbing« 
They sell a great number of slaves. 

Kuyaport, Barria, and Kissey, are three rivers, the 
hanks <i{ which are peopled by Foulhas Sousos negroes, 
and offer, like the preceding ones, many \aluable arti- 
cle* of commerce. 

Between the river of Kissey, and that of Sama or 
Mailkoury, the sea enters the country, and forms a 
gulpL; three leagues long. To the South-east of this 
gulph is situated the mouth of the Sama, and still far- 
ther southward the rivers of Berery and Scarssery. AH 
the countries which they water, are extremely fertile, 
and well populated. Many colonies of the Foulhas 
Sousoa are established on the banks of the Samia and 
Scarssery, and carry on an extensive commerce in 
daves, elephant's teeth; dying wood; wax, cattle, poul- 
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try, and various other articles of subsistence. They also 
like the inhabitants of the Pongeos, make a very in- 
toxicating beer. 

All the rivers which empty themselves into the sea, 
between Cape Verga, and Island of Leopards descend 
from a very elevated country, and proceed from the 
western vallies of a chain of mountains, the direction 
of which is nearly from North to South ; they are situa- 
ted between the Rio-Grande, and the River Mesurado, 
and their suminits are forty leagues distant from the 
sea; to the East of this chain of mountains, is situated 
the empire of the Foulhas, and all the above-mentioned 
rivers present the most favourable opportunities for 
arriving at Teembou, the capital of this empire, and 
ultimately of penetrating into the most central regions 
of Africa. The countries irrigated by these rivers, may 
be ranked among the most fertile, and most populous of 
any in Africa; and they likewise, oflfer great advantages 
to commercial speculation^ 

The whole extent of coast, comprised between the 
Rio-Nuno, and the bay of Sierra Leona, presents at 
every step the most decided volcanic marks ; and ves- 
tiges of those extensive, eruptions, of which I have 
already spoken, and which, invariably obtain along all 
the western coasts of Africa, situated between Cape 
Blanco of Barbary, and Cape Talmas* 
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CHAP, XXIV. 
THE RIVER OR BAY OF SIERRA LEONA. 

This river y which should be called a bay, isfomud by the union 
of two large rivers , namely ^ one from the North-east ^ called 
the Mitombo ; ,the other from the South-east, called the Buack 
'^The mouth of this bay is indicated by the Isle of Leopard, 
and Cape Sierra Leona — Gf the bay of the Pirates — Harbour 
efthe English factory of Sierra Ltona — Of the Bay of Aigu- 
ode — Entrance to the River of Bunck'^Isie of Gambia-^ 
French factory and post — Inconveniences of the situation of 
the Isle of Gambia — First interview with Pdnaboura Forbana, 
king of the Bay of Sierra Leona, and the Isle of Gambia-^ 
Extent of the country under his government — Character of this 
negro prince — Details on the administration and commerce of 
the English factory of Sierra Leona^^ Entrance of the Mi' 
tombo — Isles of Tasb and Bence — Fort and factory of the 
English in the latter isle, and advantages of this situation'^ 
Account of the cofnmerce of the society of the Isle of Bence — 
Proceedings of a brig commanded by M, Basteresse, dispatched 
from Martinque to trade for blacks on the African coast — 
General observations on this part of African-Summary meu 
of the produce of the commerce of the English and French 
factories of the river of Sierra Leona, during the year 17851 
And the first Jive months of i'j%6» . 

Jk the first chapter of these fragments, I spoke of my 
arrival in the river or bay, ^vhich we call Sierra Leona^ 
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and of the charming picture which the banksi and en^ 
trance of this bay presented. 

Two rivers, one from the North-east, called the Mi- 
tombo, the other from the South-east, called the Bunck, 
commingle and unite their waters, at the point of Ro- 
bana, from whence they How, and empty themselvet 
together, into the ocean after having watered a space of 
eight leagues. It is the course of these two rivers, thus 
joined together, and the canal which they both pass 
through, as far as the sea, that we call the river Sierra 
Leona, and the negroes that of Mitombo ; and in fact 
the Mitombo, being much larger, deeper, and more 
• considerable, than the Bunck, it appears but just, 
that it should retain its name ; Europeans have however, 
contracted the habit of denominating the river of 
Sierra Leona, the last part of the course of theMitom*. 
bo, united with the Bunck. 

At the point of the junction of th^se two rivers, the 
canal which receives them, is near three leagues in 
breadth ; but it progressively expands as far as the sea, 
and at the Cape of Sierra I^ona, and the Island of 
Leopards, which indicates the entrance of this bay, 
it forms a mouth or opening of seven leagues in breadth* 
The sea enters here as well as in both the rivers, and 
particularly in the Mitombo the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide are perceptible in all their force. 

The Bunck and Mitombo meet tugether after having 
followed for a long tijne, directions, which at their point 
of junction, form an angle of forty- five degrees; and 
in consequence of the conflux of their water, of their 
acquired celerity, and of the rapid motions of the flood 
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and ebb, some veiy considgrable sand- banks are formed 
in the bay of Sierra Leona. The whole of its North- 
east half is impassable for large vessels; but to the 
South-east, when steering near Cape Sierra Leona, we 
discover a fine canal of more than a league in breadth, 
and the soundings of which are constantly from seven 
to ten fathoms. This canal flows as far as the nver of 
Bunck, and the island of Gambia, where there is found 
the same depth of water, and where the largest vessels 
may enter. 

At the entrance of the bay of Sierra Leona, we met 
with an English brig, and a lugger of the same nation, 
both of which were coming out of the river; the lugger 
perceived that we were endeavouring to avoid the 
Carpenter's rocksy wbiqh are volcanic rocks that project 
from the Cape of Sierra Leona, towards the West; 
they hailed us, and said that we might sail very near 
these rocks, as well as to all the southern coast, where 
we should find a good bottom ; we followed their ad^^ 
vice, and entered the river close along the foot of the 
mountains. 

About a league from the point of the Cape Sierra 
Leona, on the South coast, there is the mouth of a 
bay, which is a league and a half in length, by a 
thousand toises of medial breadth. It is called Pirate*^ 
Bay, because it formerly served as a retreat for a body 
of pirates who had plundered, and armed for their own 
use, three vessels with which they perpetrated their 
piratical depredations, on the small trading vessels in 
tbe river, the crews of which they always murdered* 
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llipse pirates were for seven years the terror and de- 
solation of the nei^bounng coasts ; but in 1730, the 
merchants (rf Havre and Nantz formed an armament 
^^^ ,tti.e purpose of exterminating them -, and the en- 
terprize wa^ attended with full success. They surprised 
them in their bay^ and burnt their vessels and habita- 
tions j not a quarter of these pirates could escape, 
and all tjxe rest were hung, and the establishments 
which they had formed were completely ruined. The 
bottom of this bay is good, and its entrance might 
easily be defended.; but being inclosed between elevated 

Til , , 

lands, the heat is very oppressive. 

By continuing to coast along the South bank, about 
half a league from Pirate's Bay, we arrive at the an-^ 
chorage or road of the English factory, formed near 
the village of Sierra Leona. 

This rittie road is in fact merely a. creek of about five 
hundred l(oi8es. in width, by four hundred }n length. 
The bay is healthy, and the bottom, good ; and the 
vessels anchor there in ten fathom water# This 
creek is capable of containing from twenty to twenty* 
five vessels, and its situation is extremely agreeably 
and favoiurable to commerce. 

It was at the bottom of this creek, on^an elpva-ted- 
soil forty feet above the level of the sea^ which is pul- 
tWated to an extent of three hundred fathoms, covered 
with^ the finest vegetatiop, and the accent to wjiiph is 
extremely gradual,' that an English society,, then jcno^n 
in Europet by the name of the Liverpool Coi5apany,,and 
^tvd in Africa denominated the Sierra Leona Company, 
had in 178(T, a very considerable establishment and 
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fkctory, which were as well organized and as well coh» 
ducted as they could have been in England. 

A negro villaii^e, which is also denominated Sierra 
Leona, consisting of upwards of 500 huts, is situated 
on the mountain, about 500 toises from this English 
factory. 

. Immediately after the creek of Sierra Lebna, and 
on the same coast, is the bay of Aiguade {Fresh Water 
Bay) to which we have given the appellation of French 
Bay* Vessels can anchor in seven fathoms water ; and 
the Emeraudf, commanded by M. de la Jaille, reniained 
at anchor here in 1784*, during the whole of his stay in 
the river. 

At the bottom of this little bay, which is eighteen 
^^ndred. toises in breadth,, and nine hundred in lengtii» 
is the Aiguade or fountain of fresh water, formed by a 
nvulet which descends from the mountains, that border 
OB tbi3 coBiit, In fact, the situation of this bay may 
he said U> uiiito «very advantage. 
, By still continuing to proceed southward,- we arrive, 
aJi>out eight leagues from Cape Sierra Leona, at the eu* 
^ADCC.of.the river Buockj the breadth of which is a 
league. Its left bank is bounded by very high moun- 
tains ; on its right side, the earth is very low ; it is 
covered with woods; and its borders are ornamented 
with wild filbert trees. 

After having ascended the Bunck about a league, 
we arrive at the island of Gambia, where M. de la 
Jaille formed, in 1784, what is called the French 
establishment. 

It was composed of a few wooden huts, covered with 
straw, two of which were destined for the accora- 
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nioclation of a detachment of twenty men from the 
African battalion, and the commander of this detach- 
nient, while, another was used as the magazine ; and 
lastly, a sort of warehouse and granary, and a bad 
oven for baking bread, formed in 17S6 this French 
establishment in the river of Sierra Leona. 

All the dpfence and security of this post consisted of 
two structures, each of which miglit mount about 
thrpe tjvelve pounders ; but these pretended batteries, 
^vithout embrasures, might be overpowered in 'any tH- 
reqtion by the ^ first vessel who should attempt it, Ibt 
it could not resist a single broadside. But thcfe was 
neither time, means, nor money to make it better ; AfiA 
t^e parsimony of the establishment of Gambia could 
not be rctprt^d pn the? present projector, for I Wei! 
know that he evcQ .exceeded the sums which were de- 
stineil forx^is^pttrposc.* . ~ ■ \ 

A Frehchma^t named Ance>, had been established irt 
^^le island of Gambia for many years, and carried on 
there a very advantageous trade. It was doubtless him 
Hho iafluenced M. de la Jaille, to fix upon this isla-nd 
^he entire disadvantageous position of which, united in 
itself almost every possible inconvenience ; but it was 
^hc only spot then at his disposal, and near this island 
he found a safe and excellent harbour, where vessels 
^vould risk no -danger,- even during the time of the tor- 
nados, and where, in case of parting with their cables 
or aEKrh<jrs, they would run upon mud- banks, and 
easily j|ct off again at high water; lastly, M. de la Jaille 
very justly thought, that it was bettor to be hatiiy 
established in the river of Sierra Leona, than not to 
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he established there at all ; and he doubtless hoped that 
Prance, from a conviction of the great advantages 
^hich the river of Sierra Leona, and the neighbouring 
coasts, held, forth to her commerce, would form (esta- 
blishments there of more solidity and dignity ; but this 
hope was nqt realized in 1786, for we then occupied 
pnly the Gambia, and I found this post in the most 
miserable condition* 

I was authorized by .official instructions, which I am 
yet able to produce, to decide upon the propriety of 
nbandoniug this post, and of sending the little garrison 
who would evacuate it to isle St. Louis of the Senegal; 
but I was of the same opinion as M. dc la Jaille ; anri, 
like him, not being able to form a better establish- 
mentf I thought it was bett^ to remain in the litt)e 
wretched island of Gambia, than to quit it, and aban- 
don the river of Sierra Leona*'al together. 1 exerted 
jnyself, however, during my residence there, to induce 
Ihe king of the country to grant France another island 
much, larger, more healthy, ' better situated, and in 
every point of view more favourable to a principal 
establishment, which would be at once military, agri- 
cultural, and mercantile. 

The chief inconveniences of the island of Ganibia 
Ere, 

First, that it is situated out of the regular track of 
the river Bunck, and placed at the bottom of a muddy, 
marshy creek ; it is separated from th« mountain only 
.l)y a very narrow canal, filled witii wild filbert tn^s; 
by this situation, the little island is deprived of afrec 
access of air, and the breezes of the sea that arrive 
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from, ike great channel of the bay of Sierra Leomi^ 
cannot reach it^ because they are intercepted by se- 
teral large projections of the South hank. The^e local 
circamMances render the island of Gambia very un- 
healthy, and the inhabitants can never breathe any but 
an infected and oppressive atmosphere. 

Sei^ondly, it has not a sufficient extenti but is too 
confined ; and is therefore improper for any con^der- 
able establishment) or any attempts at cultivation : 
and thireliy) it is not susceptible of any good defensiva 
dispositions, not even against a combined attack of the . 
natives; hence its situation is in every respect unfa- 
vourable to commerce. 

This little property, of five or six acres of bad land, 
was acquired at a. very cheap rate from Panaboure-^ 
Forbana, king of the country and bay of .Sierra Leona, 
to, whom we brought the customary fees for thc.^ 
favours granted to France; and the magnificence of^ 
our presents surpassed his greatest expectations. I 
shall here proceed to- give an account of our first in- 
terview with this iwgrb potentate. 

Panabour6 Forbana, king of the islands of Forbann, 
Fombana, Robana, Gambia, and th^ river of Sierra 
Lcoiia, loved the French nation, and ^as indeed one of 
the best of men. He was the chief, of a petty natioa 
of idolatrous negroes, called Tiinanc^s; and, he reigned 
over a little kingdom which scarcely contained forty 
leagues, for its surface ; its length was twelve leagues, 
and its breadth little m^fp than three. Bui no/persun 
should be unjustly despised. Panal^oyre Foriiana was 

VOL, IX. R 
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indeed a petty prince, but he was a good king ; he pot* 
sessed an upright heart, an honest mind, and a clear 
judgment : in short, his subjects adored him. 

He owed to them his crown, which was merely a 
bonnet of bluo cloth, and his throne, which was nothing 
but a straw mat. But of what importance is splendid 
ostentation, of the glitter of vain ornaments ? The glory 
and safety of princes is the love and confidence of their 
people ; and the almost-naked Forbana sat more safely 
on his throne, than the richest and noost powerful po- 
tentates in Europe. 

He had testitied the greatest good«will towards M. de 
la Jaille, at the period when this officer formed the 
establishment of Gambia r indeed, his affection for the 
French nation, and his desire to serve us, were evident 
on every occasion. 

We were instructed to pay him his duties, that is, 
the fees for his protection ; but the government added 
other presents, which we were also authorized to present 
to him. 

On the day of our arival in the harbour of Gambia, 
we informed the king of it, by an officer belonging to 
the Rossignol, whom M. de Brach sent, and who was 
instructed to present our compliments, and to inform 
him, that we should visit him on the following day 
in the island which he inhabited. He made a very 
friendly reply, and observed that he would come him- 
self to see us, early the next morning, and we there- 
fore made arrangements for receiving him, and giving 
him a good dinner. 
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The tent was pitchad near the battery, tn the island 
•f Gambia ; a detachment belonging to the isle, and 
the troops of the Rossignol, were ordered under anns 
to receive hira ; the artillery belonging to the island 
and the corvette were also pr^ivd to honour him with 
three salutes. 

Forbana arrived at ten o'clock in the morning, in^ 
canoe of fourteen feet in length, and manned with 
twelve rowers. He was seated in the bottom of it, 
with the t|ueen, and four of the prin/;ipal men of thie 
kii^dom. M^hen he landed, he received three salute 
«f artillery and musquetry, and he appeared much gra- 
tified with this mark of politeness. 

He approached us very gaily, and presented his 
Band ; we conducted him to the tent, which had been 
prepared for him, and seated him between the Che- 
-valier de Brach, commanding the corvette, and myself. 
The queen placed herself on another seat behind the 
king. 

Our interpreters began to explain the reciprocal 
congratulations, and compliments which passed on 
both sides. We afterwards presented our thanks for 
the interest which Foi;bana had invariably shewn to- ^ 
wards Frenchmen. He replied very politely, anJ re- 
peatedly assured us that he loved Frenchmen ; that Ire 
wouH do whatever they wished, or whatever depended 
on himself, to render them respected in the river, and 
to procure them, on all occasions, such conveniencies a» 
they might require in their commercial concerns. 

After these words, he expressed a wish to sec the 
cprvette, whither Mt de Brach conducted him ; he re- 

B. 2 
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Diained tbere more than an bour, and rctarned t» 
Gambia very well contented with what be had seen. 
The hour of dinner now arrived, and we all sat dowik 
to table. 

The king wa$ again seated between M. de Brach and 
myself, and he requested a chair for the queen, whidi 
.was accordingly placed on his left hand, but a little 
behind. I wished to put it between the king and my- 
self, but he would not penmit me ; he would not allow 
the queen to be parallel with himself} because it is not 
customary in Africa to suffer the won^n to sit at 
. table by the side of their husbands. , I however ar- 
ranged it in such a manner, that the queen, without 
being at the same table with us, found -herself very 
near the king ; and she could likewise, though situate 
a little behind, see the whole table. 

We gave her a plate, which she placed upon her 
'knees : and when the king was helped to some meat, 
he divided it witli her, but he would not permit anj 
one^ else to serve her, though he took pleasure in 
sharing with her every thing whi^ih was given to him; 
they both cat with their fingers, without using either 
spoon or fork. * 

He drank wine, though sparingly ; the king, how- 
ever, indulged himself in it more than his wife, ai)d he 
eat an amazing quantity* 

We had prepared for him some rice, dressed in the 
negro manner by steam, and mixed with pieces of 
poultry and fish, which he thought delicious. We both 
perceived that he did not like roast meat, which he 
found it difficult to chew ; but he appeared to cat salt 
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meat witli great zest. He consumed a great deal of 
bread, as did the queen a considerable quantity of su- 
gar ; and they both drank many glasses of anniseed. 

During the whole of the repast, our conversation 
with the king and queen was carried on very briskly, 
and the interpreters reciprocally explained whatever 
was said on either side. This method of talking, when 
become a little habitual, is not unpleasant from the 
tsedium that indispensably arises through the use of in- 
terpreters ; and we experience even a kind of pleasure 
when the answer contains something unexpected. 

After dinner, we agreed with the king that we wovlJ,. 
on the following morning, proceed to the ibland of For- 
bana, in order to pay our respects to him, and like- 
wise to give him the* duties and supernumerary present* 
which had been confided to us* Forbana, whom t he- 
wine, anniseed^ and good cho^r, hat! exhilarated into 
the' best humour in the world, asked us if the presents^ 
were handsome^ and if they were worthy of ihe great 
wealth of the king of France.. We infarmed him of 
what they consisted.. 

First there were three complete dressn^ which had* 
been bought at an old clothes shop in Paris ; but they- 
appeared so- new,, that it would be impossible for a petty 
negro king of Africa to hav^ the least suspicion that* 
they were second-hand. 

The Portuguese,, who were along time in possession- 
^ the bay of Sierra Leona,. first introduced this cus» 
torn of giving European dresses as presents to the kings- 
%ad principal chiefs oC these- nations*. 
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The first suit consisted of a scarlet dress, richly em- 
broidcJ with gold, four inches broad ; a poppy coloured 
silk waistcoat, more richly ornamented than the for- 
mer; red breeches, embellished with golden knee bands; 
crimson stockings, shoes with red heels, large silver 
buckles, a shirt with long laced ruffles, a neckcloth of 
the same, and an enormous cocked hat, bordered with 
Spanish gold lace, ornamented with a red feather, about 
three fingers in breadth, which completed the dress : to 
this first suit, however, there also belonged a very largf 
sword, with a richly worked silver handle, and a belt 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold ; and a bam- 
boo cane, four feet and a half long, ornamented with 
a silver head very well worked, but as large as that 
of a drum- major's ; and lastly, a silver chain» which 
served as a string to the walking-stick. 

There were al&0 two other complete' dresses, one of 
a green colour, laced with gold, and the other a clear 
blue, embroidered with silver; some pistols, and a 
gun; and lastly, some lumps of amber, a piece of 
gauze striped with blue silk, several pieces of agate, 
some cloves, and glass trinkets. The last articles were 
intended for the queen. 

When Forbana beheld all these presents stretched 
before his eyes, he was enchanted, and testified hi$ sa- 
tisfaction by a -variety of expressive gestures ; the 
queen was entirely o&erpowered, and both one and 
the other repeatedly exclaimed together, *^ aioi, aiotf 
atotj tnungo ouniferOf' which signifies in the Tixaaoeys 
language, " braoo, bracOf bravo, white king." 

But the admiratioB. of hia negro migesty,'hi» wife, 
and the great men who had accompaiued hinii ivas not 
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yet exhausted ; and during their enchantment, her ma« 
jesty conceived the idea of her husband drebsing him- 
self in the fine scarlet coat, which was cmbroidtTed 
with gold. This idea she communicated to Forbana^ 
who adopted it with infinite joy, and requested pcrmis- 
tion to try on the magnificent royal dress, which was 
accordingly granted, 

Panaboure Forbana, king as he was, and one of the 
best of priticcs, had not the most engaging appear- 
ance ; he was fifty-five years old, and his legs were. 
lank and bandy ; his nose was short, and every feature 
in his face common; yet though his visage was ugly 
and wrinkled, it beamed with goodness. 

A cap of; blue cotton covered his head, and two 
pieces of the same colour formed his dress ; the ona 
hung over his shoulders, and the upper part of his 
body ; while the other covered his loins, and fell down 
behind, like a wonnmn's petticoat, as low. as his heels ;^ 
beneath this he was nuked, and he bad in addition 
only a narrow belt of blue cotton, which was fastened 
round his hips and the upper part of his thighs. 

When the queen learnt that her husband might try^ 
on the magnificent red dress, she immediately took off his 
cap and his two pieces of cotton, and put on the poppj 
coloured silk waistcoat^ and the .brilliant scarlet coat ; 
but as this was only intended as a trial, the king did 
not think it necessary to put on either the shirt, the- 
l^reechcs, the stockings, or the shoes ; but he attired 
himself in the cocked hat with red feathers, crossed 
over his shoulders the handsome swoxd and belt, aitd** 
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took the silver-mounted cane, on which he supported 
himself with a haughty and majestic air. 

It was a truly laughable spectacle to behold the good 
Forbana, habited in his superb coat, which being made 
for a very tall man descended considerably below bis 
knees ; not having buttoned either the waiiitcoat or the 
coat, he exposed to view his thin, dusky body almost 
naked ; he had nothing but slippers on his feel ; but his 
head was covered with the fierce cocked hat, his side 
ornamented with a large sword, and his right hand sup- 
ported on the drum major*s staff; he sac in this posture 
nearly ten minutes, exactly before us,^ preserving an 
inflexible gravity, and never changing his position ; the 
admiration of her majesty was unbounded ; she walked 
round him, and viewed him with great delight, expres* 
sing in every manner her extreme satisfaction^ and ex« 
claiming repeatedly while clapping hands together ** atott 
mtot, aiot^ rmmgo ounifera** 

This queen was an old woman about fifty years of 
^;e, extremely wrinkled, as are all the negresses o^ 
Africa when of an advanced age. She was the first and 
real wife of the king ; it was she who enjoyed all the 
honours, and the prerogatives attached to the supreme 
rank of her husband, which, however, were reduced to- 
ft very small number ; but she always accompanied 
faim on every important occasion; he expr<»sed for her 
the most decided deference, and the most implicit con- 
#dence ; and he never concluded any thing without 
stipulating a present for the queen.- After this ludicrous 
scene the king of- the Titeaneys retoYoed- Imhos weifc^ 



satisfied wit^ himself and Qs. We visited him in his 
Island, where we bad with him many other conferencei, 
I was abundantly enable^ to convince myself of Ms 
Iriendly disposition towards us. 

Wc have just seen ihis worthy monarch in a point of 
view highly ridiculous ; butliewas still a good and \n9e 
Bian^andjthe happiest' of princes, for he waf b^lovc^ 
by hissubj^cts. - 

In If 86,* he had governed his little kingdom eleven 
years. He had been the prime minister of the late 
ling) who at his decease, leflt the throne to a child of 
eight 3 ears old. The negroes' of Sierra Leona, con- 
t&rred at first on Forbana, only the title and authority 
of administrator of the country, and tutor to the king; 
hut daring the second year of his administration, a 
dissension took place bet\veen the inhabitants of the 
hay and the English ; the relations of the infant king, 
who wished to govern in bis name, fomented these 
troubles ; the quarrel had become general and anima* 
te4, and the English threatened to burn the villages ; 
i>ut Forbana knew how to conciliate and calm the 
storm ; he restored peace ; and the prudence which he 
displayed 6n this occasion, procured him the rank and 
title of king, which the Timaneys bestowed upon him 
with unanimous consent. 

His manners, and mode of living were simple, and 
entirely correspondent with those of his subjects ; his 
sincere and ingenuous character excited our esteem; 
his just and ratiotiid mind always induced him td 
adopt the right proceedings on eveiy occasion ; he lived 
familiarly with the negrpes fiubjccted to' his autborityi 
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And at everj hoqr of the 4ay be w«s accessable to 
.ihem, and listened to their requests; he heitrd their com- 
plaints and their demands, and recmired nothing of them 
but what they were willing to give. 

i have often beheld with pleasure the good and plea- 
sant Panaboure Forbana, seated almost naked on a mat 
before the door of his royal h|it, or at the foot of some 
fine tree, with his legs crossed, and his knees erect, 
according to the x:ustom of the negroes, . smoking bit * 

' jpipe, surrotinded by his wom^i^, bis children, and some- 
times two hundred of his subjects of both sexes; rs- 
lating te them various tales which animated their na- 
tural gaiety ; permitting himself to be familiarly intcf- 
irogated by them ; answering with- mildness isQjd good 
nature, and receiving from every one, innumenibte 
testimonies of friendship and affection. 

Those who demanded his Justice always offered some 
present ; but this gift was often of a very inf^or value. 
I have seen them present him with a little measure of 
rice not worth more than three halfpence, and For bans 
received this sorry tribu.te with as much pleasure as 1 ^ 
have sometimes seen him testify on receiving six 
drachms of gold. 

During my residence in the River of Sierra Leona, 
I endeavoured to learn what might be the amount of his 
annual revenues and customs ; and I calculated that 
the five islands of which he is possessor, the annual 
duties paid by the societies of Sierra Leona and Bcncc, 

- and those by the French established in the Gambia; the 
fees which all vessels are forced to pay when they enter 
the bay, many supernumerary presents wl^ich he receives 



on differeitt occasions ; a kind of imdct which fstlls tohii 
share, whenever he holds a palabre of justice, the pro- 
fits arising from the sale of malefactors, a part of which 
devolved to him by right; and lastly, the presents 
which he receives from his subjects in rice, honey, wax, 
elephant's teeth, and sometimes in slaves and gold ; all 
these various sources of regal wealth, may perhaps he 
estimated at twenty thousand francs per year. This 
civil list would be considered as extremely little in 
Europe ; but it is a very considerable one for a negro 
monarch, whose kingdom has not a superficies of more 
than forty square leagues; and even such a petty king 
would, in a few years become rich in Africa, if he did 
liot divide a great part of the presents which he 
receives, with the ^principal people of the nation, and 
his women. 

More chaste and moderate, than are in general the 
i^egro princes, the king of Sierra Leona had only five 
concubines. Each of them had a hut in the royal in- 
closurQ, and a seperate household ; they each possessed 
two or three slaves, led a peaceable and quiet life, 
educated their children, and were in want of nothing. 
All these women made it their particular study to cul- 
tivate the affection of the king, and by that means to 
augment their small fortunes, which were certainly very 
limited ; for when these sultanas are enabled to possess 
a field of two or three acres, some slaves of both sexes, 
a dozen pieces of cotton, a few houshold utensils, some 
gold rings for their oars, arhis, and legs, and five or six 
ounces of gold in reserve, which they call their trea* 
^^tc, they are then considered as very opulent and dis« 
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tipguished ladies. Much more might be said wi(!r 
regard to the manners, customs, religion, character, the 
country of the Tiroaneys» and the good Forbana; but 
we must here conclude these details, in order to give 
some observations relative to the commercial opera- 
tions of the two English societies of Sierra Leona and 
Bence* 

I shall not here describe or enumerate the vessels, 
mfLgJuanes, docks, and warehouses, which compose the 
establishment of the mercantile society of Liverpool, 
in. the English treek of Sierra Leona ; but I shall 
merely observe that nothing was forgotten which could 
render this factory healthy, agreeable, and conuno- 
dious ; "end that it may be consfdered as a model for 
all establishments of this nature. 

m 

The chief or director of this factory, held situations 
which produced him a yearly income of eight hundred 
guineas ; his residence was at Sierra Leona, but he 
occasionally visited the Island of Los Idolos, and 
other parts within his jurisdiction. The Liverpool 
Society allowed hi nil two per cent, for every black, 
which he may deliver healthy and in good condition 
into the English colonies; and the other advantages 
attached to his situation are such as must in a few 
years secure him a very handsome competency. 

He had under his command a principal agent who 
resided at the Island of Los Id«los ; this officer has 
four hundred guineas per year, and a premium for every 
slave ; all the other principal persons employed, 
receive also very good salaries, and possess a propor- 
tionate interest in the affairs of the society. 



vviUave atiieHAly ebscrvedf thftt the Et^i^h ftlct<]ries 
had alniobt always at their disposal a j^reat number of 
boats, and light vessels; that of Sierra Leona possetsedy 
besides^ a'vory fine Tfs^^l t>f eight hundred tons burden, 
which gqn^raUy rcmatnod at anchor at the entrance of 
.the creek ; it carried twenty-four gui)s, and waaon the 
whole armed as well as a ship of war. , 

The most^ valuable mfrchandisos, the principal e& 
fects» and the ammunition, was placed on board this 
ship, where the chief of the factory slept every night; 
this vessel served aiso, as an infirmary, because experi- 
jence bad proved that the coolness of the sea air was 
favourable to invalids. 

The factory of the creek of Sierra Lcona, receive^ 
every year at least ten vessels, sent from England with 
ample provisions, and other necessaries for this com- 
merce^ and for the comforts of life, and they had con^ 
$tantly nearly tvco millions of merchandize iii their 
magazines. , 

We found in the anchorage of the English creek of 
Sierra Leona five English vessels, and one three masted 
French ship, commanded by Captain Rousseau, dis- 
patched for the execution of a treaty concluded iu 
January, 1785, betwocn the Liverpool Society, and a 
Society of Havre, composed of Messrs. Bachclcr, For- 
bisson, and Cormichel. 

According to the conditions of this treaty, the Eng- 
lish factory of tlie creek of Sierra Leona^ was to de- 
liver to Captain Rousseau, in the course of a year, three 
thousand slaves, to be chosen by him of both sexes and 
all ages at the rate of six hundred franks per head, 
vot. II. 9 
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' Half tbe price agreed on was to be paiil on the diy 
of delivery ; the other half by hiUs of excbai^ at ten 
•months. .1 

Captain .Bousaeau arrived in this river the tweaty- 
^th;of Septembofi 1*785, and by the dn^t of IVfay* 
17^ ht liad sent two thousand tlaves to. our su^r 
coloniesi. by the vt«9els commissioned for thatpnqyose ; 
iind h^ expected the arrival of more ships, for the dis- 
patching a thousand other slaves which were tfody tot^ 
delivered. 

This treaty was inimical to the political piincipks 
of a great commercial state, because it tx>pk> oiit ofite 
country a sum of aioney, amounting- 1<^ eightei^n 4ui»- 
'dred thousand - franks ; besides this first disadvantage 
we had again, that of paying to the English at the^ate 
of six hundred franks per head for slaves, which ,«WiW 
cost us only three hundred franks per head, if we had 
traded for them ourselves, either in. the river of Sierra 
Leona, or the neighbouring roads ; and the proof of this 
assertion will- be found in the subsequent rcmfirks. ^ ^ 

Similar treaties were again concluded in 17 fiZj^aD^ 
1788, between the same society of Sierra Leona, and 
some houses of Nantz, but on the conditions of paying 
ready money, and at the rate of thirty guinea? per 
liead for slaves. 

Thus were turned to the advantage of foreigners, 
those great commercial operations, which not only de- 
prived us of the means of employing them to the ad- 
vkntage of our own mercantile concerns, but which 
paralized our industry. 



U canodt be dented tb4t some tompenMttoiiy for dwae. 
disadvdtttages was derived iu the acquisitloii of • gieat 
Dumber of slaves, who were tkea of advaotigB in tha 
rich cultivation of our Antilles, and the profits of Cbt. 
Freoich societies, who had nade thcM hkvd of specttla^ 
tionsy though they terminated tn the Coarse of a year.. 

Doubtless these particular considerations, ought not 
to enter in competition with the inconveaienceB, that i 
have mentionedy and above all with the humiliating 
prejudice of tradii^ only by commission, in countries 
^^re we m^ht give a great extent to our national in* 
^><9try, and where our merchants woirid have, denved 
fi^^ profits, in comwqueace of Ihe solid, and well 
argnnized establishments whidh wtf weia aathoriaed tor 
form there* 

But our carelessness kft alL tJte commerce in th» 
hands of the English, and the operatiOM of their fee* 
tory, in the creek of Sierra Leotia^ were increased 
during the year 1785, and the first five months of 
1786, to a sum of more than eight - millions* It will 
be seen that the afiatrs of the English society, esta* 
hlished at the fort and isle of Bcnce, in the river of 
Mitombo, were nearly as advantageous* 

The river Mitombo^ which the Eur<^ans vohin-* 
tarily call the river Bence, from the name of the fort 
and isle of Bence, which is situated in it, and whipb 
contains a fine English factory, arrives from a verj 
distant country of the interior of the*continent. 

The general direction of the course of theMitomba^ 
appears to be from North-eaat to Soutb-westi and it 
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tfmptfe^kfislf into the river or- bay of Sierra Leona b> 
aT DNiuil] 'wiiioh is near twu leagues wide, an*^ the* 
^vttein \mik of 'which ts six kmgttet dklant, from the 
itW of' Leep«f<h. • - <- 

'YcMiviirfdi'tbeendof its cmirse, the Mitombo fl^ms 
through « Iqwy >«nd almost horizontal cotmtry ; the sea. 
luscetiUfl^ fifleen ieagoes Qp it, -and at that' dibtiutce aU 
the^ forf^e ^f the ehb and fteod pr^iii49« ' Another re-* 
muritable citeumstafice i» that ait seven leaguee from its 
moutli) this nyer 'is againnWrothsin a le&gue-in' wi4th,. 
and Xhot th(^ Viosseto 'find -there seven fathom water* 
* Us borders are covered with wild filbert ti«e% «|^ the 
budetdth Of (iWo h«ndr<^ toises) |b«t beyond thi8:^ne''of 
ilB^lQ9Vinjlirioiis»4auiiinwhole6omevegetsiU«a,ithBilMd» 
though mar.shy, are fertile and populous, aitd 6ffitf-& 
{Pl«lishig'> variety^ jof*<fitiei forests, good' |>«stuiragcs and 
ctlMv«ted>gfOMdfe. ,., , t . . .^ . . ,, 

' llw bed'of the MitomlM, as are allthe idvers- whose 
level is ivierylow, is t>bstrucfedby isles and banks u£ 
ihud and sand^ ^but $it the'right bank of its moulh^ is 
found «tv fine channel of eight hundred to ises broad, 
which *kads even JbeyDwd the i^lalidof Beiice, 4indt> con- 
stantly contains seven 4>rei^hi falhbra^ watcr^ .'in order 
to navigate 'it .with^safely^'itimust he entered l^ leaiviii^ 
ifs righQ bank to tlie •larboafdj «t the distance of <^ur 
hundred and < fifty tm***; we leat?e. t© the K'ft three 
little isles, which bear the nanio of Pio Isles, and to tbe 
right theisle'of Tasso. When beyond the. Konh^wiitit 
of ^Vhe second of' the Pio isles, thoy must steer , ^rlh- 
eas'tr in .order- to arri^ at the port or anchorage U the 
ibland of Bencc. * * 



The isle of Tasso is near ttvo' thousand four huftclTdf 
tot^es in lenfltbj by a mediai breaA of sixtc?^n hundred 
toi^ify and distant from the entrance of the river'about 
two leagues. A bank of sand, and mJd of three tboit* 
sand five hundred toises in length,' b)'sht hundfecT of 
nfe<dhii* breath, covers a part of its sTiotes on thfc eastent 
side ;. this bank touches the isle, and is dis?covtirable at 
low wsitcr. On the western srd«, its banJts are gt»od and 
^ may steer very near tM) them without any inconveni- 
eili^#. ' It would be vt;ry easy to rencter this isle equally 
agreeable and useful, and its si>tuation would bo very 
sldVafK^ageous to coramcfcfe* 

-In ascending the. river,. after having {>assrfi nearly 
Aree tliousaikl toises beyond the island of Tasso, we 
arrive at Benee, which is only a thousand toiscs in 
teri^tbi by a medial breadth of five hundred toises. Bat 
many particular advantages have induced the English 
t» ei^ct 'ii fort ther^y and to form a very line factory. 
^ The fort of the island of Bence was extremely well 
pferttted and' constructed.' Placed upon an elevated 
seil Airfyfbet above the level of the river, and 
having '' itself a' platform of twenty-five feet, its 
batteriefe^have an immense advantage and a great supe- 
Tiotity over' the vessels which cannot arrive at the 
ishti^^ tvithbUt hieing in iight more than an hour before, 
iDecause they are forced to follow thfe diartneL 

Nevertheless, M. de Pontdevfaie, captain of a vessel, 
rendered himsel'f master of this island and fort in 1779. 
They surrendered at the first troadside from his vessel, 
and this dfilcer completely destroyed this e:»tabli5i^ 

8^ 3 ■ ■ ' 
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ftient. TheFo-wgsnot a m^edaaCf fUnk^ or .curtain 
of this fffttf wh^ck bat) liot betu boB»larded Cnm^ top- 
to bottom ; and^bcs^ «lat)iugi28Avevoi.notinc!|iRi;^>Al tbc* 
dme'wben I visited thein 4n 1786.. : i . . . .j^/.u j 
'. Tbei'^tr^m^Iy -emi^arrassfog ^itoatianjio.'KbiehiElgj: 
land found htfsctf, 4rom tii^jyear 1778 to. a7.8^jy)nr 
pelled tKcm to> neglect ■ thBiiT' pMsessions. tn ^Afri^f 
Tbc fort'aDk<il bland of Bcncc, which btc spscf^pjtihlie.^f 
a veiy ejfceiivc r6sista»cr» «a$^ thei) eiatircL3V..ibBlit;^^ 
of all, attd thu garHs^», uhich had uqt..bfi«ix rei^'; 
forced ibr'-ihrefe years, ii^as reduced to o<iJy aewnt^* 
men, «nd M« de I\>ntd^vezo awled himself of, tbiscjrt 
cumstanco, and drew from it every possihlc.adv.an<^|(?->i 

The largest vessels may anchor ait the nl^ivd_«t* 
Bcnce with an expclicnt bottom,. aad vndr^r tfce..Jiro- 
teetion of-thefoi't. • .... : .. .,,../ 

In the month of May, 17S6,.:r countfii.jsijsiitwn 

ships in this roatJ, namely, three Engld^hMv^ssete of 

six • hundred totis burthen,; five hdg3, :and ^ boati 

of the same nation, together \vithitwtir Daidsfa. thrcc^ 

ma^^e'd ships. of sevieui hundred tons feurthscu^j,^ i,^; . 

A small cr^k, situated on the .K*:e»ter«:.5ide ,^j.:tb€ 
* ■ . ' .' • . 

isle, had been prepared with much '^kill and Mi^JlU"^^ 

to serve as a dock for building and jrep^iiri^g^j] |^.> 

vessel was at. that,,timc coastructing of t)*'0;iu%clied 

>. »i J 'j "^ ' i * ' p 

tons burthen, by nejgro ^workmen, and m^ ^i^iO^A of 
the country. ../,♦.. v ..>,. . 

Tlie factory of the island of Bencc AVft« to^lx^i-V, 
tinct in point of interest from that of SicicraLeopa; 
but they nev«rti^le)^ mutually: assisted &nd supported 
each other on every occasioij. 
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Ifir 1736, all .the. vefsotSy/mafaziAeiV bou«ei^ of ^tly 

the docks^. ^is^ aiui warehouses. oeoeMfii'yn.f^f 9^* 
commerce, had just been vDebttUt >with iq^^U^Mfyi/t^J^P: 
appeitfito havo>been.:«iii|:|iQ)«d.in Ih/B /ci];qiejp. ^Mi^4i<W> 
hut neviMtheLeto bwithottt spBiiiig: asy ;;hi«^ttbtt^ V^^tki 
tasi»it6'Conveiiic^e^ragreQab]f?pi^B{,a|id fo^fi^^ v>i 1 : 
' Although I wa&aFi^ncbm^n, and ■ cofeioqmfn^ Uit 
cuQitti^faanofrM. deiPaiKlilevestiy who Jm^ ^jOH^'^n 
irreparable, ii^ttry to the £ugU^ jit.iwaa jrot^i^iiibte: tfi 
fnfcac< m<h better treatment than 1 re^ejv^ Ir^ ith^ 
aPfien^^,^ where i visited several tmen, .Ia4^cdi ;I tak^ 
delight in ackuowledgiagy oq the j^rewnt Qcc^s'wii^t}^\f 
aobleconfidenoe ami ainiabk hq^taUty* , .. . t [ 
; T]h& ^ministration of this fft(St<^ry w|ia cjsti^^^^d 
nearly upon the same principles and in. the sa^p^Q: Q^r 
fl^r asf 4lMkt of thet factory of, Sierra Iw^^p < I* shaJH, no^ 
thers^re enter iato ncsv details amative to.its, of^anizar 
tion^ ^ it. is necessary to. «xpi<^u the &o^ree^., of itf 
trade, and' comfnerce*.. ..,,... ..„.." • 

Theage«t8y:merchants> and 4cle£ki.o^ thesopfjty of 
Bdnde, spread themselves over ithe .Wl^r pountrie^ 
atojiigthe cfurse of theMitpnaho.,. by >y,hich ti^^y. pro^ 
cttViJd liesu^iy l\9ro thoosfad slaves pK^r,anp^n^>s >veU a^ 
^ qmntity of iyoyy^ afid,fthpr^y4ua,k^e syrticl^s^ ,» » ^ 
. By BMBa^s of the light hoat^. ajid^^yessels^^tl^t pop^ 
po^4, their, Ji^le. but cW^UjOrgir^jed in^jjitime csta-. 
Wiahc^^t^JVhich,we^c,.ai^^^^^^^^^^ »WW^J? !?>^ 

bto»M.r4^M> /actory;kq)l,up.a flfcry ^ct}\^ tra^ oi» 
toJ ^««»^ QftPPrized b«twf«^.C^p^ Sierra Leona aniJi 



f 

«tat*TOliiialr, from whteh ft^' AsHW « cAiisWertlk*^ 

€»f 1786| they aeMvered to the Dane* ^P^^tMS 
Ihreethbtriand blacks ; besides wbidv, fliey tfaci seii^W 
tM EngKsh' colbrtieii m-arly fcin* IliOtt^knd; '^Tbe'' gei 
tieM dp«?ratit^fis <yf this fc«rt<nry prdflo^^a ti ninMk' 
kurg^r ^tit' Mn 'th^ ol^ 'M^e 'nffatr^ "df t!i«^ ^r«efi <>f 

On trrivihg at the mou* of' the mer of 'Mttbiulw, 
^foatid'at brfdibt^k brig; comtnanded' by a icaptaihHn 
Afe nrferdiant sei^kei ttftmed Bksteresse.^' He feud tc*-' 
ddferitafly put intb «ie Bat^ of Sleira Leoim'^ii^fiftj^ tlr«' 
y^if ms. It appfear^* Aat fce bad- been tfi¥tifttcb**^ 
bytbe planters of Martifaiqiie; and fiis ressel was pre*' 
pared for receiving a Iumdred and fifty slaves. Captian? 
BWstbfdss^, S^*h6 had the poiitehess 'to 'gWc'rtd ia 
if^oiini of his proceedings/ dcclared'^ifl iioW he' HI** 
rfer knwled^e of ihes^ Toad^/Vior^f 'tfiefirer 6f 'Sfenrii' 
I^ona ; buf his* ihfelUgc^ce and actJvHy ' sddil »adf * 
him acquainted with the negro traderii' WitBi'af CatSjO' 
cale^nlatdd ftfi a trkdfe of a Kmi*n;a^JiS fltt^^ttVis; k. 
Barteresirfe pro'cdred thf^^ huiidr^d;'"' tn i78i5; he conM 
carry only two Kiindfedtb' Marti Aiq'tfe> fti»<*atee*thi' 
. capatity tff the' littt* v^Sf^el he' thisncdfatoUttded <*tis 
not suffitient to carry a liio^ei' coniid«j>able ^^utaili^/ 
He wis ' • th^reftte coihpiened 16 leate'tt' Mn'dted' 
slffv^s in the hdnds bf *the tiegro- brokers i an4 it 
was io convey this i^^cofnd di^tadiitrent^ and te to^t^al! 
VH ptocfefedings, which liatf met witK grert stte^esif; that 
ke had'knchored iti t&e bay tf¥ Skrfft Leonft; instt9h» 
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t«g^bto)M;cs»f .b^d. \kg^ ifiiyiivfid, ^uid^wcve Aif^rM^ 
m bo^r<i blH x^s^^l ^ he . k»4. ySJrcjiiiy . 4)D0cv»££fl , &C^ 
nvore, and he reckoned upon sailing in tUQ ]yQ9U|l)..of 

Awcurdiog tp hjjir ju*ywi*lr»wfciicb ^C-Was».vil}ii|g,)l;ai*J 
before, n^Cfc ihis xti^m^ «9« .t»i/n ,<?oly, :at . ]the ,»^ul,e of 
tw ^dDei.A^t^ l,Hr«fOty.. flunks, i* woui^y ,pcRl¥?ifcdi 

•I ^frvc ., already ipentipnfwl, ,;thpit I ^bpiiligive aa 
^f 9*^^11 9f tWs,ii;KP?<t>|i«>n, whit'b piJ^iv^s^ iba4 H'ken 
^^^vf;cnBM5«t,n(pg^t beincUoed.tg f^W a proper 
•*H*»lfsfeH^t in >Mbfty.pf,$wm.Leoiiaj i^ ^nio;Ux Ut 

pj:^up^ivc.pf/greMj«4vi^uX«ig?s^ i 

'*^^P^RCf5«?>li^g?,.of j^l. .iViM:eJ, a,.Fr^pcU ^At^^qhfint 
«*^i9fcMsfrfd,ijjrthe. *$la»<Lj ,<^f. .QjMuti», ar^ ^ a^lUi.tittnal 

' -A J\Ki9pcbfii^n,,4mras4 4^WJ>iWt i ^vIiq »had bcie« 
!^'*«jiJ(jJ^I;^by.{Cjbjyiicfi.,ii3t^^ iUto.lI^K? river of 

^*i^M^ llj^^o,.^d,QOo*.l^pg^n..^t{^inptJo U^^c; oq 

^^^^y^f, 'A^^,u ^y , tis ,i»|lHi*Uy tiloHCj,, he. W^c^jss^i i» 
^ra4mg/»i: thirty ofi %>f ^ .slttV<?&,pci: y^ar* ,..4, i 
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^19 cpuntryjmn^ HsimikMil; in IZS^h HaniaiiMimiM; 

f]M^^y>'tiiiv»s^ at/ tte ttfiirage |>li€«'of '^o^hMiJtitt^ 
lipa»k« per hetd. « - '^ ' • '* •* 

' . I |ik«U o«C extend my d^uHk i»f Iki^er he)Ati¥e ta 
li^/MnvaesaBrf' adifantftges' wlfldi arfe tfflbyded taeor 
imbylffy ^bjr tbe tiver o<'Si«rra Le6Mk. TKey sMId^Hitly 
^l^^iir.fhe.^ytty^f'ft large fVeiIck ^^uitdty^ M'^nil 
lny.} nftd;-. ii»<tke^M'«li(ipter of tl^-'pfeMrt iN^Hcj it 
lias been b^a^ tliat'tlie «btl^e9pon^B«l^'4Meli#M» M 
^Mispx oi Sierra Leana^ tnd all the harbonirs beCweiU it 
iWid Gaper 9ia9ift» war fcabttuol. " ' > - '' 

*,Of aU'tlie cotti^riea dompHied under thb ^riidletoi 
tt.tH gQvernment of the Senegal, ^re ittb ^mUf 
^)Mb aford 'fw^h a greei; abimdanqe aaid oaltety t^f^^M^ 
t|iral pr^Mctioi^ aa tbose tiHil<fera»iita>^hinltttMttl'*'' 
JEkiffal0e«) ^bulUr- <ows^' aheep^ sadi hof^ii'ir^ 4ie^ 
tfemeiy nu^eiDii^ itiibi»<cx>iintiiy.«'fo«ttr)r<iMafallslMM 
id an extraordinary fOemier;' •aiidk»tiitt'6ifaeiiesjfiN)fatett 
an abundance of eea <and- 'rivei*'^fiah» n^a*««pehMa9eti 
wbaieis solnetiitie^ caugkt'hi-tAtf^baynof^Siefravlieeiiay 
in the road& of ^gkherbroo^ and • al the- Qapte el Monte 
and Mftsuirado,- TIm interior i(>restot'CoatfH(R>'1ui in- 
erc4U)le number of elepkanta» and the ivory tratie ia 
^9X ^oiHitry i» very coasidoitil|)ew 
• inline o^oiintains ^ey takivate dry rkei and in tha 
low grounds tk^lUiikor kind, and both are of^the vefjf 



ui^^tmitm^ sfficm^iai fdmtatmf >pi^«ciii<H) *^)ittf# 
apd .lo^ifdK., mdon^rpumpions ouctimb«ri| ilniipitltf 

ti(^, aiuiQM, lft9Mffki4»i % aad isef^eraT' othet MM 
%f^*§.i graphs. a|)4^$jilgw. «ane»giwiir tkete 9tK>IIIAIM«rttJ| 

ai'omatic grains. >.: ^ i i :r I'J 

Tbetoomefipliitm^ef all*dMi vfgetttblei'^' (MPOctecrfd oa 
t})€;SQ/erti}e l^ndi^ woidd be tui> ^bUeasive' to #lid 4' 
place, hcve^; but it may t>e relUsd on, that if thM]^!^ 
<^. Africa %vore cuUivaied with some degree of care^.H^ 
^pu^ b^ f^ .iavoul^able for precioos articles of cultiva*^ 
tiog, lu far i^(m of s^iifasisteace and ornament. • - ' 
!iim^'C«Myintsi<^ 'coifeiprtzcd between Capa Verga and 
Cape Pabnas are in genemi'monatainoiis ; tliose whlck^ 
bofil^on.illie'Searaie watered by a great nxirabel* of 
%W^9 4«t)icb- «b88e0ad from the upper parts of Ibe 
CQ|H)^< "lAU feUa ^miTler of western Africa is v^y 
ferjiilf^aiid^papuktta} the monntains are ornamented 
witb a^-wegfllwtibitvefuaHy rich and variegated; and cdn- 
t^^fK nit^MioQfjdloAce agreeable andvrholesdmc^. 'There' 
ar^utAfOfi anmbcr of' safe and good anchorages ; and tha 
riofaeiitff cemmfehrcenand mitnre botb^ h<lld but an invi.* 
tatioft to Frant&to form ostabKshments in this country. 
* In M)me parts^ of thi» third district of the government 
of tba.Seaegal, tktre mi^ht be concerted, with every 
probaittlity' of/suociesB» some enterprises, the object of 
which would be to peoatrate into the centre of Africa ; 
and undar this firm c<^Aviction I do not hesitate to 
a^scrt^ Ihat by the management of a good general ad* 
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mit)tstBiy|i«i>i tof^ethv mitk the assisCmce of a Itige 
vuiitfiry, •gricuiturU» and mercuitilc ffCtcin^ ctta- 
Uis»hjc<l .in ib« bfiy.of ^icrra Leonv at well as sgoit 
pnviit4 ;i4of«liause« dispersed hctwiaco Cape Vcfga and 
Capp ^almait tb»a tkird /iktrict wMiid become of ^eat 
impor^Qce to tbe cuognerce of France. 

J ^h$H tiOfipi^^Ate tkis clupter b> a tabk of the pro* 
dttC« of the commerce of this district .daisi^^ the year 
^7Sa, aiMi tha-firu moathsjtf iTltf. 
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The English factory established 
ih the creek of Sierra Leona, sent 
off staves to the British colonicrs, 
to the number of ' - - 3,':00 
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Franks. 

Broil I'll t forward, 3,2CO 

In conformity to the treaty made 
«ith a society of Havre, it deli- 
ver<*d to the French captuin, Rous- 
seau, - - - 3^000 



Total - 6,200 



E: timate of slaves sold to the 
colonies at the rate of twelve htin- 
dred franks per head - 7,440,000 

The said factory disposed of ivory, 
raw hides, wax, indigo, cotton, hard 
so^|>, rice, millet, tamarinds, afo- 
maiie seeds, chemical drugs, dye- 
n%, Colouring, and bui^ding wood, 
^pbeesof coiloii cloths, .mats, and 
•Ikrr aftrelcs, including amber- 
irease^aiid g^ld, to tke amount of, 
•codrding ta the European valu^ 1,^00,000 

The English factory of the island 
of Bence dispatched to the British 
colonies, aad sold to the Danes^. 
slaves, to the number of - 7000 

Value of these slaves, at the rate 
of twelve hundred franks per head 8,400,000 

The eaid factory, dir>poscd of 
ivory, raw hides, wax, imli^ro, cot* 
ton, hard soap, rice, millet, ta- 
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Bronght forward - ' ' *jy,040,OQO' 

marinds, lemon juice, pepper of ' 
"diflTvrenl Wn<l8, cassia in the cane, 
iinfl otn(»r cnemical drugs;' for^ 
toise-slief?, dyping, Vuilding, and ^' '* 
' colouring t^'ood ; mats, pieces of 
•cloth, spermaceti, amber^rease, 
and gold, for a sum, amounting, 
according to liuropean value, to 1,400,000 

Captain Basferesse purchased 
4Krce hundred slaves, and several 
other articles of commerce^ whic^h' 
might amount in toto, according 
€o their value in European colo- 
nic», to - - • 

*f. Ancel, the French me^hant 
«^tab1ishd<! in the ijit'and of Gam- 
bia,' trudcd Yor T4^ slaves, aiid ' 
Other arficJck of totnmer<t?e, which ' * * 
TogetheVmight be estimated at, at-' •' ♦ '*v. -1,7 >• l.. 
cording t'A their worti in tfc^ co- ' ^' ^ ''' '■*'''' "* 
loufes'an'd Europe, tb '. ' ^ •' "^' ''ibO\(i^'' 

Total estimate 6f the cohimer- ' ' ' ' ' ' ' • ' !; 
cial prod uce ' aris^ing from the ri vcr ' 
of Sierra Leonaand its dependen* 
cies, during the yeaV 1^85, ahd ^ ' 

the first months of 1786 •* 19,040,000 

It if nQvf seen, that in \796 our share in the com- 
merce of the third ditrrtct of the Senegal governmnet 
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wail iirti .manner nugatory » and tliat along tbese coasts 
80 favou,fable to both the Euslisl^ ^ctoricf in the river 
of Sierra Lcona, an^l along, the Tihole, c.^tcnt ,cQni- 
prized between Cape Verga a^id'Cape. Paltn^s^ .y^jb^ck 
inclttdcs a space of mpTf than twcj hupdn*cl ,^i)d, fifty 
leagues, French ind^^stry' had neither j^clivj.tj: nor 
energy^ but seemed ^to be, plunged, into a. )e)b^rgic 
sleep. We disdained, for what reasoQ I .kpo>^,not,. tp 
participate in the profits of an ppulent gom|ni;rcc,ct|r- 
ried^Q^ ji^ countries which ou^ht to be ranj^ed among; 
the most beautiful, the m^st agreeable^ tlpe mo^i^t. inte- 
resting, and the most advantageous of any tq 1?^ I^aund 
iu western Africa. 

Do we not possess the same. mcuiQS , as . the Kngludi ? 
Ves, doubtless we do ; (^nd it jnay be boj)ed that. we 
^\^\\ ;||j^j|ength know our own strength ; that we,&haU 
feel the just ambition ,o/jp^vi|ig tp 9UC;ipdMstry i^ll tjbe 
energy of which it is^cafa^lei.ond; tha^ my endear 
Tonn to animate out^,f;omn)<^rfri&t.!PP^.^^'^n9 on the 
western coast of Africfti to j^wakeo (her attention of 
Europe relative to this (r^a^d, port top of jthe globe, aikd 
to destroy that indiffeff nf e, ^ l^i^b ,. JF^rat^ce maniie^ts 
W^];^^^rd to honourable enterprises tha^ wo.uldadd 
S^ory* to her success, wijl nof be.^p.n^l^noined^ . 

Those who reflect oi^ the situation ,of ?h«. countri^si 
which compose this third. di^strfcl of tjie Senegal govccu- 
nieutj, wid on the topog^ajphy of this part of Africa; on 
the d^ii;k^ pX mountains which in|^rsectit,,.autl connect 
it witli the grand western branch of the mountains of 
the moon; on the rivers that irrigate it, and tlic navigsw 
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lion of which presents to us such a facility in cstalMshing 
relations and connections with the cities of Ti^cmbou 
and Kong, and through. them with the most ccutrjil 
and most unfrequented regions of this vast continent ; 
on the numerous nal^(l^iA wfaidi people these fertiie 
«hores; on the information and hospitable character 
of some of these' nations,' \\4ios^insthutron^'eviriee^hat 
they have already attained a- degi-ee of order stiid'Y^ 
lice;* those Tsav, who reflect oil this cbnctif rcnc<f W 
favourable circdmslances, will easily fdrcsrc the ^• 
sequences which "iififst neccssariiy result* froirf*»t1ie 
formation of a principal and supreme factory in the 
river of Sierra Leona, and from the agrictilluVaf *W' 
mercantile establishments which fhey might' ctynSfrDh 
between Cape Veiga and ' Cape Palnias rirfd^K'rtiiy 
reasonably be presumed, that from' a 'wolt-co'nctrtlB<l 
arrangement, from a correct organization 6i Bikssc mw 
establkibmcnts, from the instructions iftiid* ^xaTtif^lm 
by' which they might conduct the nfttlveB t)f tbdse C^tm- 
tries to agricultural pursuits', to the most ValtinMe cirt- 
tivations,' and lead them inSettsibtjf tftrd jirbgreiiMy 
to a stiite of rationality and/'dvi'Kzartitm ;* ftt)irt* All 
these circiinVslanccs, there v^^uldqulckT^'r^ulrt?We»* 
fcive and hondurabre advantages to Frdhce,* krtd' b<^riefiti 
to our commerce, which'! db n6thesTtate-tt) V#hit,*-M 
the lovvi^st computation, at six millions. a.»5*54 
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^ -■-'.> >•;- CHAP, XXV-T '.. 



f Ai^iff CI j^xL, DxsKAai&f TO irnicn Byiu)r EA19.S.AIVK 

CA9 3{lrTVAT»P B9XWBBK THK TWKNT^I^XH Al^D 

' • •' '>i . • • . » . , . • 

TenffenaiUTf of^ tJ^ totsttrn countries of Africa^ situated Ar» 

, ^iVf« tkn iwfntietk amdfourtk North paraHel^Causfs of the 

^fr^cif^al diseases io pthich Europeans are exposed y who arrive^ 

,i^^tjtfSfl_^(mntri€S^ anjd either reside there^ or travel through 

^pki^-O^ l^c fiflfi^nant nervous /ever, and the dysenteric 

*^^"PnT^ Mf. dry, belly-ache and the tetanos-^The guinea- 

•Per^oiu should nevft drinh mater in the^e eountries. 

k^wjsg^JiTit purified it either byjiltration or other 

T^j^frrT'^^^ jwAp %n4er$ahe joumia into the interior ^ 

'4ffi^^ *ho^J4, ^ frfvided with a collection of indispensable: 

'^tfiifd^tf^f^.sejn^diitaies^ and substances capable of cot^ 

' ^^^ t^ifKup^iSy f^.the wateT'-GeneraX precautions against 

^^^tifflili/trf^o/rfhc climate, and dietetic rules which must bt 

9bsefVfd» 

AvciEKT medals personify Africa under tW Sgiirt of 
^ Hioman, with curly hair, naked down to the middicy. 
holding in her right band a scorpion^ and in her left a 
^ornucopiat This emblem designates with much \9Z9^ 
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^^it^^^o«fe'WlHittii&i«'tvftit!r!l' a^'-^ftfe ^tibj^tt ^ tSfe'Ve- 
tyffeW'tbifiiiikypb',-' but 1>6ft)tiii^ ^fefee'tl^i^tfiieff ^Iftd-^'this 

'^'dt^d'^iii^ti'bf W butting' ditftjrte,'*vhdi^ thfe^kfiltfe iilftd 
^ '^iiit^nc^ "of Europeans, and particularly ^ho?e Who 
/ti^vle J'^i^t wrived, incur those- hazards which -rbaiTe 
'''tlifeiV^h't it mj' dtty no^ to 6ohceah and'hftvfc th^n&forc 

midd tiiom tbt subject -of the pfdseht'dhifeiJiiWi' ^' •' 
"* ' 1 khall display frankly, and wrthodr'di^ujse^ivery 

• tfiin^ which is to be foond dangeroiis to health and 
"*' life, in'ilie climate of tkose couWtriei wbidh • ett^gibt to 
' b^''c6mpThie:d withrr) the jrpliere of- the Sefnegol ^vefn- 
^- itientvbiit I ^hall also' obsei^ve' {and' !ftm^ thyself an 

example), that by submitting to certain ^r«c«lufi<ms, 
^'^nd 'aproper Tc'glmen ; -by dbs6rvTng s6me^ beci^ssary 
^ 'j'Ulc^, ^^^ atoiditig all krnds of '«kce^s,'p^«tttt&"«ay 
-^ Wbist^tliir'formidable ihfluence'ef ■ a•sun',<\^b'^si'Jpt»ffn-- 
'* iliciilar^ r^ys ibonvey ^fire- \vhct^ e vet they j.j«n«!r«c; 
-^'ihry liiay aTbo (Escape the pc»rt«d€Jtt^ eifbtertaniBrf-tliibsc 
' '^^l»btil(?lrt1^l exhalation^*, broui^bt fey tbti.Ea«Jt OT-Ndttb- 
'■'ciast xvitidsV fi-om Egypt to Citpi- Vci^d j'^helse i^riisfied 
'' ttii'asYiiA Which issue fi>6m the^^bosom ^f^a hiwna^iind 
jttkrs.hy 'soil 1 HAd ihey tait^, '1)y • wrfl-^contaitfed ni»qns, 

• and 'by'pttidcfnce, 4iopet<>ese«p^ thtipoijlki<j£3tlle un- 
•'Ife^^Uhy scatoii,'whieH ^« ciwJJMiful <i&de«d/mofl l«jf»tly 

-^ 'ti*llt*U^1hc'iejBfe^\jtjtf 'death, --^h.^. , »...j.. ^^v.oi ij^Uir 
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..fi^%*sfc*,vi^,,to accuse tk^ fUiQ^ pf ^U part of 

\ lAf^a^ VfitiiiiiaxQri^le rjgi^uri Ix^u^ men gf a weak 

HC^^^UtuUopf.^nd w|iQS0 po>feri are often |«rcvipusly 

, p:i^^4M^s;^4: ^y aiitrnqr d«b^uqb^upf;i or bccauj»e.incon« 

■•- ^t\cm\i^ young «9fn, Mrkog^v«i.l|emsalves up ioppradently 

;itfi^€V^ujraf» Mia abi^oC which o^casi^as dcaUw even 

iijt iM n^f^^t t€^ii|»er^9 anc^ h<;alUiy cUroatcH of Ivurope i 

„Cdr^qrifice<aM^o„Uiecon»mzuxxauon of ni^cb t^^kave 

^already ba^lenedy or jK^ri^h victim^ to the vi)^\x co^ntcmpt 

, ^ tke tno.$l simply prudcjace,, Thebc e^kfljnple? Yihich 

i v^Y^ib^i ioQ CQJikmot}y arise . rather from the errors of 

weak hiw^ityi than the. ia^s^aluhrity of the climate. 
/ : j/£ui!op^4tQ6 who, whon they arrive in Africa, are wise 
'j.mi<A3^Vo regulate nilh discietion their jrcgiiucn> their 
j7C|«ib^'tt$ttjapcl ti|eiiipilea&ur^y.wiii easily becpine. ii^ured 
:itO'J^ tAimU^y .^n4 siiromunt those daQgers^ against 
iicniikhf.M'oi^i^tto guard oursdves, Lut i^o^ survey with 

vii^2T^wi ptH\tioa;PC Africa^ which 1 con^prehend nnder 
//]ti»c*ftjfflft(^f >th§.;Spncga\.govefninent, receiyeS; during a 
t ppr*jo|..4bleyeRr >t|ieycj:tical rayst of the sua, and these 
. ;S£gioi3iflrai^><pii^id9re4a5y the hottest on the glpbe; but 
'^^,fi(i9sg$nrral'circumsta<)ce does not prevent the existence 
-JtoS^ariali^ftC^i which arbes either f rom th^e nature of the 
I'^iVifAnU^ «if yatioui^or it% depression, a^d from its situa- 
liiiUbikaAd ibtJ(kr'mgi ^ that the temperature of different 
, .'pkcesviikF' Crom'b^ing unifqi^, js extremely, various. 
-iiii 9]iciiunL>fc[eQt«rint9»i^l>th^ ,4^ails ,of.:thejse varieties) 
viioi^d iLBni(tbeiBforciu«ihiige^ |o /99i>^e .fpy.fejf, to th^ re-*- 
suits of soxneobscr7ation4,.w^ ^yinysclf, andotbeff 
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th|t.w|i^6iommunicated ^t^^^^ 

and (^ tj|}0.£^r^|isbj, of the nVers ctf tjraml)ik', Wmi Siisitit 

Lcona,'° "''■■' '• • •-' -^ ' ^-^ •'>''*. ^ 'n~^: ^>>': -iv .-J 

J!rflin„ t^se_ob0eryations, it app^ar^^i ifciiit'idrfii^ tlitr 
mo^^hs^ojf iS^ovember, December, ' iahuary,''1^cbniart . 
andpM&rchi the thermometer of Reaumur, observeil at' 
six^Q'xip<:)( in tl^e QiorDiog^gave as a meaii temperaTur^i 
eighteen degrees; anid observed at noon in the shade* ^ 
gayQJt^^^ttly fonr degrees and a half. 

^Jikis mean. temperature of the above five months, » 
fitfi;c\f .the ;same as that' of the countries, comprized 
between Cape Blanco of Barbary and 'CapeV^rd ; but 
at Podhpr, Qaiam, and Bambouk, the {emperiWi^e 'it 

m^chbptter. : . * 

A lories of observations made by the £nglfish of tfia " 

o' 

as a mean temperaturei durm^ the same months, j7;| 
at^s^Xvjp'qlock ija the morning, anjd 9^* a^ tioo'tt^in^llie^^ 
shadQt ,.... ;; / .,' .' " '" ',"'"" ''][^\^ 

vDuring the months of April, lilay', and ^iiiip, ^^t i^le 
Stt Louis of the Senegal, the thermometer of Reaumur/^ 
gayea^amea;! temperature, 22^ |> at six o'clock in the 
morni^^.and 29^ 7 at noon jn.the sha^e. 

During th« same months, in. the rivejr of Cranvbu^' ' 
the thermometer of Farenheit, gave as a mean tempiera* 
tuxe, ^3^ at six o'clock in the morning, ana 9^* &t noop 
m the shade. 
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Ouring^thi^^aofie -months, and with Ae same therw 
niqmjRtor, the meau temperature of the rircr of Sierra * 
i.cona, has been 8 y® at six o'clock in the morning, 'and ^ 
1020 at iioon inrthe shade. " ' * 

Ounng^^e months of July, August, September, arid 
October,, the thermometer of Reaumur, ob&ervc(i alisfi 
St. Louis of the Senegal, gave as a mean temperSture'^S* '* 
ai six o'clock in the morning, and 33® {• at rioort in the' * 
shade. * - ' : ^ 

During the same months, in the river dfCamf)Td,ll!ft -- 
thermometer of Farenheit, .gave as a mean tempera* 
ture93^^ai six o'clock in the morning, and'lOfl^ar*' 
"opn in ^he shade. ' '^ . . <- ;- f 

During the same months, and with the "Same thcr-'*'* 
n^8}?xel^r, th« mean temperature of the riveip of Sieti'ai ' 
Leona^ has Wen 940 at six o'clock In the morning, an^ 
*0^» 9t «6pn in the shade. ' " ' 

These .rAsiilts^ can only give a general .idea, of tW ' 
we^gi, Jyijperature of the couritriei, situatrf bet^vt^M • 
tW, 8,8th' and 4th North parallel; fbra variifty W 
lo^al ^circumstances, may occasion either the greater 
or^eps degree o( hieat thercrn found. ^ 

At the island of Goreei for exampti?, a's well as' at • 
Cape Verd, theioir is always more cool and fresh, than ' 
at isle St. Louis of the Senegal, and still more, than it 
IS at the branch of Salura ; and the temperature of the • 
island of Gambia in the river of Bunck, is mudi hotter. ' 
than jthat-of the island of Bence, in the river Mitomho^^ 
■nd th'e creek of Sierra Leona* 

During the months of November, December, January; ' 
February and March, the East, , and North- cas.t \viuds^' 
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prevail, from Cape SJahco of Bftrlmrjr^ Catii^ Cliffy/ 
At this time the nigbis arei;a«l aad fttA^ bOA^Ai 
soon ,as ^hc ,8uo. app^^ra io tli« horiioii^ the air be- 
comes immediately dry and devimrhi^ N«vefth«4w«,' 
these dv^ months foria. t2i»Mii>int6r of AfHta> afid it is 
the most healtl^y. fcaiDBt Beyend Cape Mary, and «a^ 
far as Cape Palmasy the wittdd durh^ the same peried 
of the year, are very .variable. . , 

During the months pf June^ July, Augulrt, September" 
and October, th^ COUiit;rtes situated bclweeil Cape' 
Verga and Cape Montc(» ^re much exposed to Wurri^' 
rahes, which the Portuguese call tornados; and Ibis^ 
phenomenon is not to be met with along s^ tba coasto, 
comprised between Cape Blanco And Cape Palf^a^i It ' 
is very probable, that if persona in this pattof Afi4it%)' 
weire to devote tbei;asdiv«s tp ^fae stndy of th^.«M6e^^ 
phjere, its periodical inptioay^ its aiionwloaa 4!iodi#0ik ' 
tions, and its. local variationty tbtywottU tfaroprdaitof^' 
1%^ <^P <bi« interf^iqg braacli of 'pbyiical ma9tii6i\ 
an4 ihat a if]jes pf obfennitioDt, ^onxiiiueiliifoi^uM ' 
yea^rst in tbete covntries kitbeite oaf^eciedy mofMtc^"^ 
du,ce to ^ |»erf{pctio^ pf • tlie^r^ yat y^^m^j^wk jf^' 
df terminate, a^ul tbe^b^es ^i ^hicli areumyi weak aad^ 
objectjon^blav ,.,^ .-^ ,,- 5- \' / '.: . ■ ; -r < -mk^. ^M bifii i*»<! 

There exists a very general prejudice wllkftganiiila^'i 
Africa;. jiaipelyT t^at'the^ivpeMMKistoiTWM^^wbkkfiBU 
dttpng four. months of the year, Doasiitute:oiiaiof<^'<^ 
principal jcauses. of. tho^a viofeol dneasea^ ivjiidi appttt;v^ 
with so muclv. rigour 4ttruiig die caioy • aeatoit p whiok ^ 
•ften destroy the vaiy monieat they attack^ and a^iast ' 
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wbic(/tlMi«fff4r4Jb«*iiiDttl»kilfttl and attentive doctor^. 
is oftfivcompeHedttoiadMowledge its futility. 

The n^iiKs mm so strott^ly of fliis opinion, that the 
c1oh4< teoDlain ui them the genns of diseases ; and 
thavthe waff n into which they resolve themselves so 
abundantly, are dan^enms, that at the approach of the 
^t season, they keep within their hots, amuse them*> 
stives hy the fire, smoke tobacco all day, and above' all 
tinnk a ^piantUy oC fermented liquors. These are the 
preseivativea vfaich Ckey employ against the deleterious 
qualities of the akr and ivater, during the four rainy 
months.. . . 

They, aee csatretnely cautious to avoid being wat ; 
%nd if by accident they should be overtaken by a 
s(om, and the nun penetrates through their covering, 
^^r ininediately run to the sea if they are near it, or 
to«naM..bix>ak or rivulet and wash themselves, after 
wkieh Ifa^. dry ^tbeaaselves before a latge fire. 

ISifiBeis Do)«lonbt, that the first raifis are Ycry per* 
»iai«MiS| and^jlkat they oilght td b^ guarded agaibst. '' 
TbeyjmtMen.kMd corrupt* in forty-eight hours every 
^inng HKy taaMi^ 'WooUen BtuffiB they cover with spots'^ 
^'kiah iuen Imed ' worma ; raw uml lamied hides ex«' 
perience the same effect, and the strongest leathers looa 

«Ad sfoon <as ito tsAta c«mfaence, the earth which was 
^*<Mte dryivndt parched, is in an instant covered witA 
i^ptiks^.crfabs, andwofttisi tile tneadowa and forests are 
filled W4th. fiiesp^Bid orher^sarts^^and in abort many 
otbec'i^^ii^i^stab wtti^i^)^' tio mlate/ suflktently 
prove the putrefactive pn^)erttes, which theaa fim 
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pluvial ivalen contain ; and it is not without just catuf , 
that the negroes ascribe to them a part of the diseases 
prevaknt during the rainy season. But at the sams 
time, there aie other causes which occasion these vio- 
lent iHnesses; such as thelmdden changes from heat to 
cold, which take place, many tim» in the same daj 
during this time, of the year. 

The excessive heat of the sun, which is then almost 
vertical^ dilates and dissipates instantly, the accumu- 
lated clouds, when the solar rays became stiiing, and 
almost insupportable; aU«the pores, and perspirative 
canals, open and enlarge, and the sudorific exhalations 
fty off in an immoderate abundance* But new clouds 
saon accumulate, become condensed, and intercept the 
solar rays; the air refrigerates, the pores close, the per* 
sisiration ceases ; and these frequent variations, which 
succeed each other so rapidly, must necessarily prodoce 
the most fatal effects, and may be reckoned among the 
mimber of causes which ocdtfion the diseases of die 
rainy season; And lastly, the vapours that arise from 
those extensive and impervious forests which cover a 
pert of Africa; Chose which exhale from low and marshy 
grounds, and from the numerous amnial and vegetable 
remains, with which the soil is every where covered^ 
must produce in great abundance the putrid miasma. . 
• Froin the twentieth degree of North latitude, even to 
the environs of the equinoctial line, the months of Julyi 
August, Septeii>ber, and October, are those in which 
the rains fail. These torrents of water, which the 
heavens shower down penodically, and invariably every 
year, oa the countnes inclosed between the Una and the 
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^de^i ti|^f{ity. daj^S| ^ooney t^r lajter^ for^ the oqIj di^- 
iewMic^JB pi^e f^rivaX af tbes^.rains on.uU the coupCfip 
c(|Qri||up|is,i;g^jt)2e Jiiie or tb€,trp{}^c. 
T £^ii^;tba .Oliver ei^t moiuhs of the jear, tbert 
^/9|rSD9i/aJl |i;»ingIe.drop qf water from the clouds; 
and it may easily be conceived, bow the .^^m*th during 
^oh ft loMg f^sj^ugjij^ aiid l^ein^ no longer moi^te^ed, 
n^tm b§Mrdnn» and iu superior stratum become a thick 
^XVst^ afasc^lutely dry and impervious, and hardly' able 
(o-ftdpa^t the Mi^k traospi ration of the terre<»trial ex- 
hal»cion$» 

- '<M*be»tbe::bfat f4 .t{}^ 'un absorbs these vapoura, 
cOTY^ip^d.tJ^i^Qiligh lvng<;oB6nement, and when the first 
J^*j|fto)*^aii; tb^ earth, aqd permit thena to escape^ 
ith^/tl}e.i^9i^ji.j^'hich. during .the. dry season possessed no 
^^^^^Yp/'H9^]i^ bf'&ins.to emit a foetid and disgusting 
*^^i)i^J>/itb^ diseases fasten on the human frame, 
■Alld jp|^;^^.^ijp(d of ,tbre^ or four weeks, the^ appear with 
Ari^fttl^ yioll^nce. , / . . 

a ;ljtihj»\\ bf^^e sp^k, only ..of the five principal com- 
^WITffi Yikifibi ^{taqk Europeans, in the countries de- ^ 
|M)l4e!|i^ an., tl^e Sen^al goyernment; the malignant 
i^YOu^ fo^^' is the. most dangerous, and the most fatal 
to StWropfMLQ^just arrived. It prevails during the whole 
jnbljyjS^asQn i hm t^e East >\inds, which begin to blow ., 
^i4tbQ< iA€!»tb . of . D(9Cierober, . generally makes it di|- 

•kp!»«at*. ♦ . . 

^^iThocMligqanlt nervous fever, thus called by the Eng- 
liisbf^i^iafdr^fuidisefise, when it takes place in all i(s 
idr«lcBce»i ... 
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• The symptoms arr violent ; they seife upon the invalid 
all at once, without observing any gradation. From 
the first moment of its attack, it is excessive, and the 
blood is heated to a degree beyond all analogy, with 
iivhat is ever observed in Europe. 
' The ordinary duration of this disease is seventeen 
days, and the ninth is the most dai^gerous. ' It is gene- 
rally at this period, that the morbific matter exercises 
all its power; it is during this ninth day that the invalids 
have the most pain to endure, and are exposed to the 
mostnumefous and alarming symptoms. Many perish 
at this stage of the disorder, but some die later; 
tliough it has been generally observed that when tfiey 
happily pass over this day, they generally reach the 
trisis, that effort of nature herself, which the doctor 
should foresee and observe, as it is almost always saves 
the life of the patient, when he has strength to resist 
the attack. 

• This disease so common, and so fatal to Europeans 
newly arrived, is in fact a mortal epidemic during the 
rainy season. They should therefore prepare them- 
selves, and preserve their strength, in order to sustain it 
when it doch happen. On the breaking out of these 
fevers, untimonial tartar, and quinquina, in lai^e 
quantities are the usual remedies ; but those who are 
lucky enough to escape this cruel disease ought to be 
extremely careful durmg their convalescence, for a 
relapse is hardly ever surmounted. 

These malignant nervous fevers are often attended 
with the dysentery, and when this happens it then as- 
sumes a more serious aspect ; sometimes also the ftix 
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appears without the fever; and at otfacr tines it pro* 
diurcs the ft^vot. 

When the dysenteric flux, presents itself in ptrsoDf 
who were previously in good health it. is seldom daiig^rf 
ous; but when it takes place, after the malignant ncvr 
vous fever has already weakened the frame, or any othei: 
cause has produced a general debility, it is regarclod a^ 
symptomatic, and as a very serious eve«t» The pri» 
roitive, or simple dysenteric iux is very common in 
Africa; and though infinitely less dangerous than tb« 
laaliguant nervous fevers, it nevertheless requires a 
careful regitxven and good treatment ; for this comY 
plaint, if protracted, exhausts^ and finally kills tha 
patient. 

i have known persons afflicted with, this disease fov 
eighteen moiaths, and afterwards pcifectly cured, with- 
out their constitution being in the least injured ; buf 
then it must be remembered that nearly the whole of 

Aem were youpg, and not more than twenty-five yearf 
old. 

The usual methods employed in curing this disease^ 
Are venesection when the pain is great and the fever very, 
strong; but this remedy must be administered with 
caution : likewise, ipecac uana, emetics, bitter or worm- 
wood salts, pure opium, camphor, mint-waters^ and 
kmon juice. 

The- principal symptoms of the, dry bclly-ackei area 
general heaviness, a fixed pain in the pit of thestomachj^ 
A sensible decrease of appetite, a yellowish tinge of the 
face, nausea, an abundant expectoration of an acruj^ 
viscous matter, and a very obstinate constipation^ 
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The opinion of the English doctors, with regard to 
the most efficacious remedies for this complaint, is the 
use of opium, which they, administer with great per- 
serverance, either by way of fomentations, or wet ap- 
plications to the part affected until the spasm and pains 
decrease; then only they use aperients, but principally 
clysters frequently repeated during the same day. 
' They comider as preservatives, the wearing next the 
skin a fine waistcoat of English flannel, and drinking 
every morning, (lasting, a weak infusion of ginger. 

• I frequently used this infusion, or else weak lemonade, 
made with the juice of small lemons, produced by a 
species of mild lemon tree, and rendered this beverage 
very agreeable, by mixing with it, a little sugar; per- 
haps to this circumstance, I may ascribe my not hav- 
ing had the dry belly-ache, during the whole of mj 
residence in Africa. 

The tetanos is a disease peculiar to hot countries. It 
Is a kind of universal spasm, or convulsion, or a ge- 
neral and uniform contraction, the principal symptoms 
of which are excruciating pains; the face red, the 
eyes fixed, the respiration obstructed, and it is hardly 
possible to open the mouth, the bowels are constipated 
and extemely costive. 

* Happily this disease seldom attacks adults, who never 
experience it, except after a sudden and great refrige- 
ration of the air, a heavy blow on the head or loins; or 
in consequence of some deep wound receivcd'by agun 
or pistol, or an edged instrument ; the negrt)es aVe not 
•xcmpt from it, and it sometimes attacks very young 
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children; opium appears to be the best and sureH 
remedy. 

The Goinea worm forms itself in the ilesh. It h- 
vrikite and round, ELbout the thickness of a harp strings 
and sometimes four or fixe feet long. It insinuates itscK 
be^veen the muscles, and under the skin of the legs^ 
feet, and hands ; it raises a kind of tumour, which rc^- 
sembles a bite, altend<ed with great pain, until it be*- 
conies purulent, like a vesicule filled with water, ih 
which the black head of the worm is perceptible. 

This vesicuTe being broken, the head of the worm is 
secured, by fastening it to a little roll of cotton dipped 
in a kind of plaister, which must be renewed once or 
twice a day. 

In turning this little fillet, a part of the worm will 
be extracted, care being taken not to break it, and tc 
^Tap it round the fillet untit the whole of it is with- 
iJrawn. 

If during this Operation, any kiml of resistance is felt,, 
the process should be' immed^itety suspejidcd ; ani 
fub With oil the place where the worm has appeared. 
It is always of service to moisten the tumour with 
Wateif, which facilitates the CTctraction of the insect. 

Sometimes the worm breaks, and then it is necessary 
to apply Cataplasms; that which consists of cow dung, 
ifc most in requcsf, in order to produce a supptnationi 
iavourable fo its emission. 

When this Worm is once extracted the ulcer soo» 
closes. But if it be bf(»ken, that part which remmns* 
k the fiesh cant$ot be relieved without a long and painr' 

u 3 ... 
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/ul suppuration; In many parts of Africa, this is coh* 
sidered as a contagious disease. It is a common in- 
junction nojt to . enter the huts of the lower class of 
negroes, who are very subject to it , and to avoid all 
communication with ihem. 

This disease is referrable to no particular season, nor 
to any precise time; it is impossible to be inured to it, 
and it is liable to take place at all periods of the year, 
I passed three months in Africa before being attacked, 
and then was seized with it suddenly, without being 
able to divine the cause: happily, however, it was at- 
.tcnded with no danger. 

I think the immediutc cause of this complaint may 
be referred to the briny, unwholesome, and stagnant 
water of Nigritia and Guinea. 

It cannot be too much recommended to Europeans, 
who frequenter inhabit •western Africa, never to use 
either for drinking, for preparing their food, or even 
for washing themselves, &cc. water until it has been 
thoroughly filtered and purified. • 

I am of opinion, that it arises prfncipally from the 
waters of this part of the world, that Europeans are 
afflicted with those diseases to which they often fall 
victims. 

Government would doubtless, willingly furnish the 
soldiers, with means to avoid drinking unwholesome or 
impure water; and if these precautions should occasion 
an additional expence, ^he public treasury would be 
amply indemnified, first from the decrease of expence 
in the hospitals, and secondly, from the incalculable 
advaata^ o{ preserving the hardy soldiers inured to 
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file climate, and of diminishing the dreadful ravages 
of disease, which incessantly demands new supplies^ 
the expences of which are very considerable. 

At the period, when I visited our establishments in 
Africa, and our colonies in America, it was much to be 
desired, that oar 'doctors and surgeons were in posses* 
sion of more extensive knowledge, with regard to the 
diseases prevalent between the tropics; and in this we 
«rere greatly inferior to the Engii&h, who are . well 
versed in this interesting part of human science* 

Their doctors have studied much more than ours the 
nature of tropical diseases ; they know better how to 
conduct and cure them. It is true, when they quitted 
England^ they were well instructed, because the Society 
of Physicians at London, possess an immense quantity 
of observations on the diseases peculiar to every cli- 
mate of the world ; and this naturally results from the 
indefatigable industry of the English nation, and from 
the enormous extent and excessive activity of its 
commerce. 

1 was acquainted in Africa with many medical gen« 
ttemen of this nation, and I wiIIiQ<;ly pay homage to 
the zeal which animated them, and to the attention 
with which they studiied the causes, the nature, and the 
difficulties of the horrid diseases uliich devour so many. 
Kuropeans in these burning countries. 

They exercised their professii^n with that laudable 
sclf-dcnial, with that assiduity and attention, which, 
arises from a real love of glory and humanity ; and I 
adniired in them those virtues which I regret to say ar^. 
AQl 90 coxBffloB amoBg ottraelves. . * 
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Pcrliaps it may be asked, how i$ it, that ^I'tfi so mzvj 
tld vantages in regard to the assistance of a science so 
valuable antl so useful, apd when glory and humanity 
are the only motives of emulation among those who 
practice that science, that so many English die betweei 
the tropics? But this must hot be ascribed either 
to the imperfection of the art, or to the want of zeal 
among the doctors and surgeons, but to the incredible 
Intemperance of the English soldiers ahd sailoi?, wbo 
abandon themselves to it without restraint ; to exccs^ 
sjve debauchery ; and above all, to the strong liquors 
which they drink, and the pernicious abuse of which 
occasions in hot countries so many premature deaths. 

In general, the French soldiers and sailors* indulge 
ttiuch less in these shameful excesses ^ and this natnnl 
dispositi#>n, the advantages of which may be augmented 
by a wise conduct, is well worthy the attention of go- 
vernment, and should stimulate them to institute good 
kospUals in out ultra-marine establishments ^ able doc- 
tors and export surgeons^ capable of treating diseasel 
properly ; and to organize these indispensable institu- 
tions with 'all that care which the preservation of hu- 
man existcnc^e demands. 

I have observed, that by submitting to certain rea- 
sonable precautions, and by avoiding every kind of ex- 
cess, we may escape the dreadful influence of tb^ 
climate of Africa, and I consider myself to be a proof 
4Bf this assertion. 

It may be useful to those who are required to visit 
Hkc western countries of this conttnent, and to under- 
take voyages, to know the catise* aftd ps^autfotB *tiJf 
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which I tkink I am indebted for paying. only by two 
trifling diseases, the tribute^wbich Europeans^ on tbeir 
arrival, too frequently pay with their lives» to tbi 
rigours of these climates, and the dangers of the rainy 
season. 

When I u'ndertoc^ my voyage to' the Senegal, I had 
devoted several years to the study of this part of the 
world; and I was therefore ac(}uaiilted with the dan- 
gers of the- climate of those countries that I was about 
to vit&it ami reside -in : Iwas at that time in my thirty^ 
ninth year, and 1 had never taken any particular care 
of my health* 

I had not before made any sea voyage, but I had a 

strong opinion that I should well support the one 

I was about to undertake. I embarked at Rochefort^ 

'« the end of the year 17*5, and we ^rst put in at St, 

Croix, at Teneiiffe. 

We crossed the gulph of Gascony, where we cxpe* 
ricnced a very rough sea/ contrary winds, bad weather, 
and some sudden storms, which rendered our passage 
very difficult. 

I had often heard talk of sea sickness, but I soon 
became acquainted with it, and in the most violent, 
manner, > From Rochefort to the Canaries, I did not 
pass a single day without being subjected fifty timt^s to 
the most dreadful vomitings: in short, I underwent, 
^or the fortnight which this voyage lasted, the most 
Continued and violent evacuations that could possibly 
^e supported. 

During this time I had lost all relish for victualsy and 
tonld with difficulty be prevailed upon to take a sn^yil 
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4|tt»ntity of fdoij. I couM uo longer sleep ; 1 h^A faltea 
into n, state of >Yeaknets« enacifiUon, afid complete' 
carelessness; and tb^ only moroents of tranquillity that 

I enjoyed, were those wbeft 1 slept on my back in an 
English cot, 

. On beboIfUfig tbe peak of Tenerifif i my disease dis- 
|^ared» as if by encbaatment ; and what proves that 
Ibe sea sickness is not a dangerous complaint, nor evea 

II disease, isi that I never enjoyed better bealti^ thaa 
imkng the time we lay at St Cto>x» 

', ltT%fm x\m Canaries wie proceeded to the Senegal; 
and some mouths after my arrival I exi^mined the 
vesierfi oolintrie^ of Africa^ compriaed between Cape 
Bknoo and Cape Patoas, und made. a tolerable long 
lesidekice Iq |be Gambia^ and in the river of Sierrt 
liCfoiia* which ate so.liaQioiit for the unheaithiness of 
their climate. 

. The latiguea ^f this vo^^age» those of a very active 
and aafiid(iM>iii» labiour» the very violent heat^ a food far 
difSecent lirom that to which I had been accustomed 'm 
Europe, and sometimes the indispensable necessity of 
idrinkixig impure watefSi had all tended to render me 
liltle disposed to austain irith success the dangers of 
tlie raiay season ef the Seaeg»l» i»s which 1 had not 
^thBft tO' prepare myself. 

On my retum to isle St. Louis, in the beginning o( 
July, Uiat is to say, at the period of the commence* 
QMOt of thm bad j^easony I felt in some degree, ths 
fatigues that I had undergone, but I had not then rea* 
ion to believe that my health had experienced any 
ttaaiibk aUenUion: oa ijie coatrary^ | had a stroof 
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presaotiinent l!faat I Bhoirid get over the ^efeson of BObr* 

tality, the horrors ami dsngers of which, tbote Eu* 

ropcans who have become accustonsd to the QWmaUs^ 

take a pleasure in exag|;eFating to 4he persons who are 

threatened with an attack for the first tiine. 

The clouds appeared on the 4tb of July* and I di4 
not behold them with fear, bijtit with pleasure. This 
new appcamnce was more agreeAbie to itie, tha0 th« 
moQotolly of a sky always clear aud fine ; I hadt in 
conformity with the English customi ajcquired the habit 
of washing myself u4th a sponge i« warm waler every 
day. To this precaution I added that of hatUng lA 
soft water at its natuml. temperature ; I *lso took 
^1^ doses of cream of tartar, which wese followed bjf 
» few grains of emetic,, and I drank hahitually weak 
lemonade: tb^e were the whole of my preparatives 
against the dangers of the rainy season* On the 13tii 
of July, the diseases commenced, and by the 15th of the 
following montb^ many newJyxarrived Eumpeans hadi 
fellen victims. 

On the 18th of Augusts the day was very stormy ; at 
four o'clock in tbc afternoon^ thesun had entirely dist- 
aipatcd every cloud, and darted its rays with incredible 
force. .Instantly the heavens were again coveved, a«d 
shortly afterwards, the rains re-commenced with their 
usual violence. 

I was then with a captain of the iAfvkaii hattaiioii, 
and remained with him under the shelter of has bevscv 
^o contemplate the picturesque e^ct of the multitude 
of lightning flashes d^hich darted in every dtrectioln 
•cross a black and cheerless sky. . : i 



*' Sttddonly I was seized jwith a general shivering,- whi«li 
produced a trembling in every part of rny body, that 
lasted about a second. ' 

The officer ivith whom I was, and who had been in 
Africa four- years, tokl me in a very cool manner that 
I was goitig to be ill. 

We parted, and I returned home. In about an hour 
afterwards, I felt extremely unwell. I drank a few 
glasses of tamarind drinkv and at eight oi'cloAc in the 
evening the fever began' to appear. The heat of my 
blood became excessive, and the fever very violent; 
but my head was untouched, and without calling in 
medicalasslstance, I passed the night in drinking a 
weak* infusion of tamarinds, t ; -p* 

: On the following morning, at .five o'clock, though the 
heat of my blood was very great, - it had nevertheless 
diminished .something This appeared to me to augur 
favourably ; and instead of consulting the fisicuhy oi 
isle St.;If)uis, in whom I reposed little confidence, I 
simply imparted my situation to a young surgeon 
about twenty i>five -years old,* called Luceoay, who had 
4)uitted France. in the same vessel as myself. 
'* During our journey I discovered, in this young naoi 
much knowledge and information, and particularly 
that ardour, for instruction, that esthnsiasm to admi- 
nister to the wants of his fellow- creatures, which I 
have always regarded as the principal virtues of a 
pfayiii^ian. . . • 

I. knew he fell a regard for me, and I had observed, 
that, though, employed, since his arrival as secood 
surgeon in the isle St. Louis, be studied with tbf 
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fitatest* application and indefatigable industry the 
<iiseases of the climate. 

M. Lucenay arrived in haste ; be certainly wisshed 
^o cure me as moch as I myself wislied to be cured. 
We discoursed tranquilly on my part» and with tlti* 
greatent iaterest oci liis, on all the details uf my le- 
giinen -since ni}* arrival in Africa ; and after havinu 
felt my pul&e with great attention, and examined every 
filing with accuracy, lie assured me with perfect con- 
fidence and gaiety that it would pJXHe of no conbc 
<}uence. 

I was before well convinced of thist and in fact my 
fevor diminished at the foumh access, and eivtirely dis- 
appeared At the seventh. In the month of October 
following, towards the end of the bad season, I ca..ght 
a second time the fever. This terminated al«o after the 
fifth access, and I escaped from it^ with the assitrfancc- 
^^ vny young Lucenay> ^equally iortunate as before. 

I ha ve'rel lifted these trifli^tg >e\'ctUs ia order to ob- 
•crw, thttt if being new|y arrived in Africa, and hav- 
ing, from the first moment of my residence there, 
traversed through countries acknowledged to be dan- 
gerous to •the health? I nevertheless escaped so luckily 
during tthe -settson of diseases, it is probable that 1 
ohght to attribute it to the great quantifies of bilo 
Mrhich I expelled during my journey from France to tfic 
Canary Isles; and this circumstance induced mo ta 
think, .that it would be advautagcjus to prepare otit*« 
^\i by emetics, during the voyage fron) tlurope to 
Africa, particularly if destined to reside in the western 
countries of this c6ntinent. This pn^paratiou would 
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doubtless secure us from the dangers of the first year, 
and thus give us «ome time to become inured to the 
climate. 

Hut this precoution ivill not be sufficient; for we 
must also observe a reasonable regimen. Tiic habitual 
tise of kouskou, dressed according to the negro manner, 
is very conducive to the maintenance of healtii : 'and I 
advise those who undertake • long journies into the in- 
terior of Afiica, to accustom themselves to this food, 
Nvhich is light, wholesome, and refreshing. 

If, besides this, we make it a constant rule to avoid 
all kinds-of excess, either in food, play, wine, hunting, 
and even in the retired labours of the closet; if on 
every occasion we act with deliberation; if at all 
times we use moderation and abstinence, it is probable 
that we should finally be able to conquer the dangers of 
a climate which we must not presume to dare. 

The general regimen which I followed in these coun- 
tries,- was, never to use an)' water but what had beon 
ftltrated and purified; to refresh myself when over- 
come by the heat ; to make myself 'warm on experi- 
encing the sensation of cold ; to bathe' three or four 
times a day ; to have myself sponged every day wilti 
warm water ; to drink occasionally weak lemonades, 
and at other times to take some doses of cream of tar- 
tar : this regimen I consider as salutary in countries 
where health is endangered, and where imprudence, but 
particularly excess, will rapidly lead to destruction. 
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CHAP. X.WI. 

CN THE PaCSUMPtlVE POPULATION' OF AFttlCA. 

The opinien of tkt depopulatim 0/ AJrka has bem admkud 
in violation <f aii proSaMity-^TAe slave trait alone might 
convince us tkat tkt intetior of Africa is not a dtsart-^A 
stattment of certain opinions relative to the aMitWK of thii 
trafick^-Dimemmns of Afrjca^Ejctent of its snrfaee^-Pky- 
tkaland imrai skwation of the Hacks nf western Afika^ to 
' tkk N<nrtk tf tke Hnt^Every tifctmstance Aetk moral andy 
physical^ art propitious to the propagation and preservation 
V* ^h€ negro race^li may be presumed that the population of 
Africa amounts to nearly one hundred and sixty miUion indi- 
viduals — If political circumstances compel «* to ^i^tablish 
the slave trade,' their conveyance from Africa to America f 
' and their situation in oUr colonies i ought to be regulated' by^ 
vtise and wholesome laws. • . . . 

iHo^ou the western shore* of Africa ba^e b€!^n,fre^ 
quented for more thUn 400 years, yet Africa iticlf has . 
iH}t beeen observetl and explored with' sufficient ;atten^ 
tk)n. Observation has faintly been best »wf d ooly oathose 
countries which bound it* circumference ; but it has- 
Bfiver sought to discover the relations existing between 
these countnejs and the centre of the conliucnt; and 
bence the opinion of the depopulation of Afrtcubas 
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been perpetuated, which they suppo^ to be merely a 
vast desert, inhabited only by dreadful or useless ani- 
mals, which have alone, amid all the existing creatorefl 
of the globe, been gifted by nature^with the faculty of 
living there. 

This opinion, frivolous and vague as it is, still hovr- 
ever possesses some partizans even io the present day, and 
it will never be eradicated from the mtiids of the vuK 
gar, until some intrepid and enlightened travellers shall 
penetrate into the most central regions of this part Qf 
the world ; regions which have been too long hidden in 
obscurity, though doubtless lateresting and curious, 
and which are, in a manner of speakii^, the only geo- 
graphical secret which the globe now holds firom owr 
knowledge. 

The idM of tlie depopulated state of the interior of 
AfriCE} bat been SAaintained without reflection aad 
without proef» tbou^ well attested and irrefragable 
f4€ts ought ore now to have abolished it* 

About the middle of the last century, some Arme- 
nians entered Africa by the isthmus of Suez* crossed 
its centre, arrived at Cape Coast or Corse, in the 
gn1ph«of Guinea, and remained there some time. The 
officers belonging to that English establish ment, sent an 
accotJnt of this circumstance to the Edinburgh Society. 
Similar joamies were performed towards 1770 and I77d> 
by some Moors aad Cg^-ptian^ At a more recent period, 
Don Galves, a Portuguese general ami governor, caused a 
journey to be made through Africa, from San Paolo de 
I^oando to Mofi^mbicoa Other circumstauccs, and lastly 
the travels of Bruce, Vaillant, Mungo Parii, firowa, 
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&c. may convince us, that this opinion of tlie depopu- 
ktion of the centre of Africa has been too implicitly 
admitted ; and that, on.thc contrary, it is not only well 
peopled, but il contains a very numerous and impor- 
tant population. 

It would indeed be a singular phenomenon, if sucti 
an extensive portion, of the globe were appropriated 
merely to lions, tigers^ and other perhaps unknown' 
ihonsters, and that man alone should be excluded ; it 
were much more rational to suppose, tlmtthe invariable 
*rder of Nature, which is far beyond our feeble opi- 
nions, could not, in' such an impottilnt point, deviate 
from its end: 

It is already more than, two hundred years since Eii- 
ropear>s first began to trade for bhicks in Africa; but it 
did not become an important traffic, till towards the year 
1665, at which period the establishment of the West 
^dia Company took place. After this,, it daily as- 
sumed more vigour; and from 1750. to 17^0,. the 
eultivation of tlie colonies, and the growing of sugar- ' 
canes, protected by die government, and encouraged 
by the example of the great fortunes of the planters, 
otfcasioncd an annual ' and very considerable exporta- * 
tii)n of negroes. 

'This commerce was a= little' retarded during the ' 
American war; but at the peace of 17'83, it was re- 
sumed with insatiable ardour. Chains of* slaves 'aiTived 
frbmi every quarter, at the markets; and they learnt' 
^vith i^stonishment, that many of these caravans of 
i^Wes did not arrive at Galam on the Senegal, at Ba- 

x9 
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raconda on the Gambia ; and at the factories of the 
rivers Schcrbroo, Gabon, Vplte, BeniD, and Zaira, be- 
fore they had performed marches of sixty, seventy, and 
eighty days ; and by calculating ^ese joumies , it will 
be evident, that they must have come from the most 
central regions of Africa. Hence it may be presumed, 
that the interior of this country is not so empty and 
destitute as has been imagined. 

According to the results of the slave trade on the 
coasXs of Africa, during the twenty years, from 1765 
to }7S5p the exportation of blacks, sold by the £u«s 
ropean factories along the coasts, was estimated at 
6o,0()OK per annum, and the exportation of I7S6 and 
17S7 amounted to more than 70,0001. each year. 

There was reason to be astonished at such a prodi* 
gious increase in the produce of a commerce which 
Ixad been declared by the Abb^ Raynal to be in a 
state of decay ; and the abundapce of a merchandise, 
of which he had also predicted^ though perhaps too 
rashly, the scarcity. 

During my residence in. Africa, I paid very ^reat 
attention to this part of the world ; every information 
which I procvired, convinced me, that the sources of 
the slave trade were filr from being exhausted ; and I 
ventured to affirm, in a ** Memoir on Western Africa 
to the North of the Line/' which I presented to Go* . 
voniment in IZ^^) that thb continent was so situated 
and organized, that it nig^t, without being depopu- 
lated, support even still greatet exportations. In fact> 
we hdve augmented the number of slaves thus diisposetl 
ef, and a report on the slave trade, which was ouidti 
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bj the privy council of the Kiog of England, and af* 
terwards by the House of CommotiSy informs us, tha% 
during tlie years IJSZy 1788, and 1789« there were ex* 
ported by Europeans from Africa, nearly eighty thou* 
sand negroes annually* In this calculation were hoti 
includcti those uho came from Darkulla, Kororofah^ 
and Darfur, and who, after ninety and a hundred days- 
march, arrived at Siut on the Nile, in order to proceed' 
to Hiemen and the seraglios of Perbia« 

Such immense annual' emigrations must, I think^ 
destroy every doubt existing relative to the interior of 
this extensive portion of the globe ; and it may justly 
he concluded, that not only the human species is to 
he found in every part of its extent, but that they 
exist in an extraordinary abundance ; and this will 
appear the less astonishing, when we reflect on all 
the physical and moral circumstances, which thert. 
conduce to, and favour the propagation and preserve* 
tion of the negro race. 

Before proceeding any farther, I think it right, ta. 
offer here some of my opinions on th^ abolition of tht 
slavery and the slave trade. 

On quitting Africa, I was at liberty to return di- 
rectly to France, but I was anxious to procure soma 
knowledge of French Guiana and our sugar islands. 
I wished also to judge for myself, on the method of ^ 
transporting blacks, as well as on the rules and pro-* 
ceedings adopted with regard to them in our c<4onies ; 
I therefore availed myself of the departure of a ihnxii* , 
^^Pi which was going to Cayennci. 
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My journey from Senegal to Cayenne wa& made in a* 
Very bad vessel belonging to Bourdeaux, called the 
Amiable Julia^ which carried nearly eighty negroes. 
I visited many ioteresling parts of Guiana, and re 
ttiaiued there long enough to convince myself that this 
fine possession was invaluable. 

• I proceeded from Cayenne to St. Domingo in a cor- 
vette, cpmmanded ' by ifeutenant De Vivier. The cha- 
racter of this worthy officer, his knowledge, the plea- 
^re of his society and that of his staff; a well-selected 
erew; a fine light and convenient vessel, well con* 
ducted, and kept in the greatest order, all concurred in. 
^ing pleasure and interest to a voyage, which ren- 
d^red me acquainted with several English and French' 
islands of, the Antilles, the close of which was the 
island of $t. Domingo, where I remained some time pre- 
vibus to jny return to Europe. ' 

* In- 1788, I returned faom my tra^vcls,. fully con- 
vinced' of the great advantages which Africa presents 
to u» in a commercial point of view, and of all the 
worth of our American possessions. 

Our colonies produced to Trance a revenue of two 
hundred and forty millions per annum ; they employed 
nine hundred large merchant vessels \n long voyage^ 
and ft proportionate number of smaller ones in coast- 
ings they also continually occupied seven millions of 
men, either inhabitants of our maritime provinces^ 
manufacturers,' or wholesale and retail merchants ; and 
th*y in6tienced our agriculture* by. a great accumufa^ 
tion of capital, and by aa immense increase'of coo- 
sumers. 
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We Tma a consumption for Dinety milfioits of co« 
ionial goods ; and we sold to foreigners a portiofi, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty millions, whieh 
formed a great preponderance in the balance of 6Qt 
commerce. The sugar^ coflfee, indigo, and cotton 
countries supplied our wants, which had become gene* 
ral, and it could not be escpected that we should change 
•ur long-established customs. 

In fact, all Europe, habituated to these n^w luxurie9,> 
was very little inclined to adopt a more simple method 
of Uving, and more natural Bianners ; she was doomed 
to be still longer the slave of an intetiable thirst for 
^ld» and to remain eoo much attached €0 the convex 
i^ieaces,- pleasuies, and delists of riches and laxttty; 
it thereibre coiuld not bo hoped that she would renciinice> 
them. *• 

These considerations were certainly worth attention,, 
but tiiej were despised. Several sects under different 
denominations, but all calling themselves philosopbers, 
all co-actuated, and haviiig the same object in view, 
formed and oiganized themselves in Europe about half> 
A century ago. 

li) 17S7, a new sect arose, and the nature of its in* 
teations were particularly mftnifested at London and at» 
Paris. Their object was the abolition of slavery and* 
the slave trade. 

The chiefs of this sect alsoavniled themselves of the 
magic words of philosophy, humanity, and philan-. 
tbropy, in order to deceive the vulgar Vflio^ are alwaj^s 
Uind and easily imposed upon^ - ' 



' But I must c)keck my pen, or a just indignat-icm may 
lead me too far^ Y«t I may be allowed to deplore tiie 
c/OMequeoces of these cruel theories, which have earned 
sp many mi&fortuDee, so much destruction, and which 
have cost such deluges of blood and tears* 
. In 178&I Idid not conceal the necessity Cbere was 
of e8t4b)isbii)( other forms and modes of furocedane im 
tbe slave trade and its collateral cir cumstanoes. I also' 
thought that it was indispensable to model the slavery 
0(f the blacks in a different manner ; to render their 
Uves in tbe <:olonieft more. easy and agreeable ; aad, 
without showing them independence! to prepare then 
at least for. a leet puiniixl servitttde* I.waa coavioced 
ctf the neceseity of prpcuring hands from Africa,.to cut 
tivate our rich. Ame^etn lands; but at the same time 
I was of opinion, that the slave trade ought to be.stth*i 
jpet#d to wiser and more ^'holesome regulations ; tbst 
d^very should pnly bej temporary ; and th^t the period 
ipigbt come, whi^n .both the one ^d the o(her weuld be 
abolished. But this desirable end should be attained; 
duly through the ipedium. 40^1 exertions of moderate 
and enlightened men, acting with caution, and uadei:. 
the persuasion that it wi|l require twenty years of .pa- 
tience, perseverance, and wisdom, in order to effect i(, 
and to produce the jnost.bappy change in the two con- 
tinents of Africa and America ; fur if it. were executed 
with too much rSpidity, it would occasion the most se- 
rious evils and the most important losses. 

After having thus frankly declared my principles, 1 
* shall pursue an examination of on<»p£ the highest, and 



most curious qtiostions, and which is closely connected 
^' ith the political and natural history of man.* 

The surface of Africa, according to the best mapfs 
of this extensive continent, is nearly sixteen hundred 
thousand square leagues. 

From Cape Aignillas, situated to the East of the 
Capet)f Good Hope, and which forms the most south- 
em extremity of Africa ; as far as Ca|>e Bonna, which 
is to the East of the gulph of Tunis, and forms th^ 
northern point of this continent, is contained 76^, 
^hich, at twenty-five Icngucs to the degree, gives just 
nineteen hundred leagues for its greatest length, 

I have measured its breadth according to twelve 
diameters, and the -medial width of- these is eight hun- 
<'red and forty-two leagues. From these two dihmen« 
sions therefore, there^ results a square surface of six*- 
teen hundred thousand Icaglies. 

Many political writers have estimated the population 
of Africa, at two hundred millions of individuals. Baron 
Bielfield, in his " Political lpstituth?is*' edition 1760, 
p. 508, reckons the population of this continent to 
l>e a hundred and fifty millions of people; but ft 
must be remembered, that at the period when he wrote, 
the interior of Africa was considered as being absolutely 
uninhabited ; and the population of the centre of this 
part of the world still remains a secret, notwithstand- 
ing, those chains of slaves, which come in such prodi- 
gious numbers frr'-.n the interior, and the travels which 
have 'been performed within these twenty years. 

These considerations, added to the observations 
^bich I have made relative to the population of th* 
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fioontrieSy comprized between Cape Blanco and Cape 
Palmas ; to many documents which have been preseoted 
to me, ,on the regions watered by the great and small 
rivers ; and lastly, to the a,ccounts given by the Moorish, 
Manding, and Fouihas agents, induce me to believe, 
that die estimation of Baron Bielfidd, is in no mawier 
exaggerated, but on the contrary, we may rather asciibe 
to Africa, for the general population, one hundred and 
.sixty millians of souls. 

The climate and cliaracter of the African hh£k% 
assimilate in such a manner, as to render them singu- 
larly happy. ; 

Gifted with a 'carelessness which is totally umq^e, 
.with an exti'cme agility, imiolence, sloth, and great 
.sobriety ; the negro exists uii his native soil, in the sireel- 
.est apathy, unconscious of want, or the pain of pii- 
vation, tormented neither with the cares of amhitiooi 
nor with the devouring ardour of desire. 

To hkn the necessary and indespensabic articles of 
Jife are reduced to a very small numbef ; and tho« 
endless wants, which torment Europeans are not 
Jknown amongst the negroes of Africa; they exist only 
in those things whkhare absolutely superfluous. 

There, physical necessities are few, and artificial ones 
none. The heat of the climate in which the n(^ 
exists, lenders cloathing a burthen to him, an^l makes 
him careless about the residence which he inhabits. 
Jialf an ell of linen suffices for his habiliments, aad^ 
few brapches of trees, not worked into elegance, but 
coveied with straw or leaves constitute his house. 1^ 
firr, or a stonn destroy it, he cares not, for in eight 
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d^y.^ii^ is -again re -built; nor need the labour- of its 
owBci* -be great, for the hands of his neighbpurs ar<^ 
oifcrcd to assist hiui. 

The usual food of the negroes consists of millet, 
ric*?, maize, potatoes, &c.- they likifwisc use yucca root. 
I'hey (Uesi their aliiacnts by steam, and ihcy season 
them with gravy, some leaves or herbs, or else with 
butter, Of the oil of the palm and cocoa tree. 

Oil the coasts* and the banks of rivers, streams, and 
lakes, their focd consists of greater variety, because 
they mingle with it- fish, and even cayman* Near the 
forests, they regale themselves with garo«; pigieons, Gui- 
nea fowl, and poultry abound in almost every part of 
Africa. The negro eats with great zest the flesh of the 
elephant and- hippo tamus,. and even tlie lizard: in 
short, nothing disgusts him; not even corrupted flesh oi^ 
stinking fish. 

In very healthy and fertile countries, covered with 
xvoodsand pasture, these people rear cattle, goats, kids, 
and sheep; they Jiaye.also buftalees. But in general ^ 
the lounger of the negro is without energy, his food * 
is siipple.and mild,.and his regimen temperate. 

Twenty days labour in the year, will suffice for the 
cultivation of the fields, which produce all essential 
articlest^for theiiihabitants. 

In . this, country where territorial possessions are . 

known, Avhere individuals own lands, the negcoes are 

'rich, and thfi.free men have almost always slaves, oh 

whom^ , ^volve the scapty labour of a very simple 

and jiimted system of agriculture; but in the greater 
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part of Africa, a spot of ground is chosen byawtole 
village, who clear and cultivate it; the harvest is made 
in comrnunibus, and divided according to the number of 
milies ; the old people make the distributions, without 
occasioning the least altercation^ or else they deposit it 
in public magazines, secured and watched, and portion 
it out according as it is wanted. 

Water is the ordinary drink of the negroes, but when 
(hey regale themselves, ttieir beverage is either palm or 
cocoa wine, or that procured from the banana tree; 
they also use a kind of beer which they make in several 
parts, either of the juice of slightly atridulated fruits, 
or else with water, in which they have fermented rice, 
millet, or maize. 

Indigo and cotton grow at their feet without culture. 
The womrn collect a quantity of cotton sufficient for 
each family ; tliey bleach, purif}', card, and spin it, and 
V'cavers with an astonishingly simple apparatus, make 
it into linen, which is about six inches wide, and by 
joining these fillets they make their pieces. The indi- 
genous indigo serves to colour these linens, one ell of 
which is sufficient to form a complete dress for the 
lower class of negroes. 

In more wealthy countries they manufacture stuffs 
of a remarkable fineness and beauty; and the elegant 
pieces of cloth, the fine matts, baskets, hats, ornaments, 
quivers, and other things which are brought by the 
chains of slaves, from the interior, prove that the ne- 
groes possess a taste, and skillfulness, and that they 
ilelijrht in works which require delicacy and patience. 



The young negro is not attacked by love uatil his 
fourteenth year ; then alone he begins to feel the long- 
ing of desire, but without violence. At ciglitcen his 
heart makes a choice, and he adheres to it faithfully; 
he loves passionately, seeks the object of his aficctiun^ 
demands and obtains her. This fir»t wife always pre- 
serves his friendship and entire confidence, as well as 
the first place and rank iu )^h house. But if the negro 
be rich) after a short period has clasped, he associate^ 
with this first wife some concubines; such is the 
custom in Africa, and it never interrupts domestic 
harmony. 

Thus all the wOints and pleasures of a negro are gra« 
tified without occiisioning to him the least trouble either 
pf mSki or body ; his soul hardly ever rouses itself 
from its quiet and peaceful indolence; all violent pasftionVi 
iuquetttdesy and ffmn are alu)q«$' n^ki\o»'i> to him ; his 
Catelism mak«i btm neither bcipis por dread any event ; 
he never iDttrmui«» but ftubloit» to aU> and his life pasiief 
in unruffled calmness, in voluptuous indolence, .whick 
constittttes his supreioe plea&ure; benc^ .v^e may 
reckon the negro among the most favoured and happy 
productions of nature* 

Such 13 in fact, the picture of the blissful situation 
in which the negro lives on hi|» natal wl. • His soul 
is always tranc|uil and satisfied, and invulnerable to 
ennm, ihat fatal poison which a0licts only civilized* 
rich, ambitious, and prosperous societies. Those xpea 
who have remained nearest to simple nature are exempt- 
ed from the futal eftets of this veno^i, which pror 
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duces ttiorc disorders and crimes, tlaan is generally 
imagined. 

Like children, the adult negroes, apply their attention 
for a whole day to the most futile occupations, and 
spend their time in colloquies, which according to our 
opinion, is nothing else but silly tittle tattle: yet, from 
this very circumstance it is inexhaustible, and it is 
carried on with a volubility, confidence, and gaiety, of 
which there is scarcely an example in our European 
societies. 

In all the countries which I have visited, I have seen 
those assemblies which the Africans call pallawer or 
palabres ; they commence at sun rise, consisting of 
thirty or forty blacks of all ages, who collect together 
in a large hall, denominated the Bentaba^ or under the 
leafy branches of some fine tree in the village. 

They form ^hemselveti into a circle, and the oldest in 
company opens the conversation, by relating the petty 
events, of the preceding evening; but they beconieinpre 
important from exaggeration, from the application of 
them, the reflections, and the remenibraHces which tbey 
excite. 

Soon after the pipe is introduced, for doubtless the 
custom of smoaking is general among mankind; all these 
talkers smoke, even the youngest, and the prattling 
gees on the better in consequence. The fumes of the 
-tobacco awaken their minds, and exalt their joy, like 
delicate wines among us, excited formerly ah amiable 
tshcerfulness in our repasts, when gentle friendship, and 
obliging urbanity heightened bti 11 farther the pleasure. 



After this succeeds sports. The two most dextrous 
in companj are singled out to eqgiige with each other ; 
separate sides are taken on the two champions, but 
without jealcHisy, or ill-nature, or causing the least 
interruption. 

There is a kind of g^me, which I have often seen 
them give the ]Mneference to* It is something like chess^ 
and has a complexity in it equally difficult to compre* 
hend. The earth or sand serves for a chess board ; for 
this purpose they prepare a little square surfacet in 
which they plant with a certain degree of order soma 
hits dr wood or straw. It is on the apt displacing or 
removal of these pieces, that the issue of the game 
depends. 

These moments, thus dedicated to pleasure, talking, 
nsoaking, and playing, are so attractive, and seducinf^ 
that they know not how to separate at the hour of 
dinner ; many indeed would rather deprive themselves 
of it; but the women are always kind and attentive to 
their husbands, their fathers, and their brothers, and 
carry them kouskou or rice^ and they genetally mix 
'with it some dainty bits. 

Thus passes the whole day, and towards the evening 
I have often found these assemblies in the same place*, 
in the same humour, with the same gaiety, and the 
pmttling equally as animated as if they had just began. 
l^ight, however, terminates these amusements, when 
^hey resort to dancing companies, which are held in the 
opeivairdunog the dry season, and in the hentaha while 
the xainy wealher continues; these assemblies areal- 
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ways very numerous. Here tlaey give themselves up 
.>vith raptures to the pleasures of dancing; the ne- 
grosses in particular are passionately fonci of it,, and it 
may be asserted, that during one half of every night 
in the year, all Africa is dancing. 

In these arousements the men and women join; the 
^rst performances of these assemblies are performed 
by the young people. The bufoject is generally some 
warlike action^ and all the motions of these mimics and 
daticers are rude and violent. 

In a short time the young women appear upon tlic 
^ene, and with them conies love and voluptuousness. 
They know not how to excite retinexi and delicate sensa- 
tions ; their actions would distrust chastity, and even tlie 
kypocritical and f«dse modesty of women, whose souls 
were contaminated ; but they charm,^^delight, and eo- 
chant these ignorant and simple nationS) who are yet 
in a state of nature and simplicity. 

Young girls are seldom allowad to indulge in all the 
excesses of these lascivious attitudes ; it is only wo- 
men who are permitted to abandon themselves to sucb 
licentiousness. I have, however, sometimes seen girls 
when solicited to take part in the amusement, give into 
all the gradations of indecency ; they were applauded 
"With rapturous ardour, but suddenly struck with a sense 
• of shame, humiliated by the display of their talents, 
and the violent applause they received, they fled widi 
haste and hid their faces in the bosoms of their motben. 
So true it is, that that ingenuous and natural shame, 
which we call modesty, may be forgotten in the vortex 
•f pleasure, but that amongst youth, it is only those 
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wretches degraded by vice and systematic debauchery, 
who caa unblushingly, insult that sentiment^ 'so wisely 
engraven by nature > on the human heart at its birth, 
and which she has made the most powerful charm of 
beauty. 

The happy existence of the negroes, thei)r sobriety, 
pastime and diversions, daily prepare them for a mild, 
profound, and tranquil deep: and to them alone, natura 
seems to have specially given the power of enjoying 
.indolence without e/tnuiy and all the blessings of sleep, 
without courting it by previous fatigue and labour. 
Tbey know nothing but plefuure, for this name is given 
to every thing voluntanly done, and without constraint, 
as well as to every thing which is perlbrmed with ease 
combined with interest. 

This manner of living, a food always light, a uniform 
•and temperate regimen, an equal perspiration, an habi- 
tual idleness, the absence of all antecedent cares and 
gloomy thoughts, a general and constant tranquillity 
which arises from moderate jind easily satisfied desires, 
and pleasures, though lively, yet simple and easy, all 
concur to secure the blacks of Africa, in a permanent 
state of health and vigour; and* to render them pecu- 
liarly fit for the purposes of procreation. Hence the 
Begro-race is perhaps the most prolific of any human 
species on the face of the globe. 

Their infancy and youth, are singularly happy. The 
mothers are excessively fond of their offspring, and 
they become slaves to the caprices of these little crea- 
tures with great delight, 
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Dnring their infancy, and till the age of fourteen for 
the boys, >and ten for Ae girls, diey are harassed with no 
constraint, no applicatimi, no painful commands.'* la 
the whole of their eariy yean, they know no other 
employment than pleasure, and their life is entirely 
.divided between diversion and sleep. Hence, nothing 
can be more agreeable to behold, or convey a more 
pleasing .and feeling sensation, than the appearance of 
clusters of these in^sntine negroes and n^resses, oo*' 
cupied in playing or talking together; it is a picture of 
.the most perfect happiness. 

There is one circumstance which is highly advanta- 
geous to the propagation of the species, viz, the chil- 
dren never contract any of those impure habits, which 
enOTvate and destroy so many children in Europe. 
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* Perhaps that enlightened pkilofopher^ Mr. Godwin, 
had the sublime conduct, of these bold and virtuous 
Africans in his mind, when he wrote bis Essays on Edu- 
cation, (Vide Enquirer) and -so pfthetically lajnented 
the hard lot of European children, who are compelled 
to obey their parents, to respect virtue, and to refraia 
from vice ; and whom he feelingly declares, to be much 
worse treated, though '' the sons qffree'Jfom Eurofeani* 
than '< West Indian slaves/* What a pity it is Mr. 
Godwin, has never thought of opening a school in the 
island of Loz, with Mr. Holcroft for his head u$h«r> 
and Tom Paine for his writing master. — Editor. 
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It must therefore, necessarily follow from a happy 
infancy, and an independent but wise youth, an orga- 
nization and physical constitution, well compacted, and 
highly favourable to the preservation and procreation 
of the species. 

1 he negro children support much better than those 
of Europe, the dangers of dentition, and this period oi 
mortality is scarcely felt in Africa. 

In many countries the mothers inoculate their chil- 
•Iren themselves, while in others the small pox is un- 
known, and this disease which in- Europe sacrifices so 
n>any individuals at an early age, (and against which 
the vaccine will prove such an inestimable preservative, 
should experience, and time confirm the important 
luerit of this discovery,) does not, in a manner of speak- 
ing* exercise its ravages at all on the negro children of 
Africa. 

A thatched hut, the building of which costs nothing, 
& few ells of common linen, six pounds of millet or 
nee per diem, are sufficient to lodge, dress, and board 
a family, comprised of father, mother, and four or five 
children. The negro collects himself the necessary 
Amterials for building a hut, and he likewise performs 
&H the labour. The women collect the cotton and 
"lake the cloathing; twenty day's labour in the year, 
secures an abundance of food ; so that the existence 
^f a negro family is, in a manner of speaking, a gratui- 
tous gift of nature, bestowed (Without labour and with- 
out ex pence; hence, celibacy is almost unknown in 
Africa, and it is even so rare, that this state of life 
^ considered as a kind of disgrace. 
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It ought to b^ remembered, that in the general sitaa* 
tion of the negroes on their natal soil, their life passes 
without work, without vexation, and without care. 
Always piuiiged into a pleasing apathy, exempt from 
the troubles and agitations which harrass Europe, aod 
naturally sober and moderate, the negroes of Africa 
generally live to 65 and 70 years of age» experienciug 
only an imperceptible alteration in their health and 
strength, which arises principally from a perpetual 
perspiration, which is always too profuse; and when 
death, arrives, they meet it without a murmur, per- 
fectly resigned to that inevitable" fate. They always 
submit, uncomplaining,' to lliat fatality which^ ac* 
cording to them, determines all the events of this life; 
and death, that 'final sceaey is supported tranquilly and 
without dread*. 

I have seen many negroea of 65 years old, wlio hai 
len and twelve wives, and ema ttore, aU yoaog 
and handsMne, who brought forth chfldreo» A» legiti* 
nacy of which ^ was unsuspected. I have beheld than 
kind of sultans passing Iheir lives in ^e most agreeable 
inanner, preserving an uniform character of benevo* 
lenceand goodness, a constant vrbanity of temper, and 
enjoying a state of h^th really good. 

It must, however, be confessed, that in those westeni 
countries which I have vimted, the negrdes hardly ever 
reach that period of old age which is sometimes known 
in Europe. This disadvantage, if it be one, is com* 
pensated by passing nearly all their life in a state of 
equal and permanent health, and enjoying the pleasures 
of ;^outh at an advanced age. These precious glA* 
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owing to the moderation which they usually observe 
in tbeir manners, their regimen, and their pleasures*. 
la £arope, the last state of old age is usually an an- 
ticipation of death ; in Africa, the declining years of 
the negroes are merely an insensible exhaustion of life. 

Froni the picture which I have given of the manner 
of living among the blacks of Africa, it must be con* 
eluded, that this race of men are, better than any other, 
perfectly oi^nized, and happily adapted for the propa« 
gation and preservation of their species ; and if all the 
causes which concur in Europe, to dihiinish the number 
of births^ to contaminate and deprave the sources of pro* 
pagation, and to weaken and distress those of the pre- 
servation of human existence, are compared with all the 
circumstances and advantages that are combined in 
Africa, in Tavour of contrary results, it will appear 
that there is sufficient reason for asserting the number 
uf births in Africa, to be in the proportion of one-^ 
fourth greater than in France; and that all propor- 
tions, properly considered, the Results of the bills, of 
mortality, taken at different ages, at which they occur 
\iv France, must be in Africa, at th|s utmost, not more 
than one- fourth of the number of births. 

In Europe, the state of things te^ds to render mar- 
riages less numerous and productive, to diminish the 
nun>ber of births ; to muKiply infinitely the causes 
of mortality, and to destroy* in the short space of 
twenty years, the half of a generation : fhe moral and 
physical state of things in Africa, on the contrary, 
tends in every respect to favour the propagation and 
preservation of the negroes. 
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.If the history of man dfd not present, 2X c^iyjpglPf 
proofs that the passion of war and destruction ig 5*- 
tural to them, we could not assimilate the idlen^^^^^ 
gentle disposition^ of the negroes with th^j^.otcpjfdjand 
reciprocal system of war and plundcu';,.b^t.,vl(cn Jsc 
perus.e the sanguinary annals of hum^n ijiaturja;, ^Up 
* we reflect on the terrible effusions of humsui. hlop^, 
caused l>y our revolutions, in every , part of the gWbe,; 
Dut particularly in Europe, so eulightencd, so d.vi- 
lizetL and so abundant in science, knowledge^ and 
the arts, we ought not. to be astonished atlba 
horrible custpqEi which exists in Africa, <^f coi;|ir|VAl 
^arfare, and the massacre of prisouera.; .and. Oi|t.ijp 
the central regions of this continent, these ^feroyci^Mi^ 
excesses arc habitually continued. * . - - vn 

Nevertheless, since the interior nations have. hcfijL en- 
abled ,to exchange their slaves, who were xk)?Q{^d» ip 
death, for merchandizes, . they havp caused. «^c,gr^tcf 
part of them to be conducted to the fuctofij^s.on^tjb^ 
coast, and they have preferred thcacquishiofi pf iuspful 
articles to the executing of useless ..mas«acreVj Xj^ 
number of these h'orrible. sacrifices Jias thcrcforfjjjjujj; 
nished, and^ humanity has found soiucjcoi^oj^^^^j^ 
the commerce, though doubtles; ^n imnvQjral^n^'^j^eJ' 
slaves, which iias nevertheless become the cause of ^jt^ 
preservation of a number of these victiuis, uhich >v(^ 
annually and regularly sacrificed. .^ . . ,^ 

This increase in the cxportatign of blacks iffp/p> 
Africa, has not, however, caused a great difference ia 
the population of that continent, which without the 
massacres of war, and the exportation which have 
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t?ausc«f them in aome degree to cease, woiild probably 
be OTcrburthened with an excessive number of inha* 
bilanU. 

It has been seen in this work, that the countries com« 
prized between the fourth and twentieth parallel, are 
extremely populous. During my residence in Africa, 
I madb some inquiries, with a view «f forming an idcft 
of the population of some parts of the regions that are 
subjected to the government of the Senegal. 

A surface of six leagues in length, three of which 
were above, and three below isle St. Louis, in the Sene* 
gal, by a width of three leagues, which forms eighteen 
square leagues, and in which the isle of the Sen^l was 
comprized, gave, a population of nearly twenty-eight 
thousand individuals. 

A surface nearly similar to the countries watered by 
the Gambia, in the environs of Aibr^ds, contains, ac** 
cording to the observations which I made, more than 
thirty-six thousand individuals. 

It has been seen that the inhabitants are very nu- 
merous in the countries contiguous to the Bissagos 
islands ; in these last a)so, and on all the banks of the 
rivers which empty themselves into the sea, between 
Cape'Verga and Cape Sierra Lcona, and this last* 
mentioned Cape and Cape Palmas. The most recent 
voyagers inform us, that in Africa, fertile lands, men, 
and cattle, are to be met with. If it be supposed, 
that the interior regions are twenty times less populous 
than ^h68e which lie towards the sea, even then 
the genarii] population of the continent would be very 
VOL. II. - a 
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cpifsiclerable. t do not tb^ref^e think it vil be ex- 
aj^geraCed, ir I estimate ft at a huodt^dand siKlTf 
millions of souls: and in calculating thus^ I rtst -nj 
authority on the reports mad^e by -tkfe cimdottoia of 
tie chains of captives, which arrive at' dur >fiiQtoric6 
iih6r eighty day^ march ; all of Dvliofn hove, aasurttd 
me, that this interior of Africa is very popQlcra»: kcnce 
we might sui>ta1ti a-mfick moT« miMcroiajjexfiorlation, 
v^itliout risking t certain depopulatioD -of the 'central 
"f>6£»ionsV ' ' - . 

"I shotild, however, decai myseK h^ly e«i]pi^)}e, jf 
'what I have above said» if the details into- xvbiqb I 
^ave entered on the pre«timptive population of ^ftica, 
should convince some of the planters, tkact tha neces- 
sary hands for the cuitivati<^n of tiieir rick' lands* 
M'ifl one day be exhausted, aad turn' thom^fcQim tkeir 
duty, which is to ameliorate the exiistenceof the ^Ile- 
groes, and to adopt; in governing these fslavea, ^et 
unfortunately necessary, principles of benesailence and 
kindness, and sentiments of paiemal regaled. ; ; 

But if reason, humanity, and their ;ewix interest,; do 
not of themselves indut*' them' to ' aadnftce :• part 
of their revenues, to the jutft and' reasooable coadiict 
which they ought to obser\*e towards jnankind; .if ikty 
can for^^t, that by a paternal govern noeat ^aui mks 
they will, at a future period, be enabled to supply their 
u'areiiouses, their work -shops, &c. wtth an indigenoiu 
population, and thus hapten that period wl|en we shall 
frequent Africa only to collect the riches of oatiirr, 
and the produce of an industry whi^rk was created by 



xyiit^vtA^ a thrsis i5oiiiH4efuttaQS Wfigli OQthing in 

Y&«ir minds^ tbeyitheo oug^t to be cofnpelled to ob^ 

s»v0 ^efai hy\iaw9 w9l|U»d«pt«d^ and severely applied. 

- ' BMrtitheiColoiiial pn>pffi<$^rs, si» well .as th^ govern- 

i»aiit,r«ri]l'dk>ubtlea$ be of ooe opiDiQiXy.M^th regard ((> 

ilkeipxsnGiples -wlukh ihould actual thexa iu |beir cp.i^* 

«evu ^wiidfe. the neffoes; aad all will easily cpnceiye^ 

tiwt'modkemte fortiuiies will benwHse advantageous Jo 

the metvQpolisy than suchasV^ faon exteDsivre, and 

tliat they will retain the planters on their possessipuft. 

wtere;tlittir prtsence will preserve r.pirdc^' and e^lend 

-hapfdness.. •, . . 

it /will not be 9ufiicient to establish a ne;w mode pf 

» » 

procunng ifnesh «iqpptiesof ]9kegi:oe9y whicb are indis- 

•^tiMtbiefor thfe maintenance and /efttablishment of cp- 

'^l^d^alrcoltl'vadons,. and .to adopt other measure^ m 

tVanspotting them from Aft ica to A»w€rica ; it wijl not 

^^ aii^eient^' in; oonliauiog the Unve Uade, to avail 

•^tfaettueiires i»f .this -nt^thods. aitd thiii alonc^ of acting. 

on the wbole:.of Afrioa> aad of stimulating this part of 

'^the:^9Brorld. taagricultuje and civilizaticgni ;^ it wiU not 

, '4Mr svfiicie&t^ttftet having civilised' and instr^ted tbem, 

* td>«j3rpovt BO kmger men» but a quantity of vaLu^,l>le 

«:o<^mod«tie8» which will dimini:>h the importation from 

■'Wr eddomes; . we must also establish a medium between* 

'^aiaoiul:^ liberty a^od too severe slavery among tliese nc- 

< cess^ry . workmen^ 

'^ They^are not Frenchmen) noc do they deserve to ba 
'sut:hi, until after a series of useful services to the me- 
tropolis \ they should not cuter into the class of citi^ 

z 2 
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£en8y until tbcy prove themselves to be worthy of' 
becoming such. The negroes of our colonies should 
exist in a roid()le state between slavery and liberty; 
but it is to the establishing this state, it is to modity- 
ing it in such a manner, as fhat the lives and fortunes 
of the planters shall be in no . danger from these 
e^oticsy that the public order shall not be interrupted by 
them^ and that thetr fate shall stilVbe Mpf»y ac^ltrgn.^ 
quil .beneath the shield of the lawr that .th« eilbrts fd 
wi«dam abauld, be, directed; and our colonies ^iU 
n«.¥^r beconie solid: possoi»uunsy and ruftUy m«<^1 und 
valuable, until policy and humanity shall coi^^imly ii^ 
solve this problem. 
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.. * ^ CHAP, xxvtr. 



Or^ \iijPfri^U t^KUriSfciservatietU, and vefltc^iMs oii4btuU>^ 

•Mtfttf, #j|« )ve<«9r5, some suij^ts of natural Aistory i- a^dc4, 

*Ar flUiifefien, ike eiHnrseter, the cuskms, and the industry -^ 

'9ke different fe^e and amniries t^AkA mt found inJtkag^ 

tnrt.tf -^jfri^ ifm^d.efinitkis Aook. - 

iWAai&TY of observajtioas and individual remark s^ 

of circumstances and cliaracteristical traits, illustrative- 

of the people and countries delineate.d in this \verk> 

could not be admitted into the preceding chapters,; 

whnout iiiterruptiug t)ie progress of an iavestigation» 

the principal intention of ^vkich was^ to un£oi4. pro- 

greaaivelj the outlines of a general picture of that part 

of Africa which should be included in the Senegal 

gOTeramenty. and tht means \i'hich our establishments 

already formed, and those which may be^yet formed,. 

give us, wad will conti^nue to give us^ of exercising an 

inquMTtaot influence over a very consi^ierable portioa 

of this part of the world ; it has therefore been deemed- 

^dvtsflAbie to collect these scattered nmitia icto onft: 

chapter, under the title of Varieties^ 



*^ tenhui,** observes a sensible writer, ** procf uees. m 
<Iay of insipid uniformity/' This assertion, is veritiedt 

& a 



rrdn\A£ricft during: th6 eight thonrhs of ftocfwcttiherii The 

nlifav^ttS'fire always tltar ^hd pUve; ihf'sQ^ci^siBKry 

-ijnbrmiig imtiMiisely large, and o^ a £ery*alid biitikint 

t-^wd.cbkRiri ' . .-'.•"' •. • • ^' 

; ^^ -His diik> appears dotible the size to what it is hi Ea- 

^ vope^ he rises and trav^s through hb ooane; «citter- 

ing around him light, and cmittmg an ardent and 

. devon'vlngheat ; fats rkytM the atnMiipWe with <a.kind 

*«^ vivid clearness, which can faaitHy be snstaisHl^by 

^eberstron^ot eye. NotMog 'idbates hk spleador .littiiiig 

/^the whole «kay ; ^nd in the'^tfemag he siaks lnto^:tke 

oc^n, with corrtiscatimiS'of 'grandeur ^and'SnUimitfi 

TUis appearance YS admirable daring the first monda; 
btit that' admiration is soon diminished * by custom; 
'and We ate tihable to bdiold any thing dso: in this bril- 
liant sun, than the monarch of heat^ and of ti 'heat 
iJy Wh1<ih we are almost donsnmed.* We become "ticdd of 
his %l6fyy fov it is unceasingly the smc) and <the weight 
' of ' it, bv^rwhelmi ahd fcitigttes'tis. : 'j 

. At length the first clouds, the pfecarsoilstjf. stofns, 
rains, and diseases, display themselves, 'and ^obscuie 
the brighlhesfe of the daf-Htar^ ' This'a^pearatittb'de* 
lights UJ5 ; <f 6' rejoice to «J^e the tefttdaatibh of . a^'dldl 
and vapid[ uhiformity, which hatfbbCoifie'^ltfnfbh «»< 
'^these indicatory clouds charm us in the'«awiib Mikaimer, 
as a few Verdant hillocks^ w4fich*tLfe ^in:ofwed,< af> 
tor' ft pitinfu! mai^h, in the )toH^n of an aKtiiil^ 
desert."' " •. ^ ■•—.••.■. • • • ;' .t.. .... 



The humus 9 or that bed of vegetable eartk, '^tHA 

covers every fertile part of the globe, to about one foot 

3 



' dbep in^Eavope^andgivbicb ia principally ipnned* from 

/ eaub >|iix>peFly fiD called* from thQ.dccompo9Uioo.k>f 

exdtic aubstauces^ hook decayed. vege(»ble9| aud from 

the cadaverous substances of animals; this. earthy bed| 

- wlikh fotma the avpearior. stratum of theigUhe^ aUd the 

- xeal natorB;^ QiQuld» i^miKh thicker in the fertile cpun* 
' tries of Africa thanin Europe* ^ 

This- productive and fecund . earth, has alway« a 

. .greater depth in solitary places* which are . as it vrere 

.abaadoaaed. merefy lo nature, .than in populous :Coiiii* 

tries; it 4s. the production of animals aod vegetables, 

aad its' constituoDt parts consist of their putrid re- 

Wtditis; it daily accumulates, and man, whose empife is 

a\iiio»t insensible in tht^se countries^ where the different 

papulations are so widely scattered'} hardly in any 

snaimor const rains.the effect of this accumulation* 

^ la .'those parts of the worlds which we call s^y^g^t 

^lidicre uatbra reigns uncontrouled and unimpeded, no^ 

thiug is prematurely destroyed, but every thing that 

exists^ rvacbes : that point of its career, which is ap« 

-ipotQ^ &rJt. 

- 'oH^^eYOltttjioa of centuries unceasingly produces and 
:de$t]x>>^.; the .vegetable earth daily augments, and the 

fertile: .countries of Africa, are covered with a prodi* 

gidus vegetation. - 

T , Hence,, in the . charming . regions of this continent, 

i^ure has profusely displayed her beauties, which hero 

remain the simple and genuine specimens of her work; 

they are superior to all description that can be at« 

.|c»pite^':-.. ; ^ .. . . 



Z60 * colberatV tUaVbls 

The word rural, cannot be applted to the enchanting 
land^kpes, of Africa ; ^is word* implies «omethin]^ftistii5 
or iMlM; but in many o€ the African views, 1 hWe 
beheld nature highly gmcefUl, indeed so much' so,: that 
it seenifi tis ifarf had been ttnited with her, t*o lomameni 
the>s€i'sildfttfibid beautifo!, though melalocholy scedes. 

The colour of the humus in the fertile pahs, and lit 
the 'finest countries '6f Africft, is a brown ahnost api> 
prdadiing to bla:ek. '^ 



Africa is full of apes of various species. Europeans 
amuii^ themselves with them, and almost always have 

some in their houses ; but it is very race to see them 

♦ • • • • , . ■ .■ . . 

among the negroes. 

These last do not consider apes as meire quadrupeds i 
they are persuaded that they partake of the* nature df' 
man, and the lower class of negroes, who are ignorant^ 
simple, and superstitious, ^oubt whether apes be not a ' 
degenerate . race of the humah Species, ot ' ratnw ^ 
whether they be not the ancestors of the negrOei|1. c. • 
the negroes are only a race of rational apes. ^^ ' -^ '^'•^ '^ 

It is impossible to persuade them ttiat the liousif- ' ' 
keeping apes who construct a species of huts, * a'ltfill?*?'^^ 
united -.together in the. recesses of the solitagrforestsg^. 
are real quadrupeds ; * they suppose them to be negroes, < 
who through the medium of enchantment, liave sut> - 
ceeded in disguising themselves so as hot to be exposed' ' 
to slavery. 



^ - ■ 



* In tM^ ^nd the preceding instance our author ^ 
has used the word animal; but be surely cannot have ' 
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TKe Maiulings h(H)Our tkt'ir dead; thck ecpulck-P^S', 
at Albt-cliaare all collected together, in auiinclo^wre 
plaBtbd.«rith tivcii in tbe suburbs of the vilUige. 

i. ha^^D secD these toiubSy visited by the tearful wido^'^ 
by the^ithful and afflicted husband, and by piQU9 and • 
a fleet ionatc cW Idren # 

-IHicsfe negroes whom wc denominate savage, rospi?ct 
the ashes of their relations, their friends, and their 
ehiofs ; they cover witli a thick fuilage the paternal 
tomb; they -ornament with flowers these funeral moau- 
ments*. 

1 Imve seen a girl of twelve years old, place with her 
innocent hands, a vessel full of milk on the tomb of 
her j^o^ber; melt into tears, heave the feeling sigh^ 
and address to the being who gave her birth, who so 
lonij^d. nourished her with her own vital fluid| words 
of ^gratitude* of grief, and of despair. 

The tombs are in Africa objects of worship, and tlicsfc 
pio^s and tiffectionate attentions, perpetuate in the hearts 
of the living generations^ the memory and virtues of 
those wl^o are ao n?ore ; they ^rp the connections which 
majnt^n the union of families. 

forgotten , that mimal as a. generic term is equally ap- 
plied, in philosophy and dialecUps, to the human and ' 
the brute creation. Were it not so the inspired bard of 
Avon, in his sublime apotheosis of man, would have 
paid but a poor compliment to his divine origin, when 
be calls him " tkt paragon of animaUJ' — Editbr^ 



fl^ OOLBlsklif's THAVELS 

The daughter who honotfe wilJr h^r tefttt Ihe tncmbrj 
of her mother, wiUlove ber^hildrfen, ^'i\\ ht befotfldt^ 
them, and Hi her turn will have their teari, fendiheir 
regret. 

. .Loi. us.ayQid ihat false and ^rueLjihi lQ^^pbyj ont^ 
the consequences of which would be, to render us in- 
sensible to all the sentiments of na.ture, and to all those 
affections which are so dear to the human heart. 

By resolving every virtue and every action into self- 
interest, we destroy friendship, love, regard, respect, 
and gratitude; we tear asunder all the connections of 
Ikmilies, and reduce to nothing the bonds of society. 

What then is man if his soul, and his existence are 
merely the work of nihility; if all his virtues, his at- 
tributes, his knowledge, his reputation, and even his 
glory, are nothing ? and if death finally resoKer Wm 
into nothing? 

Such a philosophy Is horrible and destructWil for It 
reduces man merely to bimttelfi and renders hiih i'^ti- 
minial and' Unhapjjy being. ^ ' ' 



•*Ma 



Yott pity the oegroes because i^i^ are poor;. hQti» 
decetve thyself and pity them noloikget. Reflectontal^the 
desires which torment thee; on all the things -FCt^uired 
.to complete the sum of thy faappiaeeas. .aod. vs^rM 
those which they do not require^ to l:«nder ilh^nx ,-«<>• 
Think on the crimes and vices ivhich riches engvide^. 
Strive not then to make them rich, but rather .to itn« 
prove their reason. • 

* Our author does not here display much knowledgs 
of the human mind ; or he would knew that Id pro- 



. T^he aQpient» reckoned poverty among the deities. 
^WPy Ofigrocs ! she is ymx tutelar gpddess ! You are 
ticb i4 CvVery thing which you desire not; you arc licb 
in every thing which is unknown to you. 



portion as civilization increases, precisely in that pro- 
portion, would the luxuries and desires of life increase. 
Thfi negroes as they are, do not perhaps require pity ; 
certainly they are as supremely happy in their straw 
shed, or beneath the spreading branches of some aged 
tree, as the most infatuated votary of fashjon, \yhcn in 
the giddy vortex of dissipation, as the penurious trades- 
map, when calculating the profits of his d£(y's false- 
hood and cheating, as the trembling miser when enjoy- 
irig ^Iden dreams of cheaply acquired wealth, or as the 
sublime philosopher, the enraptured poet, the cool ' 
matl;iemajtician, the exact financier, (he impartial 
histQrJ^iakn, and the keen but lucky satirist, when listen- 
ing to the applauses of the world. Nay, he is perhaps 
happier; it is even more than probable, that his happi- 
4SQSs'i« more pare, ^and consequently more real, than 
«ny:4liat'i8»felt by the civiliaed European. But it can 
^<UYlyte>se» while the negro remains in that uncultivated, 
^JbUd'grois' state of nature in which he at present exists; 
*d^py'tV^'hiift of that, and you immediately render him a 
l^s;y?0|itefited, and a l^s happy being. All happiness 
i% comparative ; there is no absolute standard of it: it 
may also be said, that the very essence of happiness, 
HTohave few desires, and those few, attainable. Hence 
JL,pictetus advises his followers never to place their 
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The large serpent which the natives of the cotintrws, 
watered by the river of Sierra Lcona, called Tetimvy, 
by us the giant serpent, and which belongs to 'the 
$pecies of the Boa^constrktor^ is sometimes thirty leet 
in length. . . 



hopes and wishes on what is exte^-nal, and not totally at 
their own disposal ; for be who does not learn to render 
himself invulnerable to extraneous appetites; is the 
slave of every man. Let us apply it. 
. The desires of the negroes are few ; they may be 
gratified by means within their own immediate sphere 
of action. He builds his hut himself; he cultivates his 
piece of ground, he drinks of the running stream, or 
he makes with the indigenous growth of the country, 
a liquor more palatable. His cl^athing is simple, and 
is prepared by his wife or his concubines : his amuse- 
ments are childish, but they completely ftll the measure 
of his happiness : be smokes his pipe, dances, chats» 
and plays, and retires to his rest with a contented 
mind and a light heart* But what would be the con- 
sequence of civilization. The native simplicity of his 
manners would be destroyed : new inlets to ple^uie 
would be produced ; artificial wants would be accumu* 
l^ted ; and for there he must depend upon the artificers 
of pleasure; they become first agreeable from tfadr 
novelty, and lastly, necessary from, the power of 
custom; they must be administered; but they ' often 
require resources; how then must they be obtained? 
by labour: but this will not always suffice: then he 
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I have seen oul y the skins of these |>rodigious serpents, 
the greatest of which was no more than hy twenty feet 
in length, by thirty inches in circurafeiTncc, But I 
have been assured that there are some much longer. 



must be content with the privation of them : but man 
is never contented, while there remains a liinglc wish 
in his bosom unfed ; the final consequence then would 
be, that he exchanged a simple, happy, and contented 
life, for one fall of chagrin, vexation, and disappoint- 
ment; that he forewent real, substantial haj>]>iness, for 
a hydra- headed chimera, which perpetually calls for 
supply, and yet can never be satiated ;, that he forsook, 
the infantine ** sunshine of the treaty** for a state of 
endless anxieties, and .elcrnal desires. 

It is a false and absurd idea, to suppose it possibly 
to separate civilization from wealth, to suppose, that 
while you enlarge the intellect, improve the manners 
and cultivate the ta^^tc, of the barbarous African, yoii; 
can secure him from the influence of wealth; you can 
guard him against tbe influx of luxuiy, or the raging 
of desire, newly rouzed from a state of comparative 
•nothingness: as wellmight y ou attempt to heap " Ossa 
. upon PelionJ' 

Rather let them remain fcir ever in a state of con 
tented barbarism, than by civilizing iheir minds, on!} 
awaken them to a bitter consciousness of their fatcy or 
by polishing tlieir manners render them susceptible of 
desires which you never mean them to gratify. — Editor 
VOL. II. A a ' 
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a. ^Notet'^ATingficon one«if «thtfiis «)m^'i ^anitoiiltpgiiie 

inhabitants of the country of Sierra Lcona- 

It IS not they say dangerous to man, but to children 
and. animals hi h Highly p<?rm(!ioits. . mU^m'c ; igayibdiey^ 
f^U.tliait ^h«y jTi'latet this serpent aomoliBness^oiMMinttf 
the lpngthtof>|orty .|eet» ky^ circiiAiferjeBiro o^Ahfilt 
and f(,HU* 'feet) ; aud ^vv^nUowa ai>«iX'»ud'>'Ct!ena bliAdb 

It is not to be found only iir the cotintrirff cim6f/» 
p}is to Skfr? Leo«^' tjae inegroes.af the Seiieita If* affirm 

forests, situated on the left bank of thftt>3nh!ce;ii4lM 
£oUihai(i tbdjncgrpes i>l the Gumfaia, tfaifscr lo^ the Hio 
Sen iGQimjogo^ JoF^the Casanianrar and H)f. the • Slierbib^ 
tre^«,1So.acquaintedwUih it i- and it<iotib|k»fti exists) ^ndt 
• tbeinU^ipr xtp^Miof this ountinent^. :i ' ..^ti**] to2 ypifii 
^ T/be) foBo.winf lis; the ttocooDtt wihicii' tbejft-^gt^e o6f *iU 
mantYes iiiinrluch. ike ^rhaces his ptcy i ■ ^ He'liiides -hlliMAf 

■■ '■■ *' ^ ' ■ • I '■ =g 

'),•.* ' . ' ')-»\:' .)Jin3b 

* Tb.<f Aiificonda, a large sptcics. o/ .ra^tl^^^Alur} 

(ojind pa;rtic.ularly \j^ the island of Ceylo^^ apd,;^^)^ 

(roij) the fkct$ related of it ba^ bc4exi.c^y>S|i4ci;ed .#Ai^ 

bulous, may however receive some additional yetf^fifj/ 

fro^lhose circui^st^oces which respectable a^dMiftfll- 

autheiiticated obsQrviOtiqns li«ye.foui>d-^lq bC/pe^u)^f 

to tUe Bpa Constrictor* It.is.ev^p dovMfw^ nhf^thn^fttv 

Iture researches will not;, prove <thtjR.to l>«i.4>if tfc?i^^*!» 

species, Qr,«.t.lca«<t to pq^se^ so.few^isfSLriipioKtfl^^vvIo 

icties (if any), that creduiiitv' itself, which admits the 
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inisonWeotyck tfbrest^ ami remains in ambinrcade netfr a 
9|Jnng'Or Bom«. jiond oCu'waieiv Here ke keqis pevfectiy 



f 'T •■ ■- 
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*«'>'• ^::r » i'. n '^ ^^ '^ ^"^ ! ^ ^ 



^SMbUiMf^g-exifitlihce of the Boa Omstritfor, wiU be rid 
ldii|er>t;bl«'td' reject the' no less astDm«hin<; powers (if 
^ihietiAiiacoiidai in this poiiit of view, tberefcir^i a M 
tilBiM^tbry ebsevvAtJOAs on thi^ hist, will, 1 awi pcr- 
ftuaded, be acceptable to subh as delight in tracing (tid 
M(Ui«e wonders, of Croatioh.^ 

ii'.lii. ^} drurnal .printr publtsbed* some yeafJ ^inc«, -li 
inseltefika.letter froin Ambo>itt»of wUck tte MlOwinf 
Miftn.abarlyatit::' ' • v.- ••':.•■ -t 

vf}!^ jAtj^ciow^fMtttiiig iiiid Gdtiftvtala^ in the island of 
\GeUb»i;^Be:6f;ibei^re\y vrsnt into the^w<KMls; and oii 
)U»/Tet3un^)^fiS<idown ontbe sand^ iimft ^eiiMd by % 
large serpent^ wbLch^- previous: to swaUowingy crushed 
kjtoi 1 to death bjr the ^coHstriotiAniDf Us folds circled 
IbMHrbbtbodyU The ammal'was'ftnoin twentyketgfat to 
thirty feet long, and about the thickne§^.Qf . ft mOr 
derate sized man/* To which is added, " and this 
ftt*at^#ii|if'})r60f,'- t«hfrtt si!la^l^ar f.ictsV stkted 6y natu- 
lWli4tfe,*>tb- wh^^W hiany'hiiv^ fefiisod their l)e1iJef,ar^ 
ttiki^d*>W^'j*OV6U>efcpeiw6 thlin they generally iheel 

'iJlThe^^tfejifei'^Al^^'^tder' may remember the ehbrmotts 
l«tj]k^li*jwhik;h^^tfabk(nl the army of Regnhis -in Africa; 
i#fliJfc'*dttjrtinAtely to^itesfed'the possession of a rir 
^^t^^Yifd' ^hicft 0o«4d not be: def^trbyed but by means 
tAfvmtViM engi^ies,' • In Bric^'^ Topographicat Did- 
'>d3 uJiii.i^.^ ..Omw ;: •;. j^'a 9-"- - 
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Still, convolved in three spiral rows. When an antuia) 
VdtA^^^t^ ^tieh^H it4'thl>f^f;<htf^«ftj^sHTtM^Ay^lP/Hta 

ti o B a f }% publioh c dftbou t-fi fty y ga r s. fcincg, may:.ba ggg Ht 
under 'the artide Trinquemaie, the foliowina relation^ 
iigked b^ IV. Ed<vyn* It was doubtless 'tfei ^iSgfh rf 
inany fabulous dccounts, 'and ^ttch tLggrknSftk^d'^ 
ifharvcllous events -which had been related^ dy^-llttSt 
i)Tedecesdbrs. Still, however, toheath the nrbbi^'^ 
faIieht)od; there was to be perceived the natiVe gold of 
/tfiith'. With Ian -abundance of errors and' iinpet K^d1IJ| 
. ft was ijtp6rted into the valuable Annual ]U»gl^f*'U) 
bodsley: But* the genuine letter of TEdwyrt cettitaftii 
maffy'interesting'facts of natural history, and'intni^i^ 
rious particulars, whfCh are desetvitig of fnoi%f'ttt^M 
tion than tli'ey have hhherto redeiv<5d: 'T1j« fittot^^J 
-Abridgment is {SVeserited td the reader.' ^ ' » it j.oo 

" l*hc coriimahdi of my stipleri6ts''cfti4^tn|'tA^^ 
Ceylon, I had an' apartment in a' tiOirsd^.^a^Wg- -lite 
. woods. At sortie dh5tanc<?^ stood' thrte'Ot MuS^ij^KtiM' 
tree^. One mornffe, 'as 'P ^as %<i!iirifc^ xH^.^mtn 
thought a laVge arm of onfe'of flrenv^^chi^l>irfHfi-!l*gfc 
commotions, bending and twfsting* i^x/tit,- ^!^*t*§li-ftling 
one end to the earth, then raibltig it agai^r, 'nrfd ife^lf^ 
itself among th(.» leaves. Askirig A Ceyloh^l^*'^6n<4s'- 
plain this appearance', he itiforirled m^, thnft it WMS»lifei« 
of their great serpents, which h'ad tAk>ii?'p«l*tiilU3i 
<)f the tree, and darted his h^ad tidw and^ihtn-^iP die 
grbuhd, 'to'sefifc any animal that mny be plissiMf, 
Twelve of us in a body went, on bWri^fc^ki Mf* tf# l r 
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«*fl« U »& ^fmVj'^y fpHngft upon it;: he twipes himself 
round its body ; compresses it with great force, and 

finalTy sufibcates it. 

■ 

lo ^^troy him. We conceulcd*' ourselves until vithia 
*hot>. aiid fired, but without success. The next day 
considerably reinforced, we came again. While we wer<f 
consulting how to- take our measures, a large tygcr 
(with which that counti7 abounds) came m*ar the tree. 
The serpent, quick as thought, dropped, and seize^ 
bini across the back. I'he tyger, constantly checked in 
his endeavours to escape (the tail of his adversary 
being folded round the trunk), after a day and night's 
MQigglet ^was entirely subdued, and dragged to the 
tree, >vKere the serpent broke his bones by a forcible 
constriction of its folds round it and the creature, 
Anoifaer night was spent in preparing the prey for de- 
iilutition, by stretching it out as long as possible, and 
c^QTering il with saliva, to facilitate the passage of the 
pesophaguSi In the act of SM'allowing, the people killed 
^U9[).^ith cfubs without danger or difficufty/' 
, 'In Steadman's account of Surinam, nientk}p is also 
jnade of a gigantic snake. This account in some mea- 
gre. confirms the above, though the circumstances are 

different) as well as the name of the serpent,, for in 
•Surinam. it iscaRed the Aboma. With the assistance 
^^f one of his negroes, this officer succeeded in slaying 

one of these monstrous serp^ts* The following aQ« 

^m^t IB interesting: 

A a 3 
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It is from this circumstance that naturalists have 
given to this serpent the name of ConsfrktOry or su^ 
focator.. 

" ' ■!■»■ ■■ I I ..■■ — ..J— I l H ill 

* 

" A detachment of eighty marines one day march^ 
Ing through a thick wood, imagined; to a man, thai 
they were stepping, one after another, over a largt 
£alien tree that obstructed their way, until at fengfh 
it began to move, and proved to be a full grown ser- 
pent of the Aboma kind ; measuring, by computation, 
l^etween thirty and forty feet in length." 

The above facts tend not only to prove the exi^teiie^ 
of the Anaconda, but likewise considerably support 
the opinion, that it is the game with the Boa Con* 
strictor. Whatever trivial differences may be foond by 
fettentive observation, will most probably be refenvl>W 
ito the variation of climate, or to some of those lociA 
circumstances which invariably influence, in a greater 
or less degree, the external conformation, and some- 
times even the peculiar habits of animals. But sbovlii 
it not, however, be found in any manner analogous 
with the Boa Constrictor, it will still servje to give \e^ 
racity to the accounts of those bold and intrepid men 
who brave the united dangers of climate, of famine^ 
and of the ferocious manners of distant nations, ih 
order to enlarge knowledge, and to display the aato- 
nishing works of the Creator. Let us not therefore 
indulge that puny and unworthy incredulity whicb 
disdains belief to all that does not come within tiicli 
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When he is convinced that his prey is completely 
stifled, and consequently devoid of life, he untwfst* 
himself and quits it ; he then begins to attack it witk 
his teeth, which he drives deeply into every part of the 
animars body : his teeth are €\»rvate4* 

After this he again virinds himself round his prey, in. 
as many folds as possible, and compresses it with greatf 
wioknce; then by rapid motions in every part, and hy 
powerful contractions of his body, he breaks all iti 
bones ev^n the largest, and those of the head'; this ii 
done with such strength, and with such repeated efforts^ 
that when the operation is concluded, which is vei*y 
bug, every bone in the animal is reduced to an almost 
imperceptible powder. 

•Wh^ntbis is completed, he moistens the body all 
^ver with a kind of saliva, which he disgorges in grctt4? 
abundance. This saliva is white, and viscous, and i» 
mmilat to inspissated spittle. By thus It^bricating the 
hody, he is enabled to swallow it withgreatet facility. 

He theu stretches his victim out at f^ill length, by. 
creeping along both sides of its body, and as there is no 
^fiicuity in this process arising from the bones which^ 
are all crushed and reduced to little bits, the ope^atioft 
is very easily performed^ 

• Every thing is now ready for swallowing the slaugh- 
tered animal • The serpent then places himself op- 



immediate sphere of •action. A. Malay might as well 
Wh at the idea, of our great sheep,, oxen, &c. as^ 
^e discredit the existence of enoripous tropical ser- 
jpents. — Editor^ 
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posite to \iy face to face» and stretched out in all its 
length ; he opens his mouth, approaches towards it m 
an erect posture^ and snaps in the head or mazzle, of bis ^ 
prey, which he moistens and chews with his ieetht and 
saliva, swallowing it without wasting a single morsel 
of it; he gradually takes in the whole"animal, attd it. 
is thus that he contrives to swallow even a buffalo. 

But before he devours any large animal such as a ' 
cow, an ox, or a buffalo, this monstrous serpent makes 
a narrow inspection of all the surrounding places; he 
examines with care the whole contiguous country, in " 
order to be certai|i that there are no enemies near, and 
particularly the termites of which he is greatly afraid; 
because when the tennuy has swallowed any very large • 
animal and his body is horribly fuU and swelled, lie is ' 
incapable of the least movement or resistance; he be- 
comes indolent and motionless ; he is so heavy* that hie 
c^not stir an inch^ and until his enormous repast is ' 
digested he remains in a kind of fethargy. Jt is during 
this state of absolute impotence, that the negroes who 
watch the retreat of the tennuy serpent, attack and 
kill it; they then regale themselves at oi[)ce vvith Xhe,. 
animal that is swallowed, and with the , fiesh ol tb«. . 
serpent, which they consider as a delicious morseU 

It is also during this period of letharg>', that th^ . 
termites are enabled to invade aaid overpower this ap^ 
mal; they penetrate into the body thr^u^htbe eacs, . 
mouth, and nose; they amount to several nvUliooii. 
and devour, in less than twenty-fo«ir hours, both tb| 
prey and the serpent^ leaTing behind thftm only tka 
empty skin* 
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^Thfj grei^A pufoquf^t, with a bUcfe head,, is a sprcics- f 
•xtf]||i^lyj^{iiiBQii in tbe envirous of the Senegfil and'rj 
tKf;,^aTj^jbi% "ir^^warda th« moQtk of June, the negcoeji ,. 
talp?^Xjif^ ^roi» th^ir nests in ihe wood»^ and Uring thjpjBi 
in^rcj^^^numbers tQouar.lactoFieft. ^ \,^ 

This species is si^ularjy. di^posed^ and perfectly, fttw . 
gay^ia^ed .fgi; spe^^ing, Fei»eo»bering what it leara*>> afi4 
b^P|Xijog ag^JCi^blQ . and iQUresti]>g; the .sojdieirs qf 
islg St.X9.uis insii;^9t (hi^se bin4i( with an astonishing , 

^hPf)]w^^^k^ff^'^ y^h^y 9( things and ap iflcre* 
dib[^^,o^2|i:^er ^oC wo^ls, aa4 iUtUf aoU^uieft, virhifJiJt;^ . 
psyf^flSS|fj4f^'/sHl*^»And j^«ats w facility, and al^ j 

tqcp^fplX i^«^^?* flH??ti9J¥ *?i<i answers, ..„,.., 

^;|jq^fl oR^j.whq knew.dialQgue^, coiisi^tjn;; ofanor^ 
th^jf iiy{f^yr'iP't^J^og9f^ne^ and icqp^lies ; whQ ^hUtledfv . 
*^¥l%l-te*^ 8?Wl*^.^*^f - /^ ^*^^*^ s^"g> *^^4 concludecl . 

iW. dfe»'mnfe!c,i*ih his Ti-Aveh' thtoii^li Sjiaitt; wlicrn-'' 
. s|^kiri*' 6f the kftig,' V^hn W^S ttie'^bdd Don Carlos, 
hsft^^tde fM!(iwihg diiservafibn: *^ =Thcr king is adortd ; • 
and it is^j*6h*Iy oft ''tbi^ account that he l6oks 50 well. 
foH^nolhvng is^so bdaltBy 'as being bdoved/' 

•W- is ^iinbtle^*^ MriAf id this; tbat in Afrija wb see 
sa^ftf^Viy frce'tthd ^vealthy tl(»groes of more than sixty » 
anfi"%timetimes severity -years bid, >Vho, the husband ©f ' 
t\Mity^^lve5,- 'thfeVrflfher of sikt^- children, the roaster- 
oP4trce'liuhth%ll ^la*tts; aki J tfife patron of a numbct * 
vf clients^ are cherished^ beloved,, caresscdy and re- 



sj^cterf W IBeiF numerous fiitoJfiek,' a^^'^'alltfesf 
d^nd^ttt npoii HiC^m ; - who fioKi^s a^ mild knd -equaBte 
temper^ the esteem of the whole village iij ^hich. 'ttiey 
li^, acnd a Ileal tb mess that ihc yoUtKof £urb|)^ may 
Men juttiy etivy. ' . '/'''"' 



We must undoubtedly allow, that the negro^? {po$se» 
great skill. For example, with a large kj^ve !reQr. 
heavy, and very badly made, ki negro wilt lop off tte 
• branch of a tree; scoop out the interior of a canoe; 
make a pestle for pounding mOlet ; square: ft^pece.^ 
wood ; oivide straws of millet or rice >nt<>. I^M^^W^ 
finie and delicate strips^ for making mats ; can:e rtfj;. 
neat figures on a calabash ; sculpture On a coco^-pjuit, 
bass-relievos of flowers and ornaments, very l^if^^ 
finished ; work morocco leathers, and reader thf^QI i^ 
fine as paper, and cover them with' open wprk^^ * .^ ,. 
This skill and power of constructing, with .the mp% 
instrument, some articles extremely large.' apd ptpfjjf} 
altogether as delicate, seem to belong V^^^y. ^o^P^^ 
when existing almost in a state of naturk ,, i ,„^* 

.. : ; Y ,1? o: ■ J.'inn..:// 

The negroes of the Rio Foagposj'^^ river frhicbiMksli 
its rise in the Archipelago of the LoS'{dolos>fsleQdy aais 
those of the river Scarssery; make. a' ktmi 'Of iheM 
which is vrry strong, fcrmented, .audincbri^ihg^^irflh 
a root which they call Nitigik, • i - i . .*. ^^or. 

According to the obsei v«tiotis which liiave inadif etfi 
this plant, it attains to tlie height of three feet,, aad* 
its root sinks two feet into the earth. i U 

The negroes cultivate the ningik with gceot^carey hot 
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H9o'?fl^'R?^?%';^»?^?^^t tJie,iHrancha^.or the le«^^: 

Work, Tobservedy that if the natural hi^toryrfQf.Afri^ 
should be one day properly cultivated by able and scien- 
tific men, the three reigns of nature would present totfa,ieir 
l^^rdhes'itn' tniiumerabte qaaritity of novel objects; 
aiNtl HaVeWddubt tfta^this assertion will be found 
|A$Wrotly 'jitsr, particularly with regard to botany. 

The t>^r'M<h*ich tnc negroes of* the' Rio Pongeos make 
4iltflhtf r^ot'of the mrigik, and which I have tasted 
aiiimigHhe English' at Sierra Leona is very bittftr. The 
pjjfthfwitigM the process of its preparation. 
''Iftii?, roots'' are Hfav^n out of the earth, well washed,, 
ana^i'ajied^ aner which they are left to dry. -^ 

*^fii^'ihiii (fijj; a square pit ' in the ground, and arc 
Te£y careful iB at 'Hie 'sides are not only perpendicular, 
.elS'^ftiai^tliey'ai^^exV^^^^ At the bottom of. 

tfti nolc,*tf)cy''lpread abed of brushwood, quite dry, 
diiA"\he iki^ feeled citf. ' The kind generally used is 

that of the wiM 'filbert trecl " 

When this bed is thoroughly prepared, they put on 
tliBltttplofnH Avjtyier. of tootSMwell washed, quite^ry, 
liMk^ckie^ibto Jon^ifodfinal slips.; tlie thifcknesrof this 
hod^df^ootsiiw double to that of the stratum of wood, 
ii/Fhe^^thefv hiyiaii^tfaer bed of wood, and a second of 
roots, and thus proceed alteroftt^y^ until the pit is 
QMnfActciy^^ileil'tipi' The whole is then covered oter 
iittlkn«»ny IwyefsW'gteon t«rf. - . 

At the honzontal«xtrefaitie&of the pit, there are 
ticoi e|»rt\lre»;pr pipes, for the purpose of admitting 
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tlw cinnilation of the air aiui^ifire ^ and at-^ae of the 
M^cft, ac ike boaom o€ tlie^ftit, na hok^ bjni^ans of 
which they light the lower sti^ttoi of trood. Tkwbele 
4» reached by a sa&aU iacMtied passage. 

By these ineaas tbey sticeeed in roastiag the roots, 
and they ascertain when they are aofficiently - rdastvd, 
by the sinking in of the turf, with which tite ditch is 
covered ; because when tbe wood is totally consumed, 
it descends to a certain degree. It is then left to 
cool, after which they uncover it with great care, and 
preserve the ashes, M'hich have tbeir particular use ; 
they take out tbe roots which are found to be w^ll 
baked, or roasted ; tbey are re- washed and dried, 'and 
afterwards stowed away. 

When they want to use them, tbey are s«[ueeecd, 
pounded, and triturated wU^ a large wooden pestle^ in 
a mortar of the same material, and very hard; they 
are then left to steep in water, until the joice And *very 
.essence is properly decomposed! tbe whole is left to 
settle, after whieh the water impregnated 'with the 
juice, i^ poured off into large pots, and suCfered fo> /'iioil 
for six hours. • : - »v. 

The beer is then made ; it is s<it to cool, l^hen it is 
emptied into large-earthen jars, and closed witWw^olien 
Qovers ; it is left to ferment for eight day»j imdi^ii«y 
know by tbe smell when this process is at it^ height, 
and when the beverage has acquired'its Ml pevfection. 

This beer is very bitter, but yet there- is'someMng 
^harp and ^jleasant in it; its' colour is ratber- d«?per 
than that of Inlander's beer, but' less brown -ttiem £ng- 
Ufh porter. 
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It keeps a long time witkoMt deterioration; it it 
very Mrong, ami one cannot drink more tbaa a pint 
Mrithout beittg intoxicated. 

I received the above details from tkc English, wko frt* 

<|\ient all the rivers which flow into the Arch ipekgo of 

tJie Los Idoios islands. The mngik beer which I drank 

\vas made by the negroes of the Rio Pongeos ; but it 

appears that this root is common to all the countries 

sitttsted between Cape Verga and Cape Sierra I^eona ; 

ibr I well know that the English of the bay sell a groat 

quantity of copper^pots along all this space ; and these 

pots, which form an essential part in all the markets, 

cannot be specially employed for any other purpose 

than for making the ningik beer, and for the baking 

of salt. 



In Africa, all crimes are punished cither hy. mulcts, 
slavery, or death ; crimes are, however rare, but ac- 
cusations are common, because the chiefs often accuse 
unjustly, in order to procure a condemnation, and in 
conseqjuence slaves. 

The penalty of death is very seldom inflicted ; they 
pmu^b with it homicide ; but if the culprit be rich, he 
)>uy« his security, and he takes to Aighp. 

Tba crime of magic is what the kings and chiefs most 
frequently accuse the lower class with, because it is 
punished with captivity, and consequently it produces 
slajves ; adultery, and other infractions of social order ^ 
are jpuni^ed with fioesi and are absolved by money, 

VOL. H. » b 
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In maritime countries, where a greater degree* of 
safety and commerce have already produced a kind of ci* 
viiizationy the kings audnegroprincesareootin gie&eral 
tyrantB; thoir authority is weak a^id mild, and \v«igh$ 
8o little, on their subjects,, and above al), on the 
middling classes, that it is hardly felt, and indeed,. in 
the ordinary course of things, it i« hardly perceived. 

There is likewise, in Africa, generally speaking, very 
little disorder ; so that the few motives which there are 
for tumult and confusion, produces a kind of regularity 
and habitual tranqmllity. 

'Among civilized and atflaent nations, it is their phy- 
sical, and still more, their artificial wants, which are 
the. source of almost all the disorders and even crimes 
which are perpetrated. In Africa, physical wants are 
so few, and are gratified with so little expence, and ar^^ 
ti6cial necessities are so totally unknown, that tbey 
cannot be reckoned among the fecuud causes of crimen; 
they are there produced merely by the action of vio- 
lent passions. 

I can safely assert, that during -all the time L vai 
in Africa, and in an extent of near 600 leagues,, there 
came to my knowledge only three murders ; aaft all 
three had been committed under theinfluenceof.es:* 
cessive jealousy, a passion, which is very raare in Africa, 
but the most violent and dreadful of all passions when 
rouzed to all its energy. 

It may then be asked, what are the crimes which 
authorize the kings and chiefs to condemn their suibjectA 
to captivity ? They are nearly all imaginary ; the slaves 
are procured by the abuse of Authority among the chiefs; 
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yet on the coasts with which I am acquainted, these 
abii«es arc rare ; they da, iipwevcr, exist, but in a very 
inferior proportion ; and among the lolofs of the Se- 
negal, of the Gambia, and of the river of Sierra Leona, 
I siiw but very few instances ; it is in the more interior 
regions, where this method of procuring captives is 
but loo often employed* 



That plant which we call tobatrco, and in botany is 
denominated nicotiane^ in honour of the French am- 
bassador Kicot, ^ho first brought it from Tobacci^ 
Island, in India, to France, in 1560, is universally cii2« 
tivated by the natives of western Africa to the North 
of the line.' 

My opinion is^ that this plant is indigenous to this 
part of the world ; and all observations which 1 hav^ 
made' relative to it, tend more to strengthen this opi- 
nion. It is not cultivated only in the x:oun tries cora- 
{Irissed between the Senegal and the parallel of Cape 
Pahnas ; but it is also to be found on the borders of 
t^c Niger, and in those central regions from whence 
proc^d the chains of captives, which after seventy 
atid eighty days' journey, arrive at our factories on the 
coasts. 

Though the nicotiane may have been naturalized in 
Africa by the merchants, who at all times have per- 
formed voyages from India to its eastern coasts, yet 
the cultivation of this plant, in the most interior coun- 
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tries, ma}« induce us to. suppose that it grows naturally 
there. 

The species which I saw in those parts vfsiteH by my- 
self, belons^ed to the round-leafed nicotiane, or nicotiana 
minor, which we call the little nicotiane. Its stems 
are short, tufted, and very glutinous ; their leaves are 
oblong, but not pointed, and their colour is a brown- 
green. 

The negroes cultivate tobacco in small quantities, 
and generally in some place near their huts. 

When the plant is matured, they strip off its leaves, 
and hang them up to dry ; when they are thoroughly 
desiccated, they reduce them to a very small powder 
with wooden pestles, and mix this powder with other 
vegetable productions, which are also pulverised. 

This amalgama is moistened with liquids composed 
of the different juices of herbs ; it is then left to dry 
again ; and from this second process is obtained a very 
^ne powder of tobacco, which they prefer to ours : its 
taste is much weaker, milder, and more agreeable. 

If fat and humid lands be proper for the cultivation 
of tobacco, the banks of the Senegal, the Gambia, and 
all the rivers which flow between the Gambia and Cape 
Monte^ present very extensive spots, where this culti- 
vation might be conducted on a larger scale. « 

If manure were also necessary, it would not be 
wanting, for Africa might rear innumerable herds ; it 
therefore only remains to instruct the Africans in those 
kinds of culture which would be most useful to our 
country, and to stimulate them by exchanging for 
them, such articles as are in' request. 
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Ttiey would sell tobacco to us at a very low price, 
and they might even he induced to convey it themselves 
to those establishments, of -which I spoke in the first 
chapter of this work, which would thus at once be- 
come examples of cultivation, and store-houses for the 
produce of a number of peculiar articles. 

Let us not then suffer the English alone to form these 
important, interesting, and useful establishments. They 
employ themselves less than we do in parade and 
theory ; but perhaps they know not how to apply bet- 
ter than ourselves, to the important interests and solid 
advantages of the country.. 



Among those nations which we so unjustly denomi* 
nate savage, and which our .presumption prompts us to 
despise, and even to calumniate, because we regard them 
almost always with the frigid and severe eye of self-love 
or personal interest, we sometimes meet with virtuous 
and sensible men, who are (as well as the better in- 

* • 

structed and informed individuals of Europe] susceptible 
of attachment, of regard, of delicate conduct, and of 
a» noble gratitude. 

A Serrawallis negro, or, as the French call them, a 

• * 

Saracolet, an inhabitant of Galam, had often sold 
slaves to'Fara, a free negro, and an inhabitant of isle 
Sfci toiiis of the Senegal. 

'Faria, who was alive at the time I was in Africa, had*' 
for thirty years p^st regularly frequented the market 
»i Galam. I 

B-b a 
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This Farft waft a frank- and honest man in ali his 
'^alingfy naturally good and benevolent, :and he was 
universallj esteemed and beloved. 

Being satisfied with the Serrawallis in the different 
concerns which he had had with him, he generaliy 
gavcj above the usual price for the sl&ves, ^me pre- 
sents which were purely gratuitous ; sucK,'for exaople, 
as several flaggons of anniseed, a fine double-barrelled 
gun, or more' handsome pistols than they are in general ; 
he gave to hi » women and children some silk handker- 
chiefs, bead necklaces, cloves, or a little amber; even 
the infant children were not forgotten* These atten- 
tions had entirely gained Fara the sincere friendship- of 
the Serrawallis negro, who called him exclusively his 
comrade. 

In IZB^, during his journey from Podhoc to Gfikm, 
Fara met with an unfortunate circumstance ;: his boat 
ran aground, sprang a leak, and struck upon a rock ; 
his voyage was retarded, and his merchandises spoiled. 
Nevertheless, this year the Serrawallis pegro ex- 
pected his friend Fara with the greatest impatience, 
because he had procured for him seventeen cap- 
tives^ of a prcuiiar beauty and perfection, and he pro- 
mised liimsclf much pleasure in presenting them to his 
friend. 

The market of Gal am had .been open fifteen days, 
and yet Fara did not arrive ; his misfortune had b€^o 
related, but the Serrawallis hoped the delay would not 
be long. 

.His seventeen beautiful slaves had excited the cu« 
riosity of all ^e merchants who had ascended the Se- 



negal, and they lutd all become corapetitorSy and made 

'sj»iendid offers for the purpose of obtaining them : but 

the Serrawallis rejected every propositiooy and repliedj 

''^ Ti^ese fine slaves are for my friend Fara, and he alone 

shall have them." 

* Fara at length appeared; and neither his delay, his 

damaged pieces of guinea, nor all his spoiled raer- 

cliandises, 'iMrere of any injury to the object of his 

voyage. The Serrawallis conceived himself bound to 

offer him his supetb slaves ; and without any dissatis* 

faction 6r idea that he had made the least sacrifice^ 

the negro of Galam concluded with Fara, ^e very day 

of his arrival, a much less advantageous bargain than 

vvbat had been proposed to him, and which he refused ; 

but he i¥as better pleased with his own conduct, and 

hoth. parties were satisfied. ' 

On his return to isle St. Louis, in the Senegal, Fara 
gained, by his seventeen choice captives, a sura suffi- 
cient to ensure him a very considerable fortune, which 
he enjoyed at a period when I knew him. 

The following year he returned to Galam, and 
took his comrade,' the Serrawallis, some very fine and 
rich presents, by which these two friends became still 
more intimately connected. 

These reciprocal proceedings and examples of deli- 
tacy and friendship are not by any means rare in 
Africa. Being anxious to know these people, of 
whom France in particular has such a bad opinion, I 
collected a number of other anecdotes, relative to their 
natural character and sensibility, and amongst these 
are instances which prore^ that in this part of the 
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worldy which the vulgar consider as absolutely savage, 
mankind know how to sacrifice self-interest ' to friend- 
ship ; a conduct which amongst us has become scarce*. 



The wild palm-trees^ which abound in Africa, have a 
sap which the negroes collect with great care, and 
which to me always appeared a very agreeable be- 
verage. It is particularly the common palm-tree, which 
is also called paimistef and is extremely common in 
all the countries contiguous to the large rivers, from 
which are procured the palm-wine and the fruit or 
cabbage. 

The palmi£te, like all the other species of palm-tree^ 
has a great quantity of pith, and little wood ; but even 
this little is so hard, that the hatchet can scarcely 
overcome its solidity. 

, The palm-tree cabbage does not resemble ours, 
either in its smell or taste ; in the latter, it is somethiDg 
similar to an artichoke, but much milder. 

It is the substance of the palm-tree cabbage which 
radically produces the leaves; it extends three feet ia 
length beneath the head of the tree ; and the upper- 
most extremity of this substance, which we call cab- 
bage, is nothing more than small white leaves, so 
compact and closely united,, that they form a solid 
body. This conglomeration is very agreeable, but at 
the same time scarce, because in order to attain ity 
the tree must be sacrificed ; and as the same tree pro* 
^ices the wine also, the negroes are very careful of it^, 
5? 
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on account of this beverage, which is one of theii: 
most delightful liquors. 

In order to procure the palm- wine, the negroes make 
an incision in the tree beneath the branches or leaves ; 
at the lower extremity of this incision, they introduce 
some of the leaves prepared for the purpose^ and 
twisted in the form of a funneL 

The pith or sap collects itself into this funnel, and 
flows into a calabash 4n the form of a bottle, which 
is fastened beneath the ape«1iire : these calabashes gene* 
rally contain six pints. 

It requires four and twenty hours to fill them, and 
it is towards ooon that the negroes proceed to detach 
them. This perilous undertaking always devolves upom 
the slaves. It is well known that sometimes palm-trees 
grow to a pfodigtotts height. They frequently reach a 
hundred feet, and to this, elevation the slave is oftea 
compelled to climb, in order to detach the calabash 
\vhen ^lled with wine ; he must likewise bring it down 
vitfa great caution; lest he should lose a single drop of 
this precious liquor. 

It is also known, that the trunk of the palm-tree is 
very strait and flexible ; it i9 merely at certain dis- 
tances that little projecting knots present themselves^ 
from whence the branches of the tree proceeded, but 
fell off in proporlion as it increased in height. 

It is by the- assistance of these projections, that the 
negro mounts the tree with a hoop bf elastic twigs, 
which be fixes round the tree and his^wn body, 1 hava 
here added a plate, which will convey to the reader a 
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better idea of the method in which the negroes ascend 
to the summit of a palm-tree ; but it may be observed, 
it requires equal skill and attention, and often endan- 
gers the life of the slave. 

The pahn wine is a mild,, white, and slightly acidu- 
lated drink ; it is sparkling, and rather caustic, and 
resembles in some degree while champagne, which is 
weak and rather sweet ; but it is still more similar to a 
small white wine, which is procured at the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is, however, an extremely agreeable 
beverage, and I have always drank it with great plea- 
sure. 

If it be suffered to ferment during two days, it pro* 
duces a tolerably good vinegar^ The negroes likewise 
ferment it with certain grains, which gives it a very 
strong taste, and renders it inebriating : they also know 
how to distil it^ and make brandy* 



I have never seen in Africa more than one species of 
dogs, which are very common there. These dogs ore 
of the size of our setters, but appear to be a little oi 
the mastiff species : they have short, rough, and red 
hair. 

It was in the valley of the two Gagnacks, where I 
saw them in great numbers; each family had at least 
one; they appeared to have great attachment for their 
master, and to be very submissive, and warned thm 
of the approach of a dangerous animal, a stranger, or 
a thief. 
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The inhabitants of the valley of Gagnack are tho 
neighbours of a village inhabited by Serreres negroes : 
this nation is v&ry savage, and are intrepid robbers. 

The people of the valley of Gagnack have trained 
their dogs to fly at these negro thieves, as soon as they 
appear at the canton : and they are, as it were, a kind 
of auxiliary army, maintained by them, in order to 
render themselves more fonnrdablc to their very dan- 
gerous and audacious neighbours. 

A wolf dog of the largest size, of a fine ^hite co- 
lour that I had with me, caused very great surprise in 
the valley of Giiguack. Neither the men nor the dogs, 
would acknowledge it as one of their species : at first he 
excited great apprehensions in the men, and all th& 
dogs barked at him. A dog, however, more curious 
than the rest, approached him, and caressed him ; at 
this ail their cries ceased, and my Loulou soon became, 
familiar with his African comrades. 



There is not one of our large cities of Europe, in 
which we do not find paupers and mendicants by 
thousands. During the whole of the time I resided in 
Africa, and in all the countries that I have visited, I 
never saw a single beggar. Mendicity, that hideous 
scourge, which corrupts and destroys Europe, is there- 
fore unknown in Africa ; and a worthy and feeling matf 
is satisfied there, on observing that no person languishes 
in misery. 

We enjoy better our own prosperity, when, not af- 
flicted by the appearance of poverty in others, ,and sin 
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iiO^Xi with' greater zest t^ oiit aafit^1r){t%l9, Wleirf|fl«ft: 
jt)g,that ho person suffers tHepAintToriiiirfgeiif*** J^»' 
,, Jhis w tWtappy effect ^ttf i* clfm^flW',' V^hWrf^ fW« 
ii^ ^<|at| maybe said io'-eltitfae dO<f Ml^ itf^^btty- 
'taptis ,^Mjhere the earth proaatfesj ilrao^f Witli«itl«nU- 
Bovr, an abundant and ii^lioleSbrti^ - sulsl^tidf,/ Mi 
where hujn ane a nd ' tend e r h ospi ml^y * is «t '^cAe¥alf ^t- 
tue,, lind.po person is Ie<\ to* sUifer; ^ * • .j • ' i ; r 
» jIn. Africa, the. only class of people a^o d^mlin(( cbi- 
rity, are the bHnd, who form themsdrcs into frdo^s-of 
^oigbt or ten; pch holding in his hiihtf a'Mery'iffFge 
,jjticly aijd very justly habited in ttWti&. **' -■ ? *'•'* 
i . T^ey come to the doors of thfe'di#ei^^'ei5cleBtire$, 
^f hanting passages from the K6ran, ' or ethet' ^ntlclM ; 
.the praises of the proprietors kre trdt s|^iAr^^''ail4'tfai 
misfortune of blindness is'^escVib^d' itt -vcryii^a^fltaiiig 
language. ' ' . " o .? Vi^xij ou oJ 

^ The instant thai ^ese blind 7)e<jfple^B*ff«»Jt).?fing, 
they arch i^^ited to enter the hottse; aUd 4^ *t\X 4i9m, 

^ whe^ victuals is given them ; but these 'fift^Hs 4>iMd 
^cm with earnestness, and'^as a hotAi^e^M^t* itona- 
nity, and to^^Hie pity excited' by tA^ tttlsfoftuipsjbf 
blindness* rather thiM^ as an alms*- -* '*- * ..w^t, 

They afterwards listen with great, intere ^ t o^ t to w* 
tides of these unhappy individuals, who are in want of 
xu>thij}gt. and on whom they bestow every thing wbick 
BU^/be either useful or agreeable to themV*-'^ mT 

Th^Meroal; or tiger-cat, is very comPHgiH til iJi ^^ 
fertile qountri^ft of this pait oC Mn^Sft* Mk'^Ae* 
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p€ntfgnji the predecessor of M. de Eoafflers,^ txA wbo 
retnained at isle St. Louts of the Senegal, sometime ' 
after our arrivml there, bad 'one which was as tame 
and familiar as any European cat« This animal it; 
cotisiderabiy like a cat in its' figure, but it i$ larjger, 
and its body is more unequaK;' Its hair is of a dark* 
grey colour, interspersed w^h spots of yellow, very 
soft to touch, and much loptfer than that of our cats. 
Its eyes are sparkling, its Itrhiskers long and rough,' 
its tail is very handsome, itsjlegs are high, and its feet 
large, and armed with hails Itrongly curved. 

Though this animal is savage and ferocious in the 
^oods, yet it is easily tamed.' The one which I taw at 
M. de Repentigny's lived free in the house, and in ths 
n&idst of apes, paroquets, birds, and poultiy, in the 
inner yard ; but it never attired them, nor attempted 
to do them the least injury* . 

It appeared dull and melancholy, but it caressed its 
ttaster with apparent affection. It was fed with niw 
meat, and when a piece was thrown to it, it darted up*: 
cm it with great rapidity, and with a kind of voracii^^S} 
ferocity; all the while it was eating, it was heard U)t< 
growl, which, though it was much weaHer, ye| in every 
other respect it resembled greatly that of the tiger. 



- The custom of tatpoing or of deliaeating and hn- 
pfintiii^ aU kinds of designs and Qguriss, on diflfereut 
partael the body» is doubtless, of the most remote, 
antiquity, and we may observe it among all tjie iWiVage, 
nations of. the andentand modern worM« 
▼oi.« SI* e c 
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« It appears that itorigi^aM in^tb^ i^t6ndopi,«f4u^ 
tinguishing one natipn froip the Qth^j .^Ifery^ai'ds the 
moftt powerful families^ wished ^$o to b^ 4¥»tii)SW$l)i?4 
bjr particular designs. 

.At present in Africa^ the ta^ooings, inverycompU- 
fated desigosy are the marks of high raAk^, and ^skvs 
d^re not tAtoo himself as magnificently as |l fref-ipfin, 

. In Africa the tatooing is pi^rformed in difii$r£nt wayi* 
I,saw4t Sierra Lcona, ayoungn^gress of ten years old, 
belbngmg to the king's fnmily who had iier^f tatuo94 
from motives of coquetry or. pridej ^ ib^ subjo^tted t^ 
a-real torture, therefore I pitied ii«l^9 ku^ tjie honour of 
being iaagni^cently talooed ma^ie.her suppprt it without 
uttering a single exclamation* . , ' 

^Drawings we;-e made on the belly^ the hips, lb)| 
tliighS) the calfes of the legs, aod i&n the hrea^t, coiHisk 
ing of little figures^ each of .which sepvesfiiited^a sbi^U 
Ooww with ifiye petals, . - . . ; 

; When the whole of these desiigaa .iwf^ jtritc^*. ^'iJk: 
ai^ acrid and afo6ort)ent li^ld of a4fepi«eiid*.c^l^r^'|te 
tliVooer by means of small Mfipers of a. kne> jk^i^^b^sjii^, 
a^ very sharps pulled off a little o&.Mie epidecmis: 
a^d skin ; each petal of the fldwers^^^hick lotrmed 
the whole of theso designs; became small. wsmfkisjws4 
these wounds were innumerable. 

The operation of tatooing lasted'Ten.dap, and after 
each sitting) thetatooed par^were robbed. HrilJi pdia- 
ml mixed with an aromatic svbstaace* Thi^jrOUVft 
liegress' was leu days, before she^ wA^soiUiMLaftenAii} 
(Vperaciofi* : . .. ,,«.,; 
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At each place \flicre Ae skin had been withdrawn, 
the new one fbrmed a small svrelling, and this tatooitit;, 
preseoled an appekrance similiir to that of an English 
<|uilty fpiqtU Anglais J; it was a species of waved wosk 
▼ery singular. 

' Other tsitoaings are done in little dbts by means of 
needles dipped in a very corrosive liquor, and whi4h 
Itsaves a mark that Can never be effaced. 

Another kind is formed by lines nearly close to ea^b 

rather, Rtid it is commonly in this' manner that the 

yonngnegresses^ tetoo their breasts themselves. TItMe 

Ikie8«re ih gehersi traced ia a spiral direction with haitd 

and pointed stones. ' ■ , • 

A veiy common clistom in the parts contigU6as to 
.Bierra Leana, and amongst the inhabitants of that ba^, 
is that of filing all the grinders or dentts m(Aar0iy %o 
■ 40' to make th'em as pointed as the tdcfth of a shark. 
This is' considered as a mark of distinction, and theie 
customs which, the reflecting mindv cannot behold, with- 
eut pity, strongly prove that vanity and prid^ are weak* 
Besses natural to humau nature. 1 



" The river Senegal is frequently, but i^hicnTarly 
iduring the rainy season, covered with pelicans which Vi*e 
also call great throats. 

I have seen passiiig before isle Sti LotiU, troops of 
ibrty at a time swimn^ing slowly, dnd majestically, with* 
Otrt seeming to have the l^st inquietude at the appear* 
ance ef men. . . 

c c 2 
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The largest pelicans are five feet six inches in Ungtk 
^om the tip of its beak to that of its tail, the extremity 
between the wings six feet ; the beak is near a foot and 
a half long, its upper part consists of a bony blade which 
is terminated by a hook a tittle pointed ; the lower part 
' is composed of two flexible branches, which stretch to 
the extension of the membraneous-bag that is attached 
to them. This bag is so large and capable of expaa* 
•ion, that it can contain twenty pints of water. 

The colour of the pelican when young is a fine white, 
mixed with a beautiful and soft vermiilion tint; and 
this charming tincture of the pelicans in their youdi, 
renders their plumage extremely handsome. 
: At a greater age these* birds become white, and in 
their decline the whiteness of their plumage is tarnished 
wijfa yellow. 

'Phe sides of its head are devoid of plumage, and 
covf^red with a skin of a fiesh colour; the rest of the 
head, and the upper part of .the neck are adorned with 
a fine, 8o(it, but very short down. The large feathers of 
the wings are black, the smaller ones are white as are 
those of the tail. 

These birds are very common on the river Senegal 
and on the waters of the Gambia ; th^y appear at the 
mouths of these rivers, particularly during the rainy 
season. 

They arrive in very numerous troops, swimming with 
equal grace and majesty. One of them is always at the 
head of the troop, the others follow irregularly, separa- 
ted,' and at a certain distance from each other. 
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7 IVbentiieyliieEve arrived either near the mouth of the 
rivlsxs^ or the sea they take flight, rise very high, and 
return to their |)kces from whence they had set Out^ 
mi'th their bags well loaded with fish. 
. Tbis amphibious bird flies as well as it swimS) and- 
viscs in the air :till it is imperceptible. I thotighit * 
it vraft BfioTc noble and graceful than the swan, which hat 
only, an affectation of majesty, and which has not Ih6 
advantage of flying, neither so easily nor so high as tb« 
great threat. 

In the intenior countries the- negroes rear some, and 
asake tliem very tame ; they leave them at liberty upon 
Hde lakes, and on the branches, Ind they feed them witll> 
fish ;' the^ aissnred me that these birds lived a ver^long 
lime, and that some have attained the age of a hundr^ 
years. This longevity of the pelican is beieived ahioft^ 
the negroes of the banks of the Senegal apd Gambia. 

This bird delights only in- fresh water^ and appoarfe 
near the mouths of t,he rivers of Africa, during t\.h' 
«ainy motiths alcHie, because. tfaefn the rain is so consi^ 
jderable that it. increases. the rivers, so much that wont 
of tlie bnny water of the sea can enter. 



It was remarked in the second chapter of this work, 
that in the countries under the Senegal government, are 
to be found four principal nations, the Bambaras, tka 
JPottUias, the Mandii\gs, and the lolofs. These fbur 
■luitions are th^ most numeroujs and powerful, but tbert^ 
are many, others of it^ferior importance who. inh«^t 
, Q^9 . . J 



less extensive terrttbries'y who have eadi* their pecttfiar 
langua^ and wbo dtt^ strongly iif theif diaracter, 
their features, tb^ir'mannersy and their customs. 

The Felupp hegfoes who occupy a country of fivs 
and twenty leagues in length by fifteen in br«idth,iipoii 
|he banks of the river Casamanca, and oii the upper 
course of the Vintam, have retained tdl the roughness of 
• savage life in which they delight fo Kre^' without how- 
eveh being of a ferocious natune. 

The country they inhabit is well covei^cd and very 
f^ile, they rear cat tte which they defend with mu^h 
courage against the lions, the ledpaiids, and thb' heart, 
'which are eommon in their foists;' they ktU them antl 
sell their skin& to the negroes of thei^lag«s of Pyrfaaih 
and Vintam, situatbd at the mouth of the river of that 
nam^,iirho sell them to the factories bf the ^aiUhia.' ' 

Thfe Felupps go nearly nakea exedpf ■i'^V^ryOTatl 
apron passed between their thrghs^ ^ich\i^-<il^ e^lj/ to 
<€Onceal what modesty will hot pern^it tiiein to sEfeii^; 
they bind the uppiif part of %e arms, and n^f tlfe 
wrists, the upper t/art '6f4he thiglis, and'Jitbb^ * 
knees, 'and the upper kndibwer parts of tbelegswift 
laces of leather, in siicti^itnlknne|^''that the interval of 
their ILiiibs thus 'hound* aiW much " larger, then in their 
natui^l*s^at^. Th^y sd^riiy their face and body, SftH 
imprint alt kind's of irregAl^i* and fantastical figures s&3 
doBigns Oh them/ ; • v - 

The hair of these' hegrbes is Very woolly and curty 
but longer than that of the negroes in g^neralf^ Wr<^ 
•gathe^ it together on Jttie top W thfe head; ajid a^ove 
the forehead, and J fbrm ^ kitid of tail ' or tufti' ' ifil^ 
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sti^nds erect aod, is <^ve or tax iQebcil ji^ Jeog^; tj^y Id 

tlieir beard grow, which, they^dso ^Uec^ »nd fwUt tt 

tiiat it projeets many inches from, the c)ud* * t : m 

,^. 3rhey.are covered with .giis-gria; theqr colour is 4 

jdeep biadi(» but their skin is rough, their features a^e 

tolerably regular^ and have more affinity with tKo^iOf 

^e l^i^ks of Jodia, than with those of the negroes, 

-.^ The Pelupps are small, short, but strong and aimblj^ 

runne^. Their physicgnomy is gloomy, and they ar^ 

.jtacitiftro m their manners. . I saw two at Pyrham who 

jTcmained an hour looking at us with a dejected aiiv 

witbpui offering a single word. They converse but 

little with their, neighbours; and they are very jealous 

mi their women who however are not |>retty* ; 

They always carry quivei^ ^ed with poisoned arrowy; 

these quivers are, placed transversely patheir backs, and 

«re> fastened to a stsoi^ leathern shoulder belt; in their 

l^ft hand.they lu^ a bow six feet in length, and like^ 

wise four or five of those lances which we call sagaye^, 

which thfy thrpw with great vigoutand dexterity. They 

^Iso use thf^-bow with considerable skill. Their lau- 

l^u^tg^ is rude, and they speak very quick, but their pro* 

-.ininciation is- obscure and guttural. 

.' This horde occupies sixty o^ seventy villtges in the 

« • • - " 

rcenntry that I have described} the most distant ace 
^ifuateU at the sources of the Cftsamanca, in woods from 
which these savages scarcely ever emerge« The popu- 
lation of this race of negroes is estimated at nearly 
.50^00© i«4ividuaU. , 

' Aithiiugh savage, dull, and little communicative, 
ihci|tAei|^ftbottni do aoi compli^ of them, and the Fe* 
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ktp^ fdoitoT ^ood ptopl*, bat tivey ire WfttiikI, tifoi9 
•ffeodlad kyenge tbeim^ve^ with fet-ocity • 

It would be ciiriaU6tK> ihquire into the or^h off tUs 
yeopk^ wko^ lit theic pharactefs, fetotures^ forms, nmn- 
iiers^ and dustoibs^ difRer much from thiftb '«iitioii& by 
iMhich tbey.aire ftUf^V>uiided. 

Tfaottgh the Fdliipp^ coiUmtiiitciAte t&ff VM^ wiA tlie 
idbiitorkfi of the Oaiakbia, yet their iirtercDUPse tt ver}!^ 
considerable with'th^ Portuguese ^stal)iialiinents^«itttated 
on the Caeaibaiicd, and on the othier rivem Bbve-sootki* 
ivafd.^afi fiiras the'Rio-Niino41Vifitao itiblusiwely; aoi 
I have been as^red that these negroes irequeiit tk&A 
habUuaUj and familiarly ; it b diereforo probable tfabi 
their aversion, for the inhabitaKts lof *the iMinks of ikt 
Gambia w«6 Ihe i^fiect ;of iiuinuatitms and^ mistriist, 
inspired by the pojitic Portiigpesey in order to kee^ 
txdussvely ^ome relations with this jietiiraliy savaM 
hlvrdey froih. whom they doubtidss ddriye somle advieifif 
tages*. 



irfj^ 



I observed, in the chapter on the presumptive popo^ 
lationof the interior of. A^'ioa, tha,&aU the nights ii 
4bi5 country are/speoC in t^oHcing: this is true; $ni 
after the; setting of. the suHi every village resou^dfr 
.witb th» (101^$ tlMbt aQco0paDie$s these amusements. 
-L The iridlody of the»e %op^ is monotonous^ an4 m^ 
lancholy; sometimes however t$iider and dgrefiahh 
but always of as very slow movement, . 1 

. . As thc^se scenes take plaee precisely a^ ihn same 
ti/Oe^.inaU tkevifli^es^ f^d-fs the. nights ^p/in|^.tkl 
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whole of the dry stason are calm and fine, the Bongt 
are heard at a great distance : 1 have often listened to 
them with attention, and even with pleasure. 

Sometimes villages half a league, and even a league 
di<Uant from each other, perform the same song' and 
answer alternately : this communication of voices b^* 
tweea the two villages often lasts Cor two hours to- 
gether, one or the other will chai^ the song, and this 
alteration is always adopted by the neighbouring vil- 
lage. ., : 
During the time that thin harmonic correspondence 
lasts, it is astonishing with what silence and atten* 
tion, the young negroes and negreases listen while the 
neighbouring village chants its conplet: it seems as if 
they wished, amidst this vocal concert, to distinguish 
the voice of a lover or a mistress. 

The griots and the griotes^ which some negroes . also 
-call jacoulsy are ihe jugglers, the buffoons« and the 
poets of Africa, and they are also the musicians. 
. The griotes are the female jesters ; they are very nu^ 
merous, and not so amiable as the Almehs of Egypt ; 
like them, however, they sing histories, dance, nar- 
rate amusing adventures, make astrological calcula- 
tions, aud they are likewise the agents of . concu- 
piscent love^ 

These griots and griotes are equally bad musiciaui 
and poets. They may always be seen in crowds at 
the courts of negro kings and princes, and among the 
great and rich ; they lavish on them the most exagge^ 
, rated eulogies, and they praise them with the most 
abject flattery, which are well received and well ri^ 
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cdm]^ris«d'; becau^ ohe of fhe tnost disgmc^ful bf .^ 
hetnail sveaknestes, and iigainst Which in general loeD 
are least nrapable of defendilrg tbemseWes, is. that of 
being • corhlpted with pleasure by tha'poison of flat- 
tery and ^rai^e, and to rdceive and reward it with ' 
tomplaisahce. 

Thfe Africans li^e se^ral kinds of in&truttkents, bat 
the drtim is tli'e 'jiiincrpal one. Tliferr drams arc made 
%4th hard butVety tirfn wo®d, are generally at tbc 
least three feet long, and covered with a strong and 
Well stretched skill : they strtkie this drum with the §kw 
*ngers df tbre right harid tollipcted togethei^, and it 
Wrvt*s to btat tiftiiR in all the dances. 

Thipy have at Sierra Leona a flute, with four holes, 
-made of a Very hard, i-eed, frorii which sounds are 
drawn still harder. The Fchiftas Sousps of Scherbroo 
have ia truhipet made with a 'largfe elephant's tooth t 
'the sounds produced by this instrument are very dear 
and acute, and if brought to {)«rfection» it might pro* 
fiuce somtj agreekble *fesi|lts, 

Tbey have also a kind of harp, or rather a large 
*|[uitar, the strings of which are mounted on an iron 
birdge^laced perpendicularly across^ the instrument, the 
t>6dy bf i^liich is the half of an eltiormous calabash ; 
to which is added a handle, five feet long,'^nd bent at 
the ends, to receive the strings. The musician placa 
Itimself upon the ground, puts the guitar between bis 
thighs, and plays it with both hands, like a harp, 
"This guitar is called kilara. 

Another instrumtent, which tfeey call balafou, li 
learned like a spitinet; The bod^ of thi» iosuiuneatti 



tsfo '(99t d)^p^ ((mr teH ioQg» Mi eighiteeB iaeli#« 
wide. TiijB tajble h 90 arnuog^d at» to leave a S|>ace of 
si^ inches between it and the cover, of the instruiaenl» 
TbJ^ intecv^il^ i§ occupied by bite of very hard wood, 
pelisfaed, and constructed in such a nianBef» tJ^jL eacb^- 
pos6^es&es one of tfaie tooei or semi*ton«.ft oi the gamxit. 
Th^se pieces o£ wood arc cdlleeted by means of. smali^ 
cor$la o£ cat-gut, and are fixed tocher ^t th^ losgU 
tvuKi^l exIreoMties of the inatnimeii.t ; the.muwciaa 
strikes thesie pieciq^of wood with «|dck«i f4sp v^^^- with 
ven^ herd wood, isut the kaobs of i^hich are sh^ed 
like the slicks of kettle drums, and covered with skiop 

Beneath the pieces of- wood Which con^pose the ga« 
mttt^ are pkoedthe hallres of little calo<be^heSt te re* 
fbet.the sounds This ihslruroent is tpo conplicate^ tOr 
have been invented bythe ni^oeft, w^^ Ar« ig;^orai|t of 
the principles of music, and .wfci9 prodnc^e- wjUi thot 
ba2afett only a confuted and det^a,^ noi$i^, 
- All- the iMattki of> wesiijrn Jffric^f Im^ ixisUvmf^^i 
but they, ane/ the i most burjbaco-us musicians ii^ th^ 

■ l l l'J.IJ ■ ■ ' l i J. I I ' ' 

■ . ' • ■ 

Europeans. a£iCU,se ^t^e . negroes of Africa of b,eing 
thieves. They are so, it is true, and the Europeans have^ 
often reason to complain of them £^ a distinction, how- 
ever, ought to be made between the African and the- 
Buropw^:tl\^^ . ,: ., r ..• ' , ' ,. ' 

. Theneg^^^jip ^otrfjfe pn^.ianotbfr; laAfnc^, tbe^ 
*lHits oif. tj^e ppor rcjro^n.opep aU <lay without a single. 

article b.ifwg. fvpr J^l^e^ A:9Wf tbfiW*^ . ©Atfi m iMty^ 

2 
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the lower -class of negroes steal from thewhit^; and 
these thieves are very bold and adroit; An European 
arriTes among these men, who posseto nothing, who are 
happy with nothing, and who have no exabt idea of tbe 
possession of superfiaities. ^ 

This European appears to them rich in a thousand 
•hjects, which they regard as merely fantastical, and 
absolutely unimportant to happiness and existrace. 
The negro carries off these superfluoaa artklest by 
which he conceives be neither does wrong nor injury *, 
he does not even imagine that the theft can bejif* 
• covered. 

It is therefore through tanptation and curiosity that 
the negro robs the white, and not from any vicioiis 
motive: he will steal nails, a lodcing glass, brandy; 
and he will leave table utensils, money, and other ar* 
tides, more valuable than those he carried off. 

The negroes also, though more excusable in their 
propensity for stealing than' the thievea ol Burope, aie 
very clever in carrying off the object which tempts 
them, and it is therefore advisable to watch themy 
suspect them, and chastise them>-with a stick or whip 
^when taken in the fact, or when there ja iilcontestible 
proofs that they have committed • fohbery* 



It caanot surely ^ affirmed^ that it would be impos- 
sible.to establish the cultivation of sugar diines among 
the blacks of western Africa, in the same misnner as it 
i* practiced by the' inhabitants of Cochin Chitta* 
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We find, in the voyage of the wise arid virtuous 
Poivrc, a very circumstantial detail of the' free culti- 
vation of sugar in Cochin China ; and he also states, 
that the inhabitants cultivate cotton, indigo, and other 
plants an<l vegetables natural to their climate. 

It has already been observed, that cotton and in- 
digo are indigenous to that part of Africa of which I 
treat : the. cocoa likewise grows there ; coffee and aro* 
iniCtic plants would succeed. Wild bees are so com- 
mon in all the immense forests that cover these coun* 
tries, that wax has always formed an article of tradei 
and might be very considerably increased : the sub- 
stances proper for making soap are found there in ex- 
traordinary abundance; the trade of raw hides might 
be carried on tea great extent ; tobacco grows in every 
direction^ and is generally cultivated ; the country of 
Bambouk affords gold and emery, . and the latter sub- 
stance in such great masses, that the only expence ne- 
cessary to procure it, would be its conveyance from the 
Felema to the sea. ' 

The Bissagos isles, afford orseille, the volcanic lichen 
already mentioned, which gives a red dye. 
. The banks of the sea, between Cape Verd and Cape 
Verga, j)roduce ambergVis ;' the forests a quantity of 
. ivory, which in commerce is called morfil, millet 
yucca-root, iguame^ potatoes, maize, rice, and banana 
flg^ ; affording a subsistence both wholesome and agree- 
able, and whi^-43iay be obtained without care or 
labour. '^^^V 

. Cattle, peullfyj pigeons^ guinea hens, different kind 
of game, fish, together with other aoinals, fruits and 
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roots, afford to those who love good living, ever}' ^ 
citable vuricfy; and this Africa, that Europe disdaim 
because it is not sufficiently known by her, is capable, 
like the other fertile parts of the world, of satisfying 
every want and every <Jesire : indeed, both the iahahi- 
tants aiKl the countries arc alike capable of being per- 
fected, and require only the blessings of civilization and 
agriculture, tp astonish and enrich those who shall pro- 
cure- io them suet blessings* 

May we add to all the objects of commerce, of sub- 
sistepce,. and of enjoyment already nHjntioned, the im- 
portant artit'le of sugar ? Doubtless we may ; and there 
are 'ipapy. spots, in this part of Africa, which wouMbe 
favourable to th6 growth of this valuable production. 

The geographical situation of Co(thin China is si- 
milar to that of the western countries of Africa com- 
pi'ized b^twccf^ the niouth of the Seuogal aficl tlie Rio 
Grau^c^; fipd certainly the climate possesses predsely 
that roece^sary and propiiiotis warmtb> whicJi is .'requi- 
site for maturing this plant : indeed it migh£ also' be 
raised still more southward, and even as far as Cape 
Fa] mas. 

The countries comprized between the course of the 

Senegal and Cape Palmas are subject, during four 

months of the year, to continual rains, which fiilJ in 

.torrents ; but dtu'ing the other eight months not a 

single drop descends* 

The two banks of the Felema, and of the Cole«-R»o- 
d'OrOy afford an extent of one hundred and twenty 
leagues of fertile lands, irrigated' by soft water. The 
,sea water does not ascend in the river Senegal higher 
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than Podkor; umi from this fort, as far as Galam, we 
find a course of fresh watqr of a hundred and sixty 
leagues in length, running through generally fertile 
lawds. 'J he inland of Morfil, and that of Bilbos, which 
together, are sixty five leagues in length by three of 
medial breadth^ are inclosed between the fresh waters 
of the Senegal : their surface is a hundred dnd ninety- 
five square leagues^ By supposing that there wero to 
be cultivated no more than twelve hundred toises, 
even tben the banks of the Felema, those of the Colez- 
Eio d'Oro^ aod that part of the Senegal where the 
%afer is iresh, would present a hundred and thirty 
square Icagoes of fertile earth, which, witii the island 
«f Mprfit and that ol BiLbos^ make together three hun* 
dretd and thirty square leagues of good land, proper for 
JJcb cultivations. ^ 

Altlioiugh curcenitt of fresh water are scarce in the 
kin^oms of the Eurb-I-Iolof,. and of the Darnel, they 
neverthi^te^s contain many arms and branches of 
Ihis element ; and on this surface^ there k also a quan- 
tity of very good land, where the vegetation is abun- 
dant, and the population numerous* 

.Many small rivers empty themselves into the Gam- 
bia ; and on both sides of this river, the inhabitants are 
very numerous, and the land excellent* 

The river Casamanca has a current of fresh water, to 
the extent of forty lei^ues, and a great number of ri- 
vulets unite with it: in fact, ^uch fertile lands »rr not 
to be found near any oftrhe other rivers, comprized be- 
tweefi the Casamanca and Cape Palmas. 

p d ^ 
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Henct, by directii^ our fiwt attesn^B jto^ti^e cojia- 
tried tompmcd between the Senegal ,««d thtsC^jp^, »U 
of wbi^h border on tbe Atlantic Oce^nV are placed 
iritbin the sphere o£4be ^Senegal :gpv«rniiie^» are open 
entirely to us ; and lastly, which o«ly await, and ia 
fdct merit, the blessings of ftgricuJture aiMl cWiliza- 
fioti, H^hat a quantity of eTccellent land should we' find 
in i8<^ry teipect proper fiwr the eulljvation of the sugar- 
cane. _ 

These same countries produce also in abundance va« 
rious hard woods and lignum vita^, which might be em* 
ployed in making cylinders for expressing the cane 
winc^;' a great variety of wood for buiiding iialk tuid 
other structures ; argtlaceous earths ^or making vases, 
^kc; and lastly the banana tree, 'which the tufaabkaitfs 
of Cochin China very successfully use for^*riefiniDg*tbe 
sugar, also grows in this country, and might iikewile be 
very easily augmented ; it is alread}' known, that all 
the beasts of burtbeni ieind of labour, might be mtdti- 
plied there at the pleasure of the cuirivajtor; 

It may hence be presumed, that wheneiin^ Europe 
ch uses to instruct western Africa,* by rendering fami* 
^ liar there her useful arts, and civilizing this |)art of the 
world, the sugar-cane will be as successfully cultivated 
and naturalized there as in Cochin Chiaa. But should 
this cultivation no^ become extensive in the countries 
bf Africa, except? in a very tardy degree, and should 
it-s produce in the first years be but trifling, yet it 
may be hoped, that in the course of time its har>'est 
will become very considerable ; will supply the dimiau* 
tion of this article in the sugar islands of America; 
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and by means of the increase arising from the free cul- 
tivation of the sugar-cane in Africa, induce Europe to 
exact less from her West-India colonies, and to con- 
duct better the management of their negroes employed « 
in their cultivation. 

The interests of philt>sophy and polity therefore 
equally demand that the growth of the sugar-cane- 
shcHild be one of those things taught to the negroas- 
within the sphere of the Senegal government. 
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: AmAMQ^ ther humbefvof women kept b}' AU-Sonko, 
^^egott. of the.AiBgdom pf I3>a4Ta, ami who is al- 
T^^s^K^EEiofwu to.tki^ reade»\ there were two favourites- 
bdth^amiiyile aad pretty » and both i]inothers of mauy. 

TheiTQQiK^sl, aindat the same time the ra^^t ami- 
able^: wa^.CQ|i0t],Tay.]a^:rt0 was ninmccn y^urs old,. 
^ve feet iiuitr; .inches- high, and of an elegant doport- 
itvent;- rather inore incUne4 to thii^ness than other- 
wise ;?' hier f legs were long, apd her.; feet extremely^ 
|ifetty;."slie. possessed features of. a delicate cast, and 
soatewhat melaacholy : her nose wa« rather intiii nod to 
the aicquiline ; her eyes were large and fine ; of a deep 
hi Qe, almost; approaching to blacky and the white of 
which rivalled the finest enamel; her looks breathed 
an ineffable softness and voluptuousness, while her 
ayes received additional charms from very fine eye-- 
lashes. To all these accomplishments Tayla add«4l« 

.XX d 3 
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great propriety in hermanners, sensibility and jgrace ia 
all her movements ; and though a tif ack, she would- 
have been considered as a fine woman even in Eutope. 

Ali-Sonko bought her of a Moor, when she was only 
nine years old ; her parents were foulhas, and faer 
ebon colour was intermingled with a lively ted ; iter 
husband had brought her up from that age^ and loved 
Tier rather as his child than as his wife. 

Anna Rouba, the other favourite, was twenty-seven 
years old. Her face was round, her nose rather short, 
her mouth tolerably big, her lips thick, and her «yes 
full of vivacity ; she waslai^ge, and weU proportioned^ 
very fat, and always gay and full of laughter,' on 
which occasion she displayed teeth of the most beauti- 
ful whiteness. 

Tayta inspired tenderness and love, wMIe Anna 
Rouba excited sentiments of joy atld pleasure. They 
hardly ever quitted ♦Aii -Son ko, but lived very' friendly 
together; emufating each other in attentions towards 
their old husbai)d, and mutually anxious to render his 
life at Once happy and agrwable. 

I could, however, plainly perceive that Tayla was 
the favourite. Ali often spokd of » her to -me In the 
most affectionate manner ; lie delighted also in shewing 
me three fine children, which he had by her, and the 
youngest of which was only a year old. 

I generally visfted Ali-Sonko every day, and I often 
carried with me some presents for his two favourites. 
Whatever was the most valuable was always preserved 
for Tayla: of this preference, however, Anna Rouba 

2 



did notai^apJIfaloiiSy and AU-Sonko was much de« 
lighteoT at iii.y conduct. 

Oathe evening of my departure from Albreda, where 
Aii-^nko resided, I went and passed two hours in his 
company, and I found him, as usual, with his two 
favotiirites. 

At the nloment I was about to take my leave, they 
drew me a side^ and both of them made me a present. 
Tayla gave me two little ear-rings, which weighed three 
drachmts ; Anna Rouba gave me a piece of white cloth, 
8tnpe4 with blue, the cotton of which she had carded 
and 3pun herself, and six Kolla nuts. 

1 accepted these marks of friendship with pleasure 

and gratitude \ and after I had embraced them both, I 

perceived, by their silence and their expressive looks, 

that there was still something which they wished to say 

to me ; I therefore asked them if they were desirous of 

'.communicating ! any thing' else. They hesitated, and 

appeared ashamed to answer me. • I however succeeded 

in persuading them ,to disclose whatever it was to 

^hich they seemed to attach so much importance : it 

proved to be forty pounds of salt beef, which they were 

instructed to request for Ali-Sonko. 

The reader will easily conceive that this requisition 
was not denied ; I sent immediately my interpreter on 
hoard, with a note to the Chevalier de Track, who 
commanded our corvette^ This gentleman complied 
ivith my demand, and I thus satisfied two handsome 
African women, and the regent of a negro kingdom, 
who expressed himself as being tnuch gratified by^ Ais 
last present which I made him. 
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Tliis little event display? the nature and character of 
these men, whorn we can certainly never thoroughly 
know, unless we treat them with friendship, and even 
^with a degree of indulgent kindness. We must never 
forget in our concerns with thero, that they are yet far 
removed from our ideas of vanity and pri^Ie ; that we 
may cultivate their esteem at a vcpy little expence; 
and that those tilings which they do not possess, how* 
ever trifling they.vay be, are often considered by them 
ftf of tha hi^est knpoFtance, andl.arc repeivedTi^ilb 
gratitudct jf offered at a proper tune. . , ; , - 

While speaking of Tayla and Anna Rouba, botb^of" 
whom iiyrenB* formed £ar ptesu&urfty^I.. shaj[l m^tkera.f^w 
observations on the €ai:nation ct^loiir of. tbff- iB$grP!39¥< 
which our Europeaa painters ba«e-ai^ver |^t (baen afakn 
jaistly to delineate. ...... ;•;] i, -h / .o 

I often contemplated with great attention, yomUg' 
girls of tbirteen and fourti>en^ ^^eats^.'ol^ rwfaiidi: i$iilhe 
finQ$t era of tbeir beauty, ^m) btillmt^ icompj^iUima* 
and I easily f^y.the diifficuUy of «(Kf r^^siAg^t>^t^itbe' 
pencil that equals v^gutar, ai^d Yeket.hLacJs^ wfttcb.diA- 
tinguishes the skin of the negroes-and negressea in their 
flower : of yoaU).' » .• > :!'. 

I will even venturato say^ that this; black ia limpid; 
for at the age above mentioned > we may beheld a livdy 
rose colour, that is perceptible through the natural 
ebon tint, which i&4^eitber sombre nor dQli;.it is>«m- 
mated by their vivacity and .vital fluid;, and^heit a 
young negres^t experiences any .teinler or' lively, sensa* 
tion, the blush which overspreads her cheeks ia imme- 
diately perceptible. 
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H€»r fiice, tSycmgh bl&ck, is adorned and enlivened 
by a teltder and s ft carnation 5 her Wood may but 
p^PC€4v^<I to* circulate with ardour, and the vital 
principle tjteath'es through every pore of her body, 
which, at flvelirsl moment of beliOjding, appears to be 
uaerely a siiffcdow.' • '. 

Between the age of twelve and fourteen, a handsome 
female loiof, Fbulfaa^ or Manding, when' she is tall, 
well inefl^^ active, and supple^ and pafticuki^ly when 
ih^ has ofrfy a natural degree of obesity, preleofts a 
new species of beaitty^ Which is altogetheir unknown in 
Eurdpe. 

, Her fine^ laige, and expwjssive «ye» breathe berteyo- 
lenc:^' goodness, softness, and voluptuousness ; they 
daxt forth with ineffable ingenuousnesif the tays of 
' liealth and love, and it is impossible not td fe^l thett 
effects; . • ' '■ .-„•■■ 

' The ti'aiidsorai& young negresses have a fine, formed 
mouth, ^d of a moderate size ; in youth this mouth is 
alwuys dressed in smiles, and displays teeth, whkh are 
small, Tegular, and of the most beauti^l pearly white- 
ness; 

The care of preserving their teeth is ti regular and 
piinralei9t custoin, which the negresses perform every 
day.; the' small brancB of a juicy shrub,, the end of 
which is shaped like a brush, and which they call sokiof 
serves them to keep their teeth in a state of the greatest 
cleanliness. They rub them slowly and softly with the 
sokio, and when they speak or perform any occupation, 
thi% little stick, is placed in a corner of the mouthy 
like some people place a tooth-pick or a flower, 
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These youog negresses, when Ihey are welt made and 
properly shaped| have a small head of an 4)vai forra, 
and rather incliaing to rotundity ; the neck is straight, 
long, and xi^eW rounded; the lines, from the neck to 
the shoulders, back, and breaU, are extremely grace- 
ful ; their bosoms, which are generally very full, aw 
oeyerthele^s wM defined, properly separated, and 
possess such firmness, that their extremities^ instead o£ 
having a tendency to xiescend^ an inclioed sather to an 
opposite direction. 

Jbme ivho knagiiie tiiat i)aok« or ahade» «r black, 
are mili^Aeni to designate in painting a yMag itiid' 
b#«dsonie iM)giesa» (kaiiw BO conreet idesi of kerchanm,' 
the msr» Jih«mse«aaihMK \Mk iIm* caa>Batioii ;} and as 
we say in £uf<^, when epeakiog of a beavtiM cola* 
plauoji «hat lib M a flMKttue oi liliiet and ^nm^'^mt 
may say, when describing the coflnplcadon ofaR'AfdOft 
boeiity, tbatfit t&«a iiniob of ebony aadnMea«i' T' 

. . /".•• •.: ,jr • 

Doubtless the negroes poaess some of those Vices 
and defects which dishonour civilized Europe; ^tfiey, 
like ourselves are not perfect, but siill theyaWTrec 
from the errors of egotism and avarice. 

In Africa, hospitality is a general virtue, and misen 
are not to be fqund in the whole country. 

I did not see a single individual among the negroes, 
whose passion was to heap up gold, silver, or any other 
valuable article, and who denying alike themselves and 
others, live senseless and naked, in the midst of \fe9\tik 
and superfluity^ 
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f n fact, tliis mean vice of avarice; this lingular, ec« 
<:entnc, arid indetinabTe pat^sion, which delights in tb€ 
privation of every enjoyment that flatters human na-* 
euro; this |ridiculous and absurd propensity, which 
renders the existence of a wealthy man equally mi- 
serable with the poorest wretch,* is yet happily un- 
known in that part of western Africa which 1 visited^ 



*]Che general propensity of man for every thing that 
t;9 sinsMai:^ and their inclination for >the marvellotfl, 
ate;. sncsbji that they would rather adopt a thing, pro- 
vJEflt^Jt be i&urpiising, ths^n examine whether it be 
po9aii>lek.: 

s /Ikfh fhi&'peca]isLT penchant of the human mind, that. 
lia;^;b^iienrjsdvtho existence of a. race of white negroes, 
which they.' really belief's to be found in Africa : they 
have assigned them a place in the centre of this con* 
tinent, where they assure us they exist us a nation. 

.Voltaire, wjio was more anxious to amuse than to 
io^jtJ^uct,. appears to have believed in ^his i^ace of white 
ne^fOifiSg of which he speaks under the .name of Albi- 

* And more SO, Uy the beggar is not* harraS%d with 
th^ dre^ of thieves, and the anticipations of ruin» 
wbkh eternally rack and. torment the heart of the 
miser^ The present moment is his own, and he is I'eck- . 
less about the nexti whether he lives or dies* — Edkon 
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lios; •he rtgAtdt them 'as a variety "oT 'ft 6 Btimai 
•ptscies; ** they 8re,'*'says he ** stnal) ifi statur^ their 






• This name was, T believe; originafty ^ivei^ t^y tbi 
IVnrtiigtiese, to those irAt^^ Mows iK'hose colour does boI 
l^seiiible that of Europeans, but is similar to tliieit d 
iiiilkv xiT to the hairs of a white horse. As thc*accotiin 
given by M. Oolbeny, of this singular variety of tbi 
kmnan species, is at once brief and unsatisfactory, tne 
rtoder will not "perhaps be displeased, *at a moYe detiife^ 
a!iM) 'Circumstantial aecount, of this truly ttstoiiisffiifg 
phenomenon. 

The skin of \ht Albino is covered with a kind f^V/tl 
white down, which is not, however, so coropai^rtB^O' 
Conceal the* skin. * The glands penis is'perfcfctly'fllSrK; 
Bkc' other negroes, and is in fact tKe onTj^ bliilS^liiVlf 
About them. Their eye brows afe perfeb'tty' Wik(l,*Sfi5f 
also their hair, which is seven or eight ihdhes'13l5f> ^r 
father curly; a peculiar circumstance'is;'tHiit*tf8rVf4} 
lids are bblongorin ttie fofm of acr^sderf^, j^tl?T88r 
points turned down. Their eyes are red;^'"^^*!!©^^ 
that" they can hardly see any object Vfufing'**rt^ flay; 
they cannot eiidure the rays of iafi, ffhd^/tfil^iifSi^. S? 
distinct vision except from the lunar light. -'<i»«>"*' 
. In the J&umd de Pijfsiqite for Mri^h^^yy^^A.^Wc- 
quetnare, has given an accdUnt Y>f ''it>vlOTe4i«te^|iiv 
who wari born at Dominica In l?5^,'if ^6hf^k*^»aiJ? 
**She has all the features ot the fte^fcJe*/ i^^H&f 
those of Lower Guinea ^ and her hair, her eye*^i!wv 
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coloor is milk white, their eyes arc red, ftnd unable to 
end-ure the day light* thextifore, they ^an see Gjoljp 



saem 
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aiul cye»Li Aes, are-the ^kaiae i& «very respect, exc a pt ihe 
colour* Her hair though a kind of fine short wooip 
is fair tiid her eye-brows as well as lfH*cye^ladhe9,'areof 
a 5^1loivibh pale culaur. < The colbiit'of her skin it 
a 4cad white; her cheeks* lips, nose, and' fiber san- 
guine parts, liave a slight tiot of red,' which becomei 
stronger when she is affected. with' Itvellftcst or ieaiy 
Her ^yei a»e lung; the pupili approach or soinetinMNi 
recede from each other, n. ith a eominuai ^nd '■ involija^ 
tary <iao(<ott ; she is weak4>iR not tli^t sighted. Ligli^t 
iadmgreeable to hcr« and tovandt ntgbn she^ceb nokh^ 
better* oor f^rtfaar, thaii othctrs; • Site has a'timid*tur,'^ 
Uift Toice* and t^asauU o( ^gie^ i^ek« ; iyilt her skiir 
is^not soft lik<i.that'of the negroes* 'Her parents -havt 
had sevei^l black children; but-k>is said, that a^i 
older poe, who was boihi w^to^ >^sntuaUy (became 
blacker as be grew u[h ftud aftot assisnled the col<Ktf 
af.ihe Cabres* ' ' :.» i iv •] . i 

Tbe'hiie George Whitfield, >bn»ightia;fcniale Aldi^ 
AO from' : America, who was bagphewl^ about as a* 
curiosity. , • 

The K:ttrio«s.aod scientrfie vcader will) I doubt not^' 
be grotiied hy the 'following interesting particulars, 
extracted from the Aipine Historian M. do Sausst}re; 
they relate to two boy Si at Chamouoi who were called^ 
Albinos* ' ' . ; 

VOL. ir» . X e 
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^fing tfce itight; itf fact, thrs extraordmafy rto^fi of 
ftien, ftfb-di^tingiilsrfied i>jr a variety of smgtUart.'pcca^ 
lianties/' 

yL Wn <'.ia>»iNi>ii mil.! irii^i«,#^<*^4— ti.i..,H,i ihiiiiiiiii nil,. / 

»^ ' . ^- ■.; -.:' . . . » ,. ♦ii.* ,'3".* 

4. VTImb older, wbo «« .at the end of the. yea; ^7^^^/ 
^(}u(^ tmoly oyr one mad twenty y;ear$ of age, b^ a 
4ulii \o9)f% vtithi Ijps.^ioewliat .tluck, .i»at nothiii^g el$a 
|(it^i»..fj(atMT9# to di^i^uish bm from other. pep|ple# 
^l)9^:oM|er w>a ■, i^ twa . yiear^ ypunger, is father a more 
9g^eeable figui^; he is gay and sprightly, adod sceflia 
-ji)Ot iQ vrant wil. Sut Uielr e^^ are not hlue, the iris 
is<^ a vety^tUttiiicC fate CQloar: the pupil too when 
titiw^ m- th« Jighl/i^affia decidedly i^; iwrhich 9^nQa 
to idj^«IMttc>>rate| jihal . tbo inleriar. metnbrajwrs^ari; ,^9* 
•ptiyeil <^. itfve uava^aod of thatblacjc nuco^imtfar^ 
jtiiati(hQuM line Clem* Th^ir hair^theix.c^ erhfO|a[s^ j^i;^ 
c|)l»e*la$h«s». the dawA upon iheir skii^ wj^a|j^4<>>^^^ 
'mifm»f «f thp jiMQi^ fierfccl mlJh wliite.^QJi^r^fwil 
taty £f)e i tot their hair i> aawp/ a.HkUa^ jc;ifV..^i|d 
has growa pretty strong. Jhe^r sight* tPQ^ is^if^eii^^aft 
at)re9gtheiiedr though. diejT lB;xagg>'''i^teio j^r^j^j^ ||ieir 
arersioa .for ^ iigbt^ #od half, shut , their ,fgrfM^ .to 
give themselves a more extraordiuaiyappeacMu^ .J^V^ 
those who, liha me, ha^ra se^ai tbc^ iP: d^ijjpfiuicy, 
bcfore.t^ey wpre tato^d to. this deceit a|i4 arif^pi^^.t^^ 
fe«t|)tt)plf! ctoe to Chaiaau^i» to ma^ tbif . i^ili^tMtioia 
xiol*a profil»bletatham>9aa:at^!(t4hatth6ii;(h^y.iviereao 
litlle desirous of exciting tha curiosity of jitrapg^9». that 
they hid themselves to a^'oicl^uch ; and it was oecessai^ 






to ;Ali>-jujuxljnLiiel a<tgfr4ft4h<M»^.-N<»w 4h c y co ul dJig 
prevaikH) on to allow themselves to be inspected. It 19 
i^sp wefif'kiioWn' at Gfiamounf, fHil when'th©^ w*ie*6f 9 
prfep^r 'awe, " tlfry w'eiu; uhaliW^d'dttehd ft^^tftt^e lik» 
iha bth*6f chiidren at' thesame* ag^; and^'thet oiJIe of 
tfie^r ancles maiti tanned tlietri 6*tt fcf ^h»fiiy, af^aUi*n^ Uf 
'ftfc^; \thtn 6^hffrs were' ca{^Wc of 'ghittiii§'\i"siibftlsfteii<» 

■^''^'1- afe'ftfcrtford om^/ii(^ri,-4hat-4*<^rfii^'<!^slt>dr 
'iUUe Siyiro Iklls as true 'ATOft?osr^fo^ If iMfy'Udd %SttW9 
Wtc'k lipkj'dntf'lflat' iTases'^^(^'W««4riil«e *ii*gftte«/-itis 

^MfMl^'mi^siM^eiikM ^pl^i»t)n/^iLnd ihe'oa* 
4%6t^«Pt4^!t&i¥'^'^-?t cfveh' difflmish^'^^hbi sil^ngt-hj^bm 
■^tfcJ^'^iiit" aJHf Aii 't?o^mMni^<yn ^f Hhe ^ -ftamrfes. iijo* 
^M^ WiV^ a^l^'^^rtR^Vll!^ ittlfe^lniMMy ^tt-iixis* d^gro«« 1 
^«tn^%?l3^ifl^le«s\*tr)^f^fi} aHH^B*>*fe^<ll)U to*ndtw 
^tri^'^fpt?^ «\rf t^ife 'ciW^staftiJe^M^tK^fe^WChlii^oiiifi; 

^'Ih^^fa'ili^MHfialTjiy' ay vantsi^ ^Hti^lkP^ iclatt«tt tuidl 
^^t \^W/'(>rHfidf¥iithatispfetres(,'4eh**mttt«i Albinos; 
"'i^*'^^iyhbli^fcdHirt*>fes^nts th'^-iainte' afriieaivwhcc oft;?*; 
*^8^cf^MWi i^HfuA^fttices Vatfed, #0 Way at ilist di«c6v<jf 
"feMftVg?tJetalMaWw90m^'yetatioft>^ which that «ppeaH 
%86d"h4s ^ WtWVrtftiwb' <^tts^9 ; b\>t wlfen a fact is so sin- 
*^lafindsy'Ti^di^n'''giVe«%ut Htfte fecc^e.to cortj^- 



felly pWiffe ; kHifi^^fttiiotiir tew|fHHerfwlHctpftia^r4bftt^*i 
tmresrt 'mi&^' n ^iy diffltfwit to vorify (hnw by whlA " 

we attempt to expkiiu it. I at first imaeined that 
this disease might be referreu to a particular sort- 
elf organic debility*; '^hat a fefaxation of <he fympfi^tVcf 
vessels withiii the eye might feiiflel" tlieglbbulci'eift'by 
bio6d,'to enter too abu'ndahtly Into the iri^, tlii'^tfev'i" 
end even into' thfe retfrta, which might oc<^asloi4'^h'M''ml-^ 
iicss 6f the iris" and the |Tiipi!: ' Tli6 "feAftfe^'Mifity' 
s<*ejned also to accoirnt fof 'thcittoleratle§'6^*W^ H^^fit^,^ 
aSid for the whiteness ^f thfe hkir? *But A'U^fh^d'^MW 
ffolojiist; htt Btuifienbdth, professor in'iKie IMtyet^ft^' 
otGutt'inocnV who has made manjf pV^oWndf^'tt^eVvJt-* 
tioWs 6nfh^ orga'ns?<jr ?ightj hritl"fi'is-'H5fis?<f^rtU^i?<a'^ 
jrreA't aUeiTt.oh tlife Albrn64 Of<=dHa6le<rtf?,"iftfrtfie^^^ 




o[/portintifii-i '61 ISbsi'^i'vlBg "ttts'^'rffitti 




bis. I 




state, lie obiicrve:, thst^^P^ Pontius, in bis I'rea- 



t ended Albi no peopicj or white negroes., 

t^se oe (jqloT^ibus QculQrum, long ago remarked, tnat if|, 
blqe pjQs, the, interior inembranes were less abundantly 
proyided with this black mucus, and wcr© therefore 
in Qr^. sensible to the action of light. This sensibility. 
©£J^l\]i|i{.eye^ a^ees verywejl, says M.,Blumenbacrfi,. 
\vifh j^<pi^tU^ people, during their long twilight; while, 
oiirt^^ Q^Qptirary, jhe deep bjack^n the eyes ,of negroes,^ 
ena^e^ tJ)ei^to suuport the sp^ndor of the sun's beams 
iiiXjiiQ tplrijd.zpne* As to the cofipecttoi^ between thU^ 
re4,.colour of the eyes, and the whiteness of the ^kiii 
a^d(]^a[^,.,t;^ej;ame l^med physiologist says, that it is^ 
o;^Y,^)^j^milarity,,9f. structure, consensv^ ex ^imtlihij 
^^e .^abricc^f, (He asserts,, that this black .ro^ctis Is ^ 
%1^4 >9P^7ji^ ^^^^^^f*^^ cellular substaiiee» w)iicfa,has 
»J««^W» .%od..^es^Js contiguotis to it^m ^^^t^^! 
^^f^ J, : like the iosidc pf ihp eye» the iskin.oif: i^gfWj^j 
4pii}potted palate of several dprni^stic, f^mmals,. |8fe.\frhtij, 
l^^,j he ^ys, that the colour of the. Jk%ir |5?»if ra}|jjrij 
corr^ppnds with that of the iris. , • , 

.** ^t the very time that M. Blmnepba^]^, w^ ^^^] 
thi$| memoir to the Royfi Soaetyof Qpttriigen, "Vj^^ 
B^l^ ^^Tg^n to the. hospital of jMilan, a pupU Qf .^q, 
ce^^rat^d anatomist Mascatr, published in the Ofum/ij^ 
%((f,j?< iMi/^, I7f4p, a very interating m<)|&oir ^. 
... % e S ' 
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'^-'^ThWe'^kf^ tk'^k tfit^i ^^ li^totffdiidAfncs^^he 
as thare are Crettas ivt the y8tliits^i4Mitiieyi^|ue 



-•• WRietf H^'rfeYnotistWfcs,' by dissection, '^ktifekmeblcK- 
' VajjTQf' <H^'aJ b.t' the' hc^pitai of M^an; ^ it|AiImc^ry 

'^irlg temarkkBle'by the tjticomrrtott 'whitfeiiys»^<>^;iitbfi 

*^ '[iJkih^or'tM hfdi^, tJf' the beard; 6jld of all^AeOth^incQ. 

" '\tteSi pirii b£ the body. M* Bu22i; \vh:a had feng^dc- 

^"^ ^ed^ah' b^ortanity of dissecting sux^h a:'Stfii9i;Gt^ ^ai- 

mediately seked upon this. Ue fotind' t)ieirfs!t>£;itlijS 

' ey^s, pWtectTy T^tiite, ahd the. p,ttpil of »' res* >dblou£. 

^ 'Th^ eyes iverc dissected. with the gteateM j*>KiWej<Are, 

^ ^ fhdwttre found ,entirjdy destitute of tliatjbkick{4ii(feiii- 

^' .Wane ivhich.aUiatomists call th^ uvea4>ie.v»^ktti to 

^' be. $e^. etthjbr behind the' iris;. of ittid^rF^itb^^mtina. 

"^ ^ \\l^tiMJQ t£ec^, thece «ras ouly found -thj^^borQldi^oat 

,cS(tremeVy thin, « and tinged of ..a pale, red 40k^^ by 

*' ' vessels fkkd With dij^coloured blod<i.' 'Wl»«l^wei^ moEe 

'^ '.^xtragrclinacy,. the ski n^ . wheii. detochitrf fronof. diHSVcnt 

' ' part»fpttW, body, seemed also- entirely divei?tad>x>ftthe 

' rete mucosuni : 'maceration.,<lid Ucit-disitrover^-lheiilfeast 

v^tig^ ^f- this^ .notxvenimkhe. wrinkles of tha>iLbdotlien^ 

where it is -most^bundant and tiK)%t .tisible;. .' . 1 3 

"^'Mwfiuaai likewise^ account&'foc the whitetr^ssif^ the 

ikiu and of the hair, froia the ftbsenc^^oLthe teteonu- 

* cosuJB^-^whiGh^iccowling.to hira,. gives the «iolQur'ii the 

"cuticle^ and' to the hairs IHiit ai^ 'icatl^e4i:oYa^ it? 

Among^other proofs of. this opinion, he alleges a well- 
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r .JdwwitftictjMhat, fC the skin of the bUckesf hqrj^^Bo 
T '«cadesnt4Hy\tkstroy£c| ^juv anjj part of 4he, bf?fly,.^^h« 

-: .vhiLteyr.beQau^ ttie rete mucosuin^ which tip|;Q^ jp^o^ 
.'tfeaftySy^is/neYe^ rjegeiie rated with the skin^ /.TJ?^ P^9^^" 
-^.ait9t^ cause of diQ wHitetiesa of .Albii^os^ suiU the c^U)ur 
' '<rftheiE .eye«, seems therefore gretty evideatly to^de- 
-- ..i9^nd|Q(n/.the;ahseace of the rete mucospm :1 h^t.^'at 
;v'.;isitheirew*)te caujef ; . • . . , n 

.1 •.'l» 4h^. first place, it $ecm3 probable, tfea.t* mea^ af- 
. o^ ibc^.-witji J ibjs ipfiVmity form! no disUhcf 5pecies>;- for 
-x;*ifi»?y/;are ^produocd from parents that have dark, skim 
Gi ^ad Uacb ( f y^9v. W.ha.t is it then- thjil de§tigys. thyette 
.15. jimcosiimiiasiVicfi p^r$ons? M.^ Buzzi relates a si ngji far 
n- IfeOt^j wbichijSti^rnA; to. throw ^h^ «ame \igpi pn.;thts 
Y«: subject I 
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A.wqwjLWof l^IjUn, n^med'Coleogoi; KaB.sevep j^ns, 

ii 'Tfccf. tw>i«^eWc§t.,had ^brpwn hair and. black eyes; thfe 

3.! three next had, ^yhi^te skins» white haii*, and red eyes ; 

i?,. t(h& 'two, last re^qmJblcd the two eldest. It was %aitl 

,/; jtfeat this.woman* duripg the , thVee' pregnancies that 

produced th^ Albinos^ had a continual and immoderate 
. •-' ' .' ' " ■ ■ • • .. ,4 , 

^ appetite f0r .railk, y^l^icb slie t^ok m gireat (juantities: 
-. but that .when she^was >*'iith child of the gther four. chip* 
'♦r Mreij^ bhehjad i><;>suchdei>ire. It is not however a^cer^ 
;:. taaied>..tba^ this preternatural appetite was not itself 
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languishing; capable kovrerer ^j|g«citealing» ootiWi^ 
^oBcHry bttlibkLCkchildmn^^u • - ♦ i v:] ;.,•.». -J.V 

linevef' osw^ iift Africa, but tvo^iidbrjdiiBl&^aiSbcteftf 
vf'nk mbit^otiis; or.ibe.%hkedifite&se.. ciQn!ei\tm.a^WB^ft(i 
about tbiitjijteftR^Qld.;. bis pfuifjitay >»^-iycr« rcalviuhi^ 






,4. - . . '^ 



the..^^cct.|9C a.cirrt^lvi^erAal disease, w^ich. d|?B^pjg^ 
tlv9;X;ptc^lAHC0i5Uin,|0,f |th^ children. beforc.birUb. ^ .pj „:j 
** The Albinos of Chamouni are also the offspri^g-j^fi* 
p^ei^ts, >yi|h 4ark ^<wi|>» and black, ej^s,- T^ey.,ba|e 
th^ee fiste^S: by the, same father apd m^t^ry^^ycbon^; 

of: p, M^k .l?r,pwn, aiyi f}^ Jjajr, .al^o^. .blacj|. J^^.. 
aii5 fiaidi. fepj^ev^fa: tQ be ftU afflj^W. }vi|^v%i!?eaj^. 

« When the lads are roarrie/^i, J;t wi]J. ,^,ipi^j|s^ tpi^ 
©feSRVfi b^w . tbe ?yes pf , t;bejr phijflf^ m}\\,^^Jqrvf^ 
T]i^e»fefimuXy/ou\d J^ pf^til;|l|^a^lyp;4^ci;^i^^,pf |I^£ 
were married to womeji like fJ||i|?ffi§?lYfi«.;,B 8#^h<yio 
fapl^; :Q9?i%nsation : §eeB>s,[ to.bfi ,ro 
roeiii>baH,apiq9g, in^n j.f^ite.fiw^jqf JWii«nf vftPiftllP// 
ofi^feaipt^ni,. th(9;pfle Jttewi-il^ Vi:'^^%«perMu%.>r^ff 
,oijQ;by JJ/^lye^us, ai^alfn^^all tbe. jjijs^^nffl^firft}^ 
5iiig,^|ar^:prftdupjti,qfts, .have.. .b^;0f,:;Owrj i^^Xwi U,ki 
.kn9^yPy,.hQwpvcif, th^l t^e;arp x^i^p^fif^m^^a^imnb 
m^^^ffgci^. yi jfe.tMf ,^ife^fie,^d tMtth«fie mq^js , ,p«>fni 
peffiiate ifefW^v^Si to J ©«ias»>, M c J«ya>' , Ai ?mw»^ > 



This unhappy being was imliecne^'-^tncbwcllkttd ^jnt(»«^\ 
ver^ 'wc^idce hiu1> imi^teadyr ttttpi; ]ii& ^ead: ihovi^ uqiauciiils 
boaioiii,j>a«(i'he'«As uiiabl0'to«nduM.|heiIigbt:; but iie ' 
ea^mritifti »:ver^g<io(^ aprpetitei: and waft>^i[d'. of iUut:. 
wofnent*_ ^ 

The other was a girl about seven 3'ears old, .also in a 
shitdO^lA^igiibr ami' imbecility, but yet !ess irifinn than 
the male AHifn'cv; her father arid motlicr were- both 

blr^ksii'^ '■' -■■ '■'■'' :■-''■' ^ ^ ' 

^J^^^^'it the^jllage of »Pyi4iarh, n^ar Vlnttf-m-, '4 1 
y8iMi^>^^rb'^tl<4h:<:<(*n^' yeart' bl^i 'wht)se xihdWkMyt-' 
a^arfa^^ i^iii^ ij'f-a^ptile' xthhe, slightly tt^etui'etl. \Vif R - 
yc^^vfr'. •lifi't'^^tHrs^ female enj^yWP'nhtj b^s* i^taU ^ot' 
hWWi|*9*h^wii^>i^^rtyi'-bacl bivck" hait^,; •w<iony'tei^.'» 
crisped ; her eyes were ^ua^, her sight vecy gootf,^attd* 

CflWjdA*^ as-tt ^ ArftWto. ' ' ^ ''•>■• i " 

-Wfe SWWP^hl^HfeTofe f ^a^^e 'Ib^^e' chlWl*b- pr^o^litf^ 
wfiteh^vd^»^ 3eilj«j«(#U-»4HWlve^it05'aWftC?6 of \<h?te • 
Tif^^/Jte'^IWtfi'flairi <^Y^d'fei1Wp>l(i'Wtitl^J nArftely,>th^t 
irP^y ^i«*t«'^f "t^eMflrtc-k^rsf 'hio^J^f AfHca, sohKi 
c*fts^l b4?lWrtl3^^'tinisitp4Wihtd, 'h&yo bpe¥hted in ^ilrdi* ' 
d«rt?«gi^i«ett«(««l,l^<fei^«; ttWd^f*»t*'^^<^ h^iltgSj'- wM^, - 

o^^iiittHi v^^it0''e&loa»v ak^^arcr totally • de^lti^ te ^tr 
strength and vigour. 
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Th*re niny be seen on the bahlii? of tfc« ^en^giil z 

King*fi flshof, only two inches long. This isachal-tn- 

^tif little bird, on account of its beautiful pi tfmage^ 

ku^ tiotKing equals th^ agility and quic1cnt5>s of it* 

.morion, . ' ' * • * 

All the breast, the belly, and the untTef patft of the 
feiil; df this fascinating creatyte are of a find sorrel 
rod f the throat is a brilliant white, ahd afi The upper 
jmrt of the body is a deep ceruleanblue: the hcadii 
greeh' and'glis'te^s like a fine Wsterti ''ein^alfl ? st'lhe 
thd6Y'the*"wiit<>s there are a' few Lladt Tcathers. ' ^ -'• 
•• ThxibeAlc of' this* ext^uisite bird, rs * cxth^fnt^jr *t* 
•ifid'lbTi^er ihan'ltH bddy; it may be'seen flili^'dWir 
th^^x^ttteh^f'Htb'Sen^gaTrrt alw-ayi-KovehaPneklr ^ 
bfehlrt, tfrid ii lintfehslii^fy in Woilonr; 'IfpevpVtuiflf fe 
frt)iti ^lafc'e' {6^ jffiie,-'*ffntf nei%rrc^tstittfin)j'tHe^lMe 
day. , .iM>i);i>ja\t^b 

-»mii^fiittS^Wffltf^tt*iffi^^^^^ 

Aiding' •'tbe''iJvM^^*hi^ 6f'^i^'^Vi>?er. Alrff^l^Mefi «!** 

Jlf^'^-^IHavfe«!Irte^e's^t;^'>ft'4s'Very^tfl:ti^«fiai^ 

defatigaW^'aiJeha«i?^3«'tJrrf;'U%TW^i#t^fyV!r*i''«* 

\o VjikUun « lot h'/^* I i!: ' .i:vjsd IjjIb ^Ist^ 



f I K^^.'kj 



,l*)Ai ->>jb yMii'j-! io )(*.b j1'i,*o , y'iJ«- hi^^: ii'>j{njolti i:i«i> 

and even gluttonj(,^^/Ml ^-bf'cltii^i^i^bliattrdi^Vtk^'^ii^ 
satisfied with such a paucity of food^ that| in a manner 



of speaking they may be said to eat scarcely any 
thing. 

When a n^ro courier is informed, that \^ \n\l be 
sent on some journey across deserts and ainfr^iquented 
coun^rjes, which will occupy in going and coming a 
iiumber of days, i^ is wonderful to see, the qifantity of 
meat, bread, and liquid, which he will devour irrevious 
to: his departure. 

After having gormandized enormously; after having 

swi^Uowed six or eight pounds of solid foocj, anddrj^njs 

three, or four bottles of wine, a negro will set off gaily, 

carrying with himouly a pound of gum, a little parchicd 

millet, and some ounces of a very inferior, hand meatT 

jelly, composed of three quarts of nuitton juice, and 

one quart of g^m. These scanty provisions fuf^sl^es 

him with a daily subsistence, not excee^ij^g four ounc^, 

v»)o^l^ be travels perhaps ten and ,evcn twelve hfi^^rf 

«uc/C9s^ively, and will keep at this rate for £vc ^fld ^ix 

^ays together. ^. ^ 

:nJk}» ^n>e, ,th|^ whe^i these couriers retjurny tl^r ji)eU 

Mf^^ f^< ^Jtber Slat and sun^, but slill .^ej. are gf^y^ 

i^tiye,^ a^^ pileasi^d,^ and do. not ii^ t^^ l<a&t,appew ^ 

^: i^^^Mi flM^toined cith?y hunger or iatigu;?*. . 

\VhejA th^ nogroe^ are; compelled to. suhqaLt to a .spare 
diet, after having indulgjed lor a numbet of days in 
|9od living and gluttony* they ly« a large girdle round* 
their stomach and belly ; each day of scanty diet, they. 
!^/^P^c|^, this jirdle ,s^ili inoce^ .aod^tbey assert, that# by 
^bi^ijap^n^ they :Can pass three .dayy o^' ^oIhI; aWi^PM 
^Sf^th^^^xgerkiKiPg tto leaf t i»l^^ ^ 



M4 GOIBEJlRT*S TRAVCtS 

The fcad^ has already ^*en ti^e Moon RDd ncfiroa* 
nvc'^eigrit Gays upon ^ merely tbrc€ ounf es ,of gUA 
p^rdiem; and that during the whole oT tVis Viiid ah- 
StcoiiousRess> their in a Uh aaJ v igo ur were aaimpatied« 

gions of Africa to tfe9r^^liTf>(.ihe>b«f; ntrgc«tb %>^«y 
9^/Ni9 |(9i^9l|i]!M^(t^ncc^ fMid ia uiBdh>fora«iNLrietjfiof 

Mfp,«iqp« !>•• I— • ..? . r .* . "V . • ^ * '^ 

«il (|o.j&flt tilinAtio^ Mvyal^Mt deiBMMm.lii* «W 

cause both the tree and its fruit are to be foun44ll| 

tjfe ^t^&r^ tpri$! oi(m«A cOulinetit^ ; Ae. vno nlhktdvi^ of 
tbpse c^As^f; q^v«^ irhi€h.artive<ftt ,<nir« fart <ii rt <g» 
aflj5irrxtjJi9^ij||V^tj)jfc.4tty5 .jMn^vbflirij fitli.'Ci'heiti^ 

i}c?^ji?f'j"»SJbC9W*<re^«ld :*c^nif ite 4bs%ift . ii> --'''» 

h^^^^f^^i^^^iivigiiti ikk is do w 1^ Atpnt<M 

alftuit^ttU^'take pgts^- and Him cW. tb^^ 
calabash wifti 'art' MttM^^U^udt^ti^nif. lMi^:?«&icgftlMj' 
i'itry.aho JSii^ &€ pcu^p^i<». ittttf tiro^ig^ atyi ie ft f 
witb^reart 4cc^t:a<*y.>*' .. ^ ^ ./ '•: rt^-a ' ^- 

:';J»^cti -ktt cHUHnshes 6t mil jna^ ti^y «9e^t1ie»; 
AJf fntAgii'ltdt^ibt)|d vtrteh^Hs, dishes, plaf»,' g(»bletVc 
and bottles* I sa«W6!Mtf if such laqfe dimettslons, *diat * 
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tfioy'nti^tT>c very well emp)o)r^<l/iiistcadof. liibi»,C0f 
bWbink the /cet. 



l» W|IK1«<M»#>» 



Tk^ the «fi¥iroiH of ^tka Ub St f^ottb, ^dl te 1km 
woo^s cofiti^aaus to the GMBWa^ it .fovyii the g^reen* 

^rg£f di«i our blackbird ia Europe.' 

, ItU j»v«jyhfltidsoiM3 bird^ weA exftHUi^ CMttttofi 

"io this part of ^ric«, . Tbe body -ft weH «iM4e^ tb<s 

tai h itfUgi' MMi tho Wk, feet, aod iitik Mack t ^^ 

hm^^ti ^ ■: burxdidiad^ld hue, aiWI aU tfae reit at did 

f TlmtoUic idiathird it not merely klMglnaaryl H li 
*<Mlaito^ inM, 'but fltiii it it -to be 4o9m4 in Ainex t hi 
l^^ioiuHiy of <9kU»h a«d ia Cb«r af BUibottic. llkhwi 
.paopWii'whiai^^Miially atcaad th# Sawiat t6 y it thtiie 
^aveaataba awfiiet of Ca&ta^ teva often bratigbt 
>ttetiSbi9dfrM}kb dofb^t WMwar aaaof ;a iaA^y 
ouiMf, and wtbenviiar ebaaaaiil afatfcct^Aila; - 

eSUfeat ai# n^kaift otbar tiitciit W tMiAa Ia Akicm^ 
vMdii ^Kbaariaa abaagt Ibaiir f^lsiafr ; aad ir 1^ e£- ;, 
^bilfibdN vamaat ^My dining fiie wlbt^r; and 
-e pli aelyAiaek wWa tbtetmoater tett. -• 

€aBa#9tda2ba>Mo«ftb^of^i|iyv there rimy ^ seen Hi 
Ms part of. Afrka, a greet auoiber of cbacitajiig Stfle 
bMalar^sarioit)^ speeieiB ^^belf^pkimage' is ttot so nirb 
a^;t^ii06e;of<Amarieii;' but -they arcbctter made, and' 
tIiBir':farm$'«re mor#{>)e^sing aiid elegant.' 



«/i I 



. fc ■ *• 
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^.T^ ^pajTQw <if the Senegal i^ feathered likjC a.par«' 
tridge; its head and neck are covered with, a very 
briUtfliHied, like a cap and. collar* 

A imturaUst might foriQi at isle St. Louis, a mqa* 
priae^afidt aviai^ ^Mch W4»u)d be triply/ ai^irab^ in 
fiuTQpe^ niiile botany, wopld aflprd him aut^ployoieai 
jqiiid)yjCiiMiafta9(4if]^tefiasting^ . • 
*, 1 1 • • 



•>. " 



■*-•: 1* r.,' T ,: 



'" 'A\!iHk»^r»ffnn'Vfho inhabit the shoves of the Atkn* 
ti)[i pc«MiV 4uid> tiiose of large. and extenaivti^ riven, are 
#k!^llenl' and- able awimioers; tbe men, and eveft' the 
tipMded iiDnd'^tfbiUlrMi; sport in the waJtew in every roanoer 
possible, and seem to be as much in their element «• 
tite ll^h^Ultnlsel>€f.' 
' • U i^a ^er5^. amusing ^^t tosce the. yovtng Degmnei^ 
6^'J^ afl4 tm^ years ^olid^.batbin^iri4h^a&tf«« ><'i3)t 
good-humour, gaiety, and pilB^fhlneBat e^.tibeae tt\Mnm 
ikWint\)m^QMib\eywud'atiSb 'CanBcticfoaftuadmirR tiicir 
aftldMisS and'acti^ty whtkibathinglD^theycplAysikeiiteSf 
livcD/'titektf r«bey mb«nlf)«lteaHtelydbir><!^acfai Mwr's 
n^kv shotlto'S^'aiid'ibaciE?' diao^aafll rexima m^ong 
tlmcMnidef! vnHHfTy dm^iig! tthfarh tbiejy}awi«iody«riaii:«x^ 
Mftive t^pBfce; -apljear iiglBi#ait » distaM[ro,r<oalli|o4keir 
leDmrades, dive aseoosid tiii»$(iaBd ahottli^iaAsKifQ^p*' 
l^aritttnongst those they iiad qnLktedu {) - r. >^.'T • *- 

Tlii^ fkooity which the n^roea possBSSyioilirenndaifig 
» long 'tiiaiiQr imdeE water, ia vary finonsittile te their at- 
tempts at thieving i; ithey thus appfoarbiYiesselsy barks, 
or ihallppS) which BreoDtwellrgitatiM^dlDapd Ihero, 
pilfer whatever they want^ escape with it, and swim an* 



^ t t * 
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der Ji!v4tet to i eortsWc?t^l«^ distWnce, UtftrreUhfty te^ift 
the .shor^. '^- • 't ■ • . • s - >' .-^^ -^ 

But these able, and inti^epW i^wkirtneW oftew tf^ofriL 
services whith th<?y dl^iieedayfe, or'ddltfd'petfotim A 

When tfee sea is very 'W><Jgfi, ttf6 trfctidsr lJ»Ak' oi^ 

ceasinglyand tvith great violeftce ov«r th6 ^r >af tiii 

Senegal, and on the shore- ^, th^'Shoteft'oftb««>blf*faJi^» 

is such, thataftev having separated, they spurt up, and 

4?ject a white spray, to a height of more than thirty 

feet. . This contention betiv^een the foatm^gt^ftlielf ^l^nd 

breaktsrs, prevait* over a space of mora tfaiiaT^wot^hiirtt 

dred toises; so that ilis not only tmpo^sibktci ^tfl)e)f|)|^ 

the bar, but is equally so to gain the* shosevi!^fmrtf»»# 

oanoe« • - ' ;. •;•;> )-j 

It is, however, sometimes necessary toidtispatob-il^onl^ 

unafiif ft to tlie road, or to^traifismitititelHgence oi>>«br)re 

from a thip^ which hua beeu seen to VfWfti Md whi^h 

i« kn^wn to conte fiK>in Praace* 

It is<on''fudlioct!ftsion8 that these intrepid negroen 
undertidte'txipvpoeed-tothelroadtf' >The^ :let$ers .#ivq inrr 
cldse<l in a bottle weU^coTfeedv^ whrcl^ jtbe negro tf^fiiteni 
to his neck* : He' then strips- himseUn^l^dy'Spi^ingii 
from the>«ho»' tatp' tfais gdVph of ibrious and foaming, 
waves (whsoh cover Mns withithtrty ^t of .w8^F)t;.4knd 
thus submerged)' he^ swims in the midst of the dreadful 
commotion and u|!»roa;r; he is watched with ^anxiety 
and attention, but for a quarter of an honv he is not 
visible; but when we fear he has perished, we enjoy an 
exquisite satisfaction on seeing him emerge from the 
wf^tpr, at the distance of a quarter of a league from 



••> eerjiraKY^ itmArE£§ 



m w^^M haA ^m^ wt^; *«!(«rriTc*>i ii«4:wQw»ta 

M^Wtwiw , , - . . _ .,.. ..;„ . 

, ] li^ve ipft^ii..Mep these pi|tib«» ^iGosnk0l»«$<irTitQl; 

W^'<*^PfiWr ^oA Jw;««^ t^» twice ,5w;c€^^'^* 

. ^Tne as^ that grxj^ and useful ann^l?t? Jt^pey^r^^yjia 
anjf.of.ib€.CQijji3trk?. CQnMjjw^UP.;? %^' ^j^r,^!^? 

alBrm, tliat it is veiy rare if it exists at all thWi^ !^1 
am, hwever^ a5it«>iu;^b^^ tbat..>y!e, Jti^^^^ 5^K?.i%#*^ 
irourpd tQ.natuwJw, it j .for,| Jb)ij;p tef»V»f?*}(T«^^|ktkt 
t{ie Moon hi^yc t^ef?^ j^..?^j^^,,ap4.i 8i<H. >5}lf^Jf^V^^ 
<aJa thaj jh,^X.Wtq.l>c fpHacl^jn t^ f^^uuiry .<^( W 

banks of theSen[?a*l,.jB^id.oe^5^9A^r.ppricif^^^^^ 
inents* The services which they can ,ren<fer arg, wfU 
known, and likewise that jybey; unite great strength with 
sobriety, and a propensity to feed on various plants 
which are .usele^^s t9 4i»en ^^d other a^iinal^. 

If we commeoce i^ AfricAi>.by enwuragjng. partial 
cultivations, ^ho ass. would be vc^ry useful in conveying 
petty harvests. But. I likewise consider it. as connccud 



it would likewise be a valuable remedy {d¥^^VHUoik 

^ftri-'^i^yr^iiy hrt^ntht'of ^rfngui?^'aha*^aeW^f^l H^kiA 
ignorandfe' ^H& febpe too bftch ^ctin^^'ns a^'pA>^r«S ' 
of convalescence ; while in fact the state of these iiii> 
vaiids is an* absolute decay dflhe vital fluid which in- 
sensibly leads them to death. 

'^'n^'Unhlii^ii^i'hr^ prdhMe, that tJie uste^6f^a&a' 
iiiM'Wiluftf; a^^r ^Wh teTTOils' atid* rffeaafol'' dikai^ 

0^^f^ia'V W^feitatihh lhi>'ekltV aind Weii^ii of'th^ 
:*^e.b^8^ ft^ c'o'tisid^fatidtis;th^e tough ihd'eltfii? 



fine morocco leather. Lastly, in any voyages milSn. 




rff' 'J 'J 

__rvice. 
« - ' 

' I have W^l^" k^n' (li4^';lKfe<t' i!«HV/i ' itf ■^^M^pff 
i&\^kA ^HaVmS^sA*^'^ Sin4gaj""«PBir«iMb, 



ij 
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lii«il»*ii«lMi<!theyrl«iiiMs«ifl|irl|«rliQo fkeyzfiowider^tbc 
•mbeigrcMe; but it is now genenlly belteTetf^-Wthe 

' viliiii* ktuit^^i%c6mifl^^c<r:ii1iis1(U6^«AJI #th« 

-'' ^^ <if •'imiMil^'i I^ia"^ floiind V;i»r«(l3f)i"y^tliled 

in ooiicv ai>d drachms, it isfb1Mffe^4lilla%]^. "*• V^ 

-' cma^ed the' siii>reirie toV^^igl/^'iiy'lh^'Sfi^aHmey 

' wt'up to sale a'piece of V^iMii-PiiiiJ^''Vfii<H< lftil>«teii 

.found near the moiit^ o'ftK^^akil^k',)'if ^i|fi^Uo 

' iimdred'ana Uyents p(iuDJi;(,"'a&a'««^bi«raf#-W 

iKousand livr^s. ,. ... 

"'' Wtaie^; »nA'VartiiilalW'4tet''»1K<i'Vttm«Ptl« 
ntrmaceti whale. • arQ very commoa alodg uieraonf 

• This ^pe'ctei; kili'lti a«9JI^6«'kit« aWnM^oa, 
appears to' M'dii^>ii>it>f^it&^c^X7«f^M«^ HJUiii.'^ 



ccnchBhs:> ^l<«9^am4be ili«nivncw<tBe Arig MsMMltta, 

Liianbtbcb oil dib lMDli*'bf^fiMb^ofittfr/iiiU'UN»!(iH[n2 
along .thiem-iAiikais ^ouatt d' atwjaia^ wbtd^nM a 
rentarkftfale sise. 

Ambergreate is found ti>mu% Cape Blanco, in th* 

ioVWl,"M<fr'"*(ii91 !!?'»ft.W«981i,'lfnl!'«i»JW)Sii)°li- 

lo »lmilif4fl*wUi>,>|>nsisi!<ftii, lA.fflijsSSiBi'if" 
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This substance is !ii g li ]y f stccmcd in all tbe eo\mtries 
of that part of Africa treated of in the present work ; 
if 'f%rm^' tt't^ft 6r<tfl«d»rHe!^«)B li^ih)>^<l«iiri8 

e7^tWrig^<Wit>&'^?^at^&di«fit^^otitoe gdM^ldf) 9^^ 
teiilkl '> /iJ^ ^i:i'Ki /^2lt ..up 3«ii! a i) ^jhlA a\ ^bmu^'ia 

The negresses of the interior countrie&zijDiMdftiCiAn 

Bftd^iMts cuf} ^MloicT^TistidJ' ; AnT itopk^si'Jl&fiffft xpwtf 
when neither polished nor transpDrenty. but rather of a 
white tKan yetldw colour ; neifLer raustit BeiEipitFfnta 
roQnd£rairjk8. but tnast be in the form of hutton naoiikls,. 

aos 




fashion Jii Africa in. 1767;. and those who exchaneed, it 

,j' 'in if/ 7n!;«^y -•> 'i\v. oi^dT .7j{T«?vnnjiii} 'to &en'i2 
'jo o(K' iii r : ^/L^W'j/ tiU'-tj (v.zjih ♦iuoIod Ii^i Jjgiid iJ la 

lilt .t•i>1irrl^.ioe|tfliailthdt|t^]wn^lK)(lMi^^ 
teogj/knowal in jlbei mfalt ; etMsai i<jp\iftl^jt*^ lMri«9bl> 
for lit Is no )«ttO€(mj|i(](QillAiif >taj6ft{i f^dbndP^lpf ,iMJh 
n^Kes ijjfcc^ed M'ith; itv jBMtongl jtljQ^^j^lQt^ 
from "the intfefi©C'-it>:v' /^url'n !) n -iftq jrioV>ii,(f ibnoil 

kno«a6 tio. tAe» vitfcey p\ifr^; tbewis^se^l^^SSiie^tt^ilb Jte 
fitsihn^. lUiiiftsjb^wi r^wj^rk^,! Ji^a^l^bft^VjjB^ai^vX^^ 
isvjibt.rioipovefaiftri tef«r ^aA»i§jin ^^>piB^#i|Ait JtW^jl^ 
TbncWwtBi%ot»j«hfc rff»»c^§ftl^|>pJi^^.,l *^it4^^^^^ 
dc^bbtleifif cwibgi-tr pfhrt abwjtjii^t |^i^ira|^o^lfl|»^^ 

^fccip,iUabe^* ^adofootlfc^ittfiH^^titfy «t!9flWm<^M!% m. 
grocs. .i.i » I » 4'« ^ . ' . ^ 
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That kind of hi, argiUateouft earthy \vl>)ch is some* 
th>r)g' beitHf^B c4«ijr «(kI bole,* ocLre, and mar!e» 
abouncls in Africa of a fine quaUty, being vcMy ductile 
and tetiacious* 

Wtiea burnt w baked, it assumes a strong brown co^ 
^imTf borderii^ upon redL Tbe grain of, this eavth is 

■ ■ ■ ...,.', r , J . ■ ■' ' ■ ■" k| i ' I I! 

* Tilts is a kind of viscid earth, less coherent 9n4 

more friable tban clay ; more readily uniting with wa« 

ter, and more easily subsiding from it. Boles arc soft 

and unctuous to the touch ; they adhere to the tongue, 

and hy degrees melt in the mouth, impresbing a light 

sense of astri agency. There are a variety of these 

earths; the principal however are, 1st, Armenian bole» 

of a bright red colour, tinged with yellow : it is one of 

the liaV<lest and niost compact bodies of this class. It 

does tidt ffiKfTTesce with acids ; like roost other coloured 

e^ttby ' thi^ kind of bolf contains a portion of fer* 

rd^taf^s^ mattery to which the colour is owing. 2d» 

French bole, of a pale red colour, variegated w ith spots 

of white' atfd" yellow : it is softer than the Annenian, 

and slightly eflfervesces with acids. 3d. Bole of Blois, 

yellow, remarkably lighter than tnost other yellow 

earths, and effervesces strongly witb acids. 4th. Bo- 

hem?an bole of a yellow Colour, with" a cast of red, and 

generally of a flaky texture. It Is acted on by acids^ 

/)th. Lemoia)! ear^, of a pule red colour, aQ4 slightly 
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cxtri'mcly fine; and ulicn it has been well w^^cd and 
purified, it adopts, 'afttT it has been baked, a qatural 
glossiness, which gives great beauty and cleganqe .V) the 
earthen ware fabricated with it by the negrcx^s; 

There is an argillaceous earth that is procured from 
the gold mines of .NatakoTi and Sem ay la, in the country 
of Bambouk, which is naturally of a red colour. 

The Bamboukains subject it to numerous ablutioni^ 
after which they manufacture it into various kinds of 
earthen ware, of light and elegant workmanship; aod 
indeed they arc rendered additionally beautiful, from 
the gold spangles with which this earth is always im- 
pregnated. Though they do not possess the transparency 
of porcelaine, yet they have externally a great siai- 
larity with it, on account of the numerous little 
gold spangles with which their exterior is covered. The 
pipes of Bambouk are much esteemed in Africa; «nd I 
should not be surprfsed, if articles manufacturecl with 
this earth, worked into elegant and tasteful shapes, were 
to experience a rapid sale in Europe. 

On the banks of the rivers which empty themselves 
into the gulpli of the Los Idolos islands, aiid in the 

J' "■* ■ "^ ,■ ' ' ' " ' ■'■ " ■ g=g=g=r!g=g 

effervesces with acids. 6th. Sijesi^an. bole, : of a pale 
yellow colour, and upon which acids .ha,ve ^<): apparent 
effect. These and other t^arlhs^ n^adq into l^t^e. masses, 
and stamped with certain impressions, arc called terre 
SfgiUatce, ^They have been recommended as astrin- 
gents, sudorifics, and alcxipljarimics ; but these, and 
many other virtues,^ tnat, have betn ascribed to tbcm 
appear to haive^no fo'undaUqn,-^£(///'v/'« • /. . • ♦ 
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upper part of that, which bears the name of Biinckv 
there is to be found a very white saponaceous earth, as 
soft as fresh butter, and so fat, that the natives use it 
to grease their rice, and other aliments. I have eaten 
rice lubricated with this earth, and found it extremely 
patafabfc, and far from being unp!eas«int in its taste. 

Indeed it may be presumed, that it has no delc^e- 
rfoiis quality, since the negroes use it habitually* In 
some countries, it is also empl.iyed to whiten their 
hotiSc*. This is doubtless an argillaceous earih> and 
partaking of the nature of bole. 



' Here let^^ make the reader acquainted with Taliba,. 
niy favourite negro, who served me during the whole 
of fny Ire^fcfcnce in Africa with such zeal, attachment, 
aYirf ^d^TFty, as is rarely met with in a European ser- 
▼mW/ itnd particularly united in such a manner as they. 
Wijrc^'iii'^ttjy hegro^. ' . . • 

I Avas favoufed by chance, beyond my fondest hopes, 
wlieh she presented me with young Taliba, who- was a 
free negro, about twenty years old, and the only, sou. of 
his Tirotfi^illiB was a free negress also. 

lie had' been brotight \ip iii th6 hofabC of M. de Re-' 
p^ffrtigityi the fbrmer governor of the JSehegaK . He had 
be^T^ttatled ; ahd" on returning to' France, requested 
nttM^^tttketbi^yottng'thart, giving me the strongest re- 
cottrt«*hdJili6h,' arid at the same tiine assuring me, that 
1 sliouM^be perfectly saiisflod with his conduct. 

• Tlifib^wa^ not'ray *s!ave J his parents were free; he 
lost his father when h^^was ten years old ; and his mo- 
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I 

li«v??ty bytJfe stipeo<^ H*rtc»i ll«t iiMi' r«i«lv«4»>4lR^MV 

eirMted stftftumt ItM-k*^ wM.i9«il|||r«p«rli9a^ 
4be* irimmiis ai Jril. pky«teg»oito|r. ^^M^tcc .)iei|0rteiied. \^ 

amrliag ^snauib^ dv^^ lilts ^nd^rmi^^llttA ^^w4N* 
ipetli. *«•••* • - *> * -,-. -..?»^■.-,r )*'♦..• 

lie was active aod b(|it^Hi|f|)«|kit)( .l^.pbey,!^^^ 

oWii oattui}ailQii9,S hera|«) ^ptiANrqNdb A^l^i^il9iAif^«^ 

nsgrd boyitdiafAtf I4iad jbwijg^^.^MAi wbli «#n||||||i(»||ii^ 

^aftsdfhbi^kfirin'^eqpii;ig4ifid^tQjiiiff^ ^Wiil, ,b^|, 

.Taliba s^on perceived <hc 9L(kciwf^0Jkif^fAi^l^ilf^ 

a fifieivuif* dogb lwbito>tf» f|»Qii{f,«i4 0M #t^t iH^- 

t^ith the greatest aMentiou, and so conciIiate(||)ii{JU|^ 
that rt \yf»wp>ofslMe-t^ i ^f ^fa ft W» ^^§<^t|^M^^%|^ 
When I^asf)it^riB^f«r«;jrt|HF«eiig%4# »«re^iKiw«|pj 

ccttiitFNM «ix.«ihe s^ytfcte <rf>&<»igniwin>gNl»rf)y jjaqiMhiti 

the journey w^IAb9<t.it)»i|gM»<!lMjJW> ^ 

forced to proc^^d' hy^J»ari"t%<j»j)||p%|^|^||^^ 

on board a corvette^ \vl^b would be wiuUn|^(i^|^^^, 



• • > 



kensive of being carried away and reduced tti>idfkt^ry» 
•^^TiPl mibflr fitfred io^'ifngyteiove^.imwniiWp^i 

MidU'«d^'^fhf/ (b 'dhtf' eihi «f dw. «ft>r2d, and bnriAf ex-* 
|9l«rfi»d&>^ifi llitlfnataM df my ^roja^y and particular/ 
l^tifftf He t^bitfd'be alivtys Wi'tb me^ he did not in tbt 
leasl suspect my sincerity, or my attachment for lorar 
eiAik k%ti* fiUiinf^ M ii^ng new countriatt aftd*^ other 
^{ifUymi^t& lifih i ^«iy|lMtm«g idea. 
} B«ilSt<««s Wsb'^th lit MKftW th€ 9Md KowAina; 
mbo was in Iter IbfMth* yeMr, who Unwdber aon «litb 
t^tidM«S»;^^'a4fM!ti#li/«at|irbo vDuldi»i;« didd a 
t^MaMmnM»^0 abtl^tlAriire of her dMr.Taliba. Tl)e 
t^tti^^ll^'^ tbbrMAMlia#,fMMriiilbed^^turoof her 
dear ehildy nouj^hi^^^^t'^fiiigert, misforCoiMs, and ati 
eMhirf^Mfdion. <' **'' t' '. •- 

4Mi 4 Mini Mk itf^alM^berbeaVr of %iibother; and 
t1i»t (ff'KoMiDi''«^l»'^iHpiMss^d with a)l tbe apprehen- 
sfDii»^ii4'dln^»d ItNHxoi^UI vIMflt ^roRvtbepnjudiccs 
wlifibb' A«^<i^UMto M^Mlitiile* to tbe ^probity of tba 

. ilittJioe* itlMfl» M» i> < bf «< rt ker ol my inteaded da* 
ptrtiMi, fe^ii4 lilr'^ fc t eMiwa tion to lotloar* may berdu- 
trio<io» aM (rilpl^MVo' ilT'tltek* beigbt ; sbe threw bar* 
self ail biy IM, OBikiocod 4b0m» taitiitd Aem with hof 
learsi, ftiid ^|ged me mot io take ber son away, 
vo^. II, eg 



9^8 golberrt's thatels 

Taltbaalso wept; he clasped his mother's hands, ani 
bf^ed her to fierrait kun !• g6^ ' a&d^ii0t:^t&'«|»arate 
himfromme. 'i : • j ,' . .-. ,\ r. - i 1 / -. 

He said every ihiog to .her,. Wttil afsmguiaseldqcEBQe 
*^9:?J£«^^^L <ia]m her: an d. he succeeded in impressi ng 

•^^* ™" •- • ■•» . ^- »«« »» . »•». ■* _*" « ~ ■ ax-fcl 111 III I I »»«— — ^i>«»^ If fir Jill I - t ^ 

her with ihe same confidence for my character, as he 

tiAs(^f had;* ' ^^'--^ y'--' ' ^.•— -'' =V " 

' Tliis afl^cting scene wrung tay very hi^art, and J'TSai 
^;vided^^hcther' to jSeld ^o Ihe fears aiid grief of the 
ihd3i(ir/ bir whether to 'indulge" my wish 6f . retaining 
Taliba with me. • ''■ " ' 

'^ 'This aij[irat>Ie young man at length, \>j liis leaiSj and 
las ckresses, tiilmed the ap^prehensibns ef diete^dbest 
of nlothers; ■•' master is my fatker/^ ke exclaimed *^th 
emphasis ; ** me cannot quit him ; me return^ and'tring 
'K^ana yiiie matSf clotA^ dmher^ and gol3x ^^ ^^^^ 
^h^rtt^k, iCcvraha, ani master mtl fie th^tdmi 

Atlasti though not without' miicH^trbubi^,^'^*e^^^ 
•ta^hed a* pc'-rmissiori," which' it it true, c<il/t BEfflr Wcc- 
Si'o^^te^f&bieS mai^pangij; UVii^^Si t^ m'^M^ 
strained. ^' ' \ ; ■ " ■:'^ ^'.O^'^oi^ v.fccoi 

perusing his version. • . . • • ..usfeSL-- \ii:.<J« 



. ,. « • 



% »- 



tv AraicA. 339 



41 « 



• l.hsewever xetnstleA her . 00 the. $j>0t, *y snii^'f^ 
sents, that consent^and that proof of confideatfc,!witll 
wfaMsic I vasJoverwlselitied^ entl idvea^ttcffciK . ^f 



" 3/j( 3fu»^er 19 a father to we/' said, hc.^if l^.jaji^ 
l^oa^ /v^ffeernence,^ ;(ipa.J*k .reader Jtie ura« ia, ajpa^^VO 



4< 




iC owranOf and mmster viil be de caaul\ j . 1;. , . . ^. - . . ^ > r^ 
irni jWiWHftA (<»^<'>^li J^y fear's jttOg^ten^vbjr^j^s. 

,^f^p$^^0^;^>l| ba9«m,t«> rcg^e him withiaDotther ^a/>^ 
^*i^lPl thi^J^rued Professor.-, 4 : . • - • i.V;. V 

jiead«r probably- vill ^sh to know* ' 
. But, jesting apart, this b omiy onaout of aiaay hMi^ 
dBriir!» LJM ii ft 4 l i w» ro i sgonc a pt io mi an d i i h ^ MNiJi^ » 
which might be called from thi^ respeotabie Profatsoi-*« 
¥iSTt%iMit:'l\vb}iWxi6t hkvrth^ rekde# itbagiiio that 
l^ifi'^i^tibn |)rbce<s)3 fHDni &ny disingentibos foodtes 
^is'faiid^n^lfin'gtoitope; will impute It tb such, fortt 
• ^6iil^ fi&e^^Ty fCiM^^ ^im to expose Mihood and de- 
"^Mf^ iitid 'hiof e espeCiair^' Wh'bd they cOnte 'dbtli£d in the 
^Sirb 6f truth, and supjjtfrtdd by the' co6tfd^Ve bf 
ability.— JS*Vor. 

<l g 2 
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licjr,«4{ff i^.fcef arjov*. abqvf. a.^iuacteui^fe aHiU»i>iv*fi5 
watered him. with fiejr tjpars,;, X^liii^ W(rpitr,a)^<>,,t:hBt,fcir 
wi9hedtp fvllyw mc, aiujhis.tc;ix^w^'^.th^^{>^uept:e 
o&lj^ f^ tbfit .grief,. \iibu;h. ili<e. disvrepf^ !||^e '^of ^kl6^ 
moAer.bt.^ ir?M:iM* ...t ., ,>. ..-^. fr. ^.> -^^/wv 

T.6cir vras a y^ry .pbiigus. paknnss»; wtjcKj 4ia4: /fvfcpr. 
.spread the face of this 2Qicit(l,ivopia^fV^at, l?i^y f^ 
n].9ioy^efrvi;t?^f^,q,iMtte4 herj^Qo« ^ame ^i;^! ^^iqWacI^ 

(/f> f/^,yott do not keep your zcord s but you tcill fi^f§iti^\ 
fuli Promise me onee more." 

^ She then arose, aad li£dng bec^bands to heaven, iro* 
plored its protection for Taliba aad mysalf. Her soa 
«(lAOii^is>kBees;/and>ki«s6d'thie^et<3(f Mn^ltidlllir'it^lic 
jitmfdjiiimi.aiidi.n)Si^d. >:4>«itti)^d«tr^ht*«)Wl^i^ 
sddihil bekrii toiiDjbwmc w« (tetetod'itHilglM^^^JB^^ 

ililMlU«|jiif a>it.;i IwriH^ ^tt jU/c .6li>Dl«/i^'t|«itf#d(i|)l«^ 
it'prUiy Koarana, with her ej'es fixed en us^ aW^M&i'' 

iirffcAiwttktoeata^i. : f,.-^^ vi^J .sf-'H )iji:/nl>?''fbaiJid dl 

Ti-C ^'ggt^ii is a. little bird, which frequents thfjjjgjj, 
Uiotion, from which circuinvlaiice it derives iti na^iC; 



«>*, • ftdmdy/rfJWt fhy-kVter^tJh* of 'bcfebcK"* »'''^*>*' '' 

perceive tlie arrival of the wagtail, ttic^J;* tfr'i tJ^AjSpJr 
atld 'trfedlct^' thfe' clo§^ of 'Yhe'bad^seas6'h,'' "UMil 'ionSe- 
qii^«ly=^iusjjeusidn '6f dbeafe; *•' ''^ "'^''^ ^'^^ ^^^-^^ 
-^lofea^e'inyserf ekperiehcferl, •aftd^'tywt?<*tbaf2a*^*'in<th4'^ 
top^iiels which <hti appearintd'iif 'tftii fe?Alri5Vr \{^''- 
bA»k$ »rth^ ^Sehcg&P'ioc^^io'A/toa"^ ^ari^Uert, tfiK't' 
ili rfri4^«rii a^ kifalHabli^pfognost'ic Jftlie cfiistoh 6^- 
thi'WiSili.'-"^ " •' ' ^-- ' ^'■'*' "- ^-'-^"'"^ ^''^ "-'^ ^'''-"^^ ■"•" 

»J|#rlf WftMWtft«'.<rf:«4v»ht|ge if)Ub>eit!grbB!th«W'»W?t«3«W 
n)l0{l^l|Mm^fn|^y\iii the -ecrmefisriofi^te Stl Lciiiisr- 
o|ittii^lS*nfigQl». vlt^§^v«iv^j5r fillip ;ttsee^anc^fkwwish^ls ii^ 
9•1*^>()»♦th|:^YiJBl\^ 5tfce MoQUB have theuiiia tlieti*<^di«l» 

- Its branches diverge from the top ; abcmt die) middle' 
of March, some buds project-from the leafy branches, 
Which bear the flowers or-frwf ; -for this tree being uni- 
sexual, 'ifie ilt^vers and iVuits proceed from diilerent 

iTlfe ft«e tohfe «'«Jrt6f «hls<6W'H*^IJ 'M daii'ditt;' 
MSmm ttei <Meii full gftnvH liean'-abdii^ 't\^^Vv^' 



^ 



■i>i«m*«tX*.J In;.; ,*,..J^ii-.;) yJl .Upn.isri yiiJ xd lf,Tll/;« 

.(^ua^'ttoi^Ck] .-I'D liTar^i^lttard.mBB ioue^isn-tlioileft. 
bb«n^inil'''t)iD<tiunrgii],.a.iid'iwap;ll^.niondivivtlie<la')^pf 

haiulsomi-, anil well provided «'itkiuiU^:;>t1)isipaliiit|^ 
produces a fruit M'liidi tlie^ call palm apple; but it h 
in requi-st only aiiinngl'tllffWHJT^s. The treu Iia$ but 

liLllli H'OOcI. fuT 

^■flS(¥frtra'i1J'].ro] 

tmluralizeitinpl 
eorne and iigbt food^ 



Js. 



;. i m%.iA^%tQ'4^y^ ^ '' '3:49 



->:(f:ni0Rsii«&nicry.coniiiim.iiii:j|li^M4>lutc^ imd Phil* 

^twamotb^idogicK: sf laititadO) .to ttiie NorCk df •€lib4ln« ; 

tvatcred by the Senegal, the Gambia, and by^th^tiv^r 
-Sit»f^, iLirbnOf^u^ I ^ain 'stiengly: ^^^JAQvii ^' UfOli be« 
3l^^yi^il>((2a{ie nBb|ubu^a0wk <Dap#jMMitcV' tlWfiB might* Bar 
j£aaod:inaoy. spotsiliuMtarabk :tar.tii^ eohittation^ttf 4lte 

.jsogoi-^aimitrcii ;. benec-foVernmetit^ tvhi> ia; t^e Hgficttl* 
toi^LpitoJMts; iwihicbik^JoayAiibpti relative to i^ 

doob^ees «ugtneiit lodbovoitidua: «5ttdMi«$bni0Mt<H ( eiieiy 
:MhoIbs0ne:aiul HsafuL pfatnt^l^Dk n4totf^e«tiMiaiga» 
tipalfanlitefi: Avbiioh >may <b0;-re<ikiaieU':^nuifig}lthfe]a4 ''and 
A^iA&ic^iijM diot.posiefts.iit; teaMBhoukbpcnniDa^dmc 

«9fCoilBqpa(frq]ii^'Ijidi^ < ' • - ' ■" » ■/' ' *. 'ui ^-^n * 

)ucf '^ijirov'TJ vii'i r.-;.' ? .'..1 V"' V*; /'.i, v.r'.^J' -^U"- -ii 
j/lil riliq iiy« j> i" ^.i-* u v^i -w* .uv '"Jt ,;".»'-' >/5j • 

u'>no*JP*??'?J^S^'i'ii5n<>;.^»«''?. ?•>? .°ne .•ver ^*. »ther; 



. .',., ... . 



. t 
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tbewTJn ^M^^m aMd^tter bwA- iibalfWfVitlc- 

tffj IK L9€iMti n*i i(i;b odj fo Jiuq « lot oiiJ tn£ ,*:tj1 

apeci^Sy extreaiely common i«ilai^;liie^godT^^lte'^ 
Senegfti bat parlicuhirly towards the upper part of this 

This aqaatic bird) is trailed vgret or mgretfe, Bccaase 
fi^ft^H^ 4tfi*^<3|Mt^'^2itS^*^o*«)^^ii6b^ 

year, and those people who annually retu?&Hft6ffl (Srat^'^ 
hfi^i^yAA 4litas«la#^ta]g^tt^'|^|§i^sf^ySfi<^/4A'l 
for^^^ilOdft)riper>ifMili9%ll4h f^lii«y W^^^QUlSl, WSi'i 

.EqoiD jMXjbnu^B biofis 
iJlivf f>9iDvoD »moo p(^ n fc wal ori> fCoiivnsb'zidi i9J*tA 

jO)!tst««}ar%v(4¥H4i i$l:r;»{^iHb}im»imJbe^pinm^ 
the Senegal, the Gainbia, and all .the riv^^i^dMhifnBAi 
<i^^tfQ9uiiEVBl$fti if^ ,aMi93ivefy lafgftldbstiiBStff dibidi 
dysters shells, which are tned.;r>indrrt|htcfo9<iltB^ofgsa* 

«l1||JlQy«d:>for.)m^lttgi«qi:gQ04r»lBtteitJl(Jiffli!r Vi^I J. .1^ ' 

ti^fdi^tiMiH AfAch ddig|xi«hSkiigliiem8e4fert6! 
banka Jafi the Jmbsk flhrerSJthktlniBcevdq Umm MAH^tef' 



,♦ 



i£ 



, , r 19 AT^lCJt* 



H$ 



cUiigto the extremity of tKo5« lu»iiicl)^s in fi^a^'n^lQ^./ 
bers, and are &r a part of tho day iiAinerseJ in tht 
water, and during th» r^aaaiiKief -wtpo;&<d to the air* 
These oysters are very delitrate^ hut they hare not the 
fr«ith?thste)tDfi those of the Htfith ieas^ tbipy'ai^hdik- 
cverv »AiQh:laiferimd.&1lter« '-^ ,"3 n::» 









» ' t,' • "^ 



iCVA 



^T{icpjrcpan^t^i];s^j»j|dehy the Bpgi^Ew»iof;,J^ -pf^W/t 
wttstjefn ./^fric^ M flawing miJkt,'«>akf«^-fl#r irif»»,^ . 
pH^*^ flfHSi?^.'^^?* cannpt be coTOgaie4i«7lbf *u;^r » 

rp^H^\oj»Hipfif' fiic^^^d fey the ..Aisgf)«ea^ Air//s^ffh! i 

after a cgifj^i^ijq^.he.x; of,y(5ap» iWhjR^e^WSft l$«»?*f - 
afford abundoii) crops, . . 

After this desertion, the 4afi4» h«come covei«d wifk 
new woods^ which the vegetative powers of natcrre in 
tIleseelHcrimi]%^^cliinat^<$ba» caus« to^ AiY}t#-at^a>^«f^ 

llS(d^diT«^kbltpTaI fri>c€i»e§y tkt Aitikun^mju^tdei^'. 
aetef^io ^WufiDDotisiiig'nlttthoiJ : - . , v ,. si , . '•'5,> 

l;^4lcn the inhabitioitBiaf'^'jifgtiQ^ village-discoQr^r^-i^^ 
tl^ ^|9^cto«iO{t3tf'^^d h&irvsestfj^. tiutt {i l» nc«d^ryilb 
cWi^j: A<5ieM0igp(il>ofAil4Bd4:tla9ia«KStefcbf tho villagev Witlkf^ 
tly^jfiWi^ ^ {N»iiooi|iahiuaH(i$^<.o£ fj^iiilic9^ati«ka.iui^i 
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lexcursibti for tfeptirpo$e of reconnoitring ibcwooJs 
•M»}th "trfrieb iHey'are surrounded: they select those 
that they intend to clear, estimate tfie extent ncces^ry 
•f<ii* ^<fdtidng sobsistente for the village, arid mark out 
"flrfc-Hhiits 6f the ground, hf stripping ofr the barlof 
A<* tr^e^, which itfe situated at the points wliere they 
iflteiid 'to stop, Thi? outline j or circuniference, is5«- 
nerally made in a triple manner, and all the little trees, 
shrubs, and small branches, are cut or torn off. Tbis 
coHection of wood and leaves is so disposed at .the 
cotifintefd bf*tfife ground inteiidcd to be cleared, tliat when 
rte^ set frre ^ a part'of It. the conflagration can per- 
•^del*' Ae-'^hAbe^ wJth^uf interruption. Towards tli« 
MfOtitM'df JilniiaVjr; wfetfthV drying tisi Wind prevaili 
ilrt» ftrt-'h* fbrfce,'tfctj^ ^t ^it td this ' rutibtsh, aiifl the 
fldhi^s 6i!>ittttiuiiitating to' the tteei,*ihe WlfeUj of ihb 
•lfc6tJa--i^«»^hfeWmW/^'^' -^---^ '- ..^ -.;::- 

^ Md y^iheia thex^mfaHistfan fariiitisfaed, ^lut* ^di^iig r«* 
imiuhs op 4lht cbtisunied^ surKc6l>C(t iltA t*r|pest trnnks 
of trees at intervals, and which' tb« MMrOes do not 
gWe tWrti^Mli %#'froiii)te fe tt^ixp-; 'then all the 



— — J .. — ^ — — ^j ^ ^ — __ — ^_,. J — J -^ — .—^ J 
kslies'e^cJaliy over the i^uiface, slightly dig the grouna^ 
thrf'ioW^f wft!i nillfet, linaiVc, aftdl-lde; inJ it1s'ttii» 
<haf ih^A^ica they 'eulllvate ' a'tdnsllSe'f-atilc qVantiW of 

by (he Senegal ftnd the Gambwi the large kind of 



1,K AFUICik. • 5*^7 

xnillct, which aiFords foo4 fof the greaterpart of iJhq 
negroes, often produces in. a ratio of. ^ huoc)rcd ^nd 
€ixty to one. . r i 

'T['he easy cultivation of this grain, .9.n J its ^^reat 
abundance, 9,re bingularly favourable ^o tb€ .J*i^(U)le«e9 
of the Africans, as theyi thus derive, with scarcely any 
labour or expence, a nutriment equally wholesome and 
agreeable. 



Tke^ gViinca^ or gold money,, is, in som^ degree ^/o»^ 

nee ted with the l^sjory of westqra. Africa; i^ owes il^ 

•n^yiC|^to G^inea^ It was, for g^ld. tliat .^he.Knglj^h 

H^rchunts ^aded o;^. this . ci>^3i ; and thpy conveyed 

tti^ .m^jjcii^us.iqetal tg Ijigland, where U was cpinod 

??Mf 'i§*^i!l^'5t^''8W^^** vV^hich received thq n^jBa» of the 
country whence the metal had beeo^ 4^riv«d : th^t 
^^f£^ %^^!Jf9t<^i)9ftoWSfide,lh«JSg^r|i>.pf.ftli ei^jphaut.- 

^yi snidlon boa ,\)id.* '*. ^ - • •'- • 
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nesLitbcir into'toe culoh of theXqs Idolos islandi^, tbcr«^ 
grmvs an abunds^nce of yecy hard w^od, 91 a pleasing 
red colour,., and which is susc^^ptibl^of a polis^i cquiiHy 
briUiant >yith tba.t of ebpn^.. .'i('he, pngli^t cai\ it 
cam\jvpod; it,i5 a kind gf r^d s,apdal-wood ; tijey .y^ H 
as ballast, and they acquire it for a very l©w. pjiif^ 
for the^pul;^,^cxp^i^'^ ii\curred, is t^h^.^of CHttiag ^ni 
cojiv9;| jo^Jt ^'^ the En^li^ majiufact^rer^fqp^j^Qjr If iar 






i «i/ , I tv^ - -^ V •:•!» t5-.'» i X' '^ < . ' /' ^J 
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Ma&inir tiatilterlcif hriim^, ff|4rf(^klr'$^ i«»^ick- Im- 
pose it is ingr^t request, and i»Hiffiieh.>'«rjf Hppfc, 

^iub ttftKk between C«p^ Vefg» md^s^ IVIf^wile. i^ - i 

'1. .• -•--•., I, I. .» a •. 






' The jaclcftll is Tery cofnudn between .Cape B^jifM 
^d Cope Verd ; and I bave ^eea ^ ibc^ aainalB in 
^at ntimben oir the d^wnt^ wkicb .clo6e to«i«r«U 4lie 
East, the desart that mnst be passed on tt«v«iliflg bj 
land from the Senega! to Gorce. s . . 

This animal panaitx^s of tbe nttuc^ ^ ite m^Uf^tht 
fox, and the dog. It h smaiier than thil w^l^ b^t^fo^ 
sesses all its ferocity; it is as conning as tb« feUi tnd 
hat a narrow atid pointed imiszle-, like fkai^ ^t^mt^ 
while cbadixgits prey, it barbs like a dag : It4 voice is 
acute and clear, and is a sort of howKtig^^ mififfA mA 

>a'groanifn; and' barbing. *• 

"." These animals never go alonei but always ia troi|pi; 

' andt'wheii tbey wish to attack a berd tff eafltkv tbcf 
proceed in great numbers : about ten or twenty of tbUn 
give cbace to antelopes, goats, and other ffiferior fBi« 
malft. Tbey devour all dead carcases, and Hie smefl of 
carrion attracts them at a great distance, 

''* Ibatescenmofri than forty jaekalhtogetfcdr, 'em- 
ployed iif devouring tbe remain^ of a whale, ti^idfk blA 
been tbrowb ashoren^af the Petite Miuiftil^es; Thfs 

"'aiiiiiuif, wbicb YM dcrtAtleis b^en itaiA m'coMlkfslk 
time, and of wbkb ^Stttx^ only remaitied fie canise, 



ifis|i^ikMd'<iMeii<' rtfpitfl t i^^M>««ti«tt t o . rcmua nr a.stsle 
of refle^iAlm^i #^ ^Mfttf ^tfttmil'ibuUttsAUtlien? tet 
were too distant to ki)l any ; they, however, made off, 
and esca|)e(i along tbr downr. - 

During the whole of my journey from the bar of the 
h^migitXy tto- th« l«kie i^f'Euimto, the jaokalis foti«wed 
ti8 <ih ^iroopB, 'bnt iiHimy«kc^tal.a distitnee, sometimes 
t^hunftlrtg b^iind'the sand' bills or dowrio^ from, tl^ 
iiimtiiits of which we toatd perceive;, theic 'pomtcd 
muzzles. 

* *AVli«iieve* lire fired on them, thoy fled, and qnickly 
dis|ll^)€*a^d, but soon a^erwards returned; . In tiHs 
!in4n*eii! I t^9«rv>ed them ibr the space of fioinr daysf amd 
jaUiigl^ li^ Foamed around our littie. camp; butsotme 
HbceaKi^ndltri^eharKes of musquetry prpvfsntied them 
•mym^appr^adriiig: 

Tkcy did not appear to be iargcr than ous gne^ttst 
.)fxfite'r thek hair iS of a dirty red ooluttr; they run 
•j^efy |aist$ and aftea li^ake- a sort of barktag ptttutiar to 
-tliiichielipjft's, * 

^'' ii- y? ^^* • ' ••:.•• 









,,,.Thf . crocpdile, which we ?,all. cfyfU^M^ 
<P^^(yst.«jtl xixs^ river»^al empty thcmse^ve^^inip^Uy^^, 
^weejcu^Cai^JUaacoaQd Gap&PalmaS|^ ^94^^#ftji^« 
,4j)^t4)^er^rf. Wail.br^ohfs of w«tcjf»; il^^mi^^ 
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ere iiot afe^of these anii^&b« .though: they :,sf«i* 
times medstire fifteen feet in length; .the^ attack ,th£Ai 
boldly on land and in the water, ^d ^t ti)eii;^,{^$ti 
with' grbat xest. j^lvierjid&y.thoremay Iw^jeep^..^ the 
niaiket t>i ifle •$t%^'Loi»s» ike carcase^. <:^.Cf(^co^e6. 
'U'hey sell this scented Oesbby the p0U(i4i^^ the,Q0« 
grocs purchase it >Artth great e^rnei««: ^ j ,- • ,'-.. -.- 
\ have oiYeti fived cin cn»epdil«s, 9n4.iQvef^ tasted tbe 
f^i^sh of t!iisVonicioQ> i«Dd IHthyi^nJaiftl^' ;f'^th,\Ybich 
the fioldiersand thfs 6ailorasoin^lmsi^>KW»ti4fS tpre^aje 
themselves. I h^^ one of those f^i^ii^s^.^ibich are 

considered a$ theitioHt 4(4ie%te^aA4 ^^WHI7« ^4^^'^ 

* lUid seasbned ^'ifh piriieato and other spiq^s; .l>)it^jA<^ 
'"strong sineli of the Hesk' prevailed,, iwjuch i%. besides 

very tough^ and iik:iafiable>of beinftyi^))pn^ed l)j apy 
culinary proce^ : in fact, I found it a most disgusting 

repast. 

At Jhe- civtranc^e c^f all ^tbe riy^rs, thefe arc a ^reat 

number of large sharks, who^ with th^ir sHarp and 

4>uttiog.tcftth«.JiftP»si»iM>r^t<*.an arm or'a I^, and swal- 

^' 4ow.tt:iin>n^^ii^tplyr It is, therefore very dangerous to 

; b^the>inf the n&a\i^hs pf j-iyc]$, whiph these Ash delight to 

- ■ , ., 

frequent* 
'^ : .'i^'hc^: negroes arc. strongly persuaded that the shirks 

* are more .fond of them than the whites ;' and in facti 
^^ a^^ciilents.of .this- kind have oftener happened to them, 

than to Europeans, because the latter are, "on Ibeir 
•'gUar<lJ against: thejvi ; -wJhiie the. fatalism which' Wiftds 
^ ifhd netr6, cvon to the most trivial, circumstance, also 
^- ' ]!aD»^ 'slom tis vigilance and precaution.^ 
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t*Ke shark is tt very powtTfttlfiblijantl its n^u^cujkir 
strenotti is astonisbinig* . The foliowittg ^necJqtQ ^iU 
ViM*f fy thiis assertion : ' 

T\\ey catight h shark on bdami thi Rotig^oJ^.in yifhk}i 

1 was a p&69frii|er, b«t tiMy h&«i mm:^ tfoiibiie to ))^^i 

4t \tt*; tn tjrder to* rcfaiii'it^ thi^.w<?i<} forced. to tie jit 

strongly by the head and tail. Tbey then, op^cwecl the 

Yiocly, -from the ttnder jaw m^fnr a8 tl^etiuj, v^ilh a 

very sharp kftiA?) and took" out tke bfiart» lungs, Jijy/» 

^tid aU the kbdoti^nat viscera ;.. a fttjr %chici ilxe anijji^il 

\ Was thrbwR a^ih irUo the seat* >vU«r0 he sw\u.9i .^'ijh 

great celerity, end waSquickF)' o^t of ^Ig^U i^pAl>t- 

ioss he cottid not live lotxg ; biHib/e ^liU pr^^^rveti .sucA 

strength, that he swam w^tli«$ i^u^h A'apiviify ^>.if ^^ 

'liiEid never uhdergaae* the- fetal. ofierfliUui^, ..',._, 
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. l3etween Cape Verga and Cape Montt, the priikcipal 

nutfijinent of the na,tive^ is' rice r they prbFcr itMo nil 

other food wtiatsoever; and it is useless for- Ljuir(;^)ca;^s 

to lavish on negroes whom they employ^Wscwtand^alt 

' meat ; fdrif tfcey Wte triitr theit^rit^' fh^y me pcr- 

' fccfly~content. * ...•..'• 

These negroes culfrvktfein general ttry ricfej on the 

high grounds arid sfop^; ^^^ ^ro«a Cape Verga to 

Cape Monte there iS'hardly sacha thing 'to :be.seen as 

a growth, of moist rice.^ * " | ■ • 

The ground having fe^cfti' pre^Affed, they begin to 

so\v the rice to>Vards the commencement of (he rainy 

season. Some days after it has been- sow% they breiik 

uh2 
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the graunJ slightly with pick -axes, about two iiicbeb ii> 
extent, and just deep enough as that the seed be pro- 
perly covered. 

The rice is then left to grow, and when it is about a 
foot in height, the u-omen proceed to hoe it, and this 
operation is performed with great carei and many timci 
successively. 

IVo months after it has been sown, the rice becomes 
matured, and the women then also proceed to collect 
it ; they cut it with small knives, which they purchase 
from the Europeans, tie it into sheaves^ oikI carry it 
away in baskets. They then spread it out on the loucr 
branches of trees, where it is left until the rains hav€ 
ceased, and also 6fteen days subsequent to the re- 
cumnicncement of the dry season. 

When the rice is thoroughly dessicatcd, they sepa- 
rate the grains from the stalks, and deposit tbem rn 
granaries. This grain is not threshed, but the women 
divide it from the plant individually ; $he straw is al^o 
carefully pre!»erved, and applied to various purposes, 
among others for nmkingvery handsome matts. 

Wiivn the negroes wii»ii to eat their rice, they 6rst 
drc8!l it slightly in watery from whence it is soon taken, 
and left to dry again. When this is thoroughly per* 
formed, they pound it in mortars of hard wood, after 
which they winnow it, in order to separate it from the 
straw ; and this process is performed very skilfully 
with winnowing fans, made either of rice-straw, or lo* 
(iiau reeds. After this operation > they dress it by 
steam. 
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Tbat which is sold h w-innowcd previous to pounds 
ing ; and that which ifi cultivated on elevated so'ihy 
is of & beautiful white colour^ and a most exquisite 
fiavoun 

The English have already improved the cultivation 
of this grain, in the southern countries of the Senegat 
^overumenty and they make a Very considerahle trade 
of it. 

FtQia all the observations that I madv; in the bay vf 
Sierra Leona, I am convinced, that by proper encou- 
ragelAeat the cultiv'atioim of this article might be so 
extended, that the countries compriieed between Cape 
Verga sindCape Palmas, would be abk to furnish Eu- 
rope annu|iUy with s\:L thousand quintals of rice, at rhe 
vatfi of five francs per quintal. 

The natives of these coimtries do not appropriate to 
the growth of rice the fiftieth pan of those countrivs 
which are favourable to it, and which 'are at their 
command; whence these. fertile and interesting lands do 
sipt by any means present, s^ch a produce as tU'y arc 
Sttseeptible of 

In fact, ihis -part* of :the world' can never attain to 
all the energy .of its w^nh< u&4il Kurope^. interests herself 
in .the undertalci^g of c^ivUiziag.'nud .inslr)Vkt^ing Afrkat 
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, TJlie young ,FoHlhas^,:^iiindipg,^nd lolof fic^n»s^s^. 
a,ire passionately ibcd, of a.gara^ whkh .they, call miit; 
it as ,a complicated game, which they sttkjy attentively, 
and are,pr.o^d .when thfy play it with dextefif)^* ; * 

H h 3 
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.^ than Uie:r^^wl|i^qb;99tYeSf ^.^ojill^^^^^^ ^^jis,i^ 

*\U jit^^erp^tei, hot .the .ailyantjige .of g^eJlr** ^»^>«t .-if de- 
;;;tcrnjj{^<.kyji^.,;. \„ y ,• \, ... .. ,-.: . ■ ^.: 
By the end of the game^ Ml^3i?( ipi^ae^ Ofi «|p^<:^e 
. p\j8tl^v^ lM?e9^ fiii|qa^^ the t^j^^^oi^ J>owb 

;,pij^yh^W,Jjip9, placed si3^h.5i>^> J? iy^gHBie, 

, tlf^ y^j^infi d^ipQiid^ on one of tjjp pj^jfi^rsj^^n^rkig il 

J^l^bwcvi^^j|,the tajws ^f th^ S^€ki,^ii(|^iffiii)hi¥:^Mdii« 

Oi - fP? f S* WP*^'* ^^' ^^*i *^*^' ^q»|plf^|p<^ jrtilrth ^f , 
places only one ballt her advei^ry^M/ic^p^HilM^flt,^ Re- 
cording to the rules, to place at least two, but at tife 
. same lime she is at liberty to pTacfe three ; she who 
J5^?Jl^y?4[^'5^^I*^ M(ho,t)W ,fnajies,^;u4|i|(^,^j^ is 

j^lr^jt* q9rft(^Uiowi1iQJP«<>f,.t*i^mti6,hA#lo1f^ 

bowl most be e?en, and sheti^|tsltp}fif^gH>b€ff4nonMin* 
i^mJ^^hW^ m T^r^«f{if.*^rc^ibQvVteirI^, bet 

vcmainiog balls. ' *' ^ . K 
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'^ tlie'li&tfda^df ^ete'kav^r&iy, i2 namb^i^bf Bati^^nbt con* 

>^^««Ty Mi XLt^ i^qdlfed to make WMa^t' fib^fclYlf^'fhc 

:5 <ii^!i^4o^ fth^egato^;' biittf sEe Afcdliici^ t>%^ fpWh 

b t&tthT^f that, at iher* fast 'bowl, vh^'-ijos^ss^'k liii^. 

'^ ber of balls conformable to the fix^d' VtlM'^Ud' c'6n« 

:^«'tfitfo«#, fhfe game Is then dtttwii. ' " ' * * ^^ ^' ' ^^ 

wl/^o^tinjigaiiie^-oari h morccdrtrpfex dial/ iff tfii^frts; 

, i«iia y^ rte i^mer hTpliycd'^by' Woinrt'bttiy;^ ^AV'ihe 

?i %id^^^)»3,i^yb»r^, t1^ yoi^^fli'iitcrtfy' tt^'tKltt' l^at 

.<Jn«^tiM^iM<^9;'M<Pt h'av^ seen negressJbs iA>ik^\Axi^i&. 

ti. tb»n^^rittrtfl%;i!biK- 'W^ tW toot'^irf ^'tirti'fili^^le- 

i^iiw^tf^^ U <'thii '«nn<^eif'i«tte] tntWildti^^'Kyt^^rs 

together, on the^HVffi^f^ttdmblrikiByr^^t^yfisiftt^ 
^itlf^dMSbal^im^tlfe'^«Mt§Mikit'^ so 

-i^aAkJtfW^IJoftftid^''^*''''^*^ =*^^ tKvi f>«o ^(^;o 243..;^ ; 

totlMI'-tlMiilMnlW'bt: Hl<?W^kP9y^««ieilfleUil^'{?^OT 
.the contests of themost fero^?^ '^liffiM9?^^-nb»|^ 

.3 "wt'd ^(iifliiimat 
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JHlOBiebiwkii'^d^rtwLv :: l i.^r ' !.•:•.;♦. :^-^ . •»••"•' ' 

. iMMiiitbesy<'«od:see^4't0^0i9iiMi'8<|tfiel''iBdl'Mp0^ 

onthe Other to-^AttMite^Hur*!'*!. ^'"•' '^' <jJ I*::* .'-^ - - 

*^ At Jtngth the bodr was vaii^wsbed^ and fell to 

:thf eartb» iKteHng th^-tirost iiDiT«ehcri«$ -and liowliti0k 

.lA^ben the animal was dead^ and hot ttU tb«n, tlie lioD 

cM{)edi; ^mdttf iikeiMSe il^pcMts e\W)^i^\^1^lrhiJ^ 

,t]9lMttl>l«r>^^n<Nirx4ha4i$ime?«r> Iter Cipi- 



' A^lttssif awnl^ )si»rfr,Q£ tbisBpecuQvoit the bvaki^oi 
ihthQianhl9^ tamh m GtwiqFj^&bsel-tfffi^ they mrq^iery^kd 
M*9i(«ltti)i ^bpsQ'.ii^fbick Jja»w'b»cl? fenn:.e»ltemBly "iinig 

^.j9i%$^i iC^ilpi)g(Jbr^t¥i;im^;^iii: 9udi.a dunM hiMr:al>ai(l 
the bead, that at first sight I mistook tbfftti.^Br lEobB»'<' i 
~. '£bib animab iajts. confonaattDiis ifli^'efyrriiflTe^nt 
ic0nv-tjH3: ~^iy boar !!!)£ 'Europe; and laotiinalhieclt^tb 
tU)^)^» ' ^bat bow<^ver .old>< it- may • be, .'ttinevQryAjnwMi 
tift.iJbai;.§ia^, m^ hi^igbt-vrbrizb dvr sumarv" anbUBris-^ol 
%lie.;s$^|nau^nu^ genie raUyiattaisii. ;i]ia*b^d ia1ru^:bb€ 
dcous, antl Lis whole appfarnnce: tcffiftc, : •i'> f i jjD r j 

-•^■.^n'' .- V'-' .. .'. ' .T! ' ■ ■■" ■■!■ ;. .»•:... ii'"^'-' .-: 

^^4ftofttJ|».of ftj^y, iw«i» laJy». Aug!i|st|> SqjftimMii^^ 
and October, the countries near the^iai»^fo?<)W«fl)b 
c^^iy>9«4>t/9^tprji|is^iwbicii; ^))p(Pori«^69at)b»ve natil^d 
r^jrJW^oft;;.;tbift/appeltolio?V :»§: abPi rtCfif)^^ ainP4ig: tllfll 

twr^ AwMBj*;*^ JW^k^ fS¥^yi^us>iD tibe wMPfi se«K>ir»o 
a4^(V^'^f)^A iilUl»^^o9t/tb:o( Noyieil^ TheiccniiPW 

%«ni*«adyj4ww»S tJwJt^PPAce^ oif^ WmPtMbs*: Taori A«y/ 
cording to tht: actMAljiUjM^tfill Ux WsSlt^l^i^ oal 
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/ih general, this part of Africa experiences annually 
t^n of ttrtjlve r)f these storms, of wliich it is mucli 
«HS»cr h) rdatc the contequences, than to denote ri- 
jgoroit»1y the cause. They are characterized by peculiar 
etrcumstances, which are deserving of every attention 
^Vhich itntliralists c'an bcstdw upon them. 
' The sky is clear, a perfect calm has prevajled c'uring 
'WAity hours, and the atmosphere is ' ih^upportably 
fcehvy. On a sudden there is perceptible, in the upper 
.tcffioti of the air, a small, round, white cloud, the size 
• bf wiitch'docs not uppear to be more ifean five or six 
fi-et. This cloiid is in a manner 'fixed, knd perfectly 
Immoveable: it Is tlie indication of a tornado. 

By' degrees, and-^lMtly -at ^-rst, the air becomes ag?- 
tattd, and moves in a circular direction. The leaves 
'^rid plaints, iiri1*r which the e&Ttfc is hX^ayi tover^; arc 
rsHsed son^e feet above the soil : th^y keep hicess^nfly 
TiWJvrng am! tui'ning round the "Settle points ' 
' The n^rofes, who are all their lives "children, lire 
li?t»b1y defightfet! withTliis rotatbiy inbtrohVthey'fdliOw 
ivith iftirtcliig steps the agitated leaves and ptahte, 
laugh at iheir itihftcenfamtis^men't, inrd'annopiinid^tiie 
*iipt)rdach of ^he torhido. ' ' ' - u > J 

' AW this whild the whitts dmid coTitf&^9 j^bgitMtrfy 
/to d^pand V The ^ips at ftftcbov tfearblii tkeUr cihiei^ «r 
nibor themselves fast td th^ ^c^rbi th^ toftmtio'be- 
t&n^H violent and dr^a^ul ; 6ft«tt tttb ' cflbl^af brM, 
\antl th* veifeels, tossed atboUt in ev*ry 'A*r€^ctidn, cYalh 
' ^igaihst each other >- the heu«eS'df tbc negroes are car- 
ried »va^, tr^ar^tcfm u|i b^' tbc rootsj andwhta 
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these whirlwinds are in their full violence, tjioy ahvftys 
leave lamentable vestiges of their fur^; Iwippiiy they 
seldom last more than a (^uai.ter of an hojur, when tbpy 
terminate with a heavy rciin. 

The maritime countries compri^sed ]}etween Cape 
Blanco and Cape Verga, are unacquainted with these. 
storms ; it is only to the_Spulh of the Cape, and .as- far 
as Cape Palmas, that, the regions therein situated- cx«* 
perience all their fury, and always at the saro^ time. 
Henc^ the topographical circumstances peculiar to .th^. 
part of Africa, may doubtless be reckoned among.. tW 
nu^f>er of causes which produce these vvhirlAVWMls. , % 
Between the. tenth .and twentieth degree of, .Nc^rjth 
Intituflf?* aiul. between the tenth longitudinal degree of 
^tlje island of Ferro and the Atlaptip Ocean^ th«^<:^ iS' 
IIP land suffipiently elevated to merit^.^he n^nie oija, 
, mountain. Western Africa does not become, maun* 
tainous until we arrive at Cape Verga, and it contiwe^ 
to rise as far as the summits of tl^e chain whicjb is' 
called Sierra Leona. These summits appear to be re- 
garded as the highest in this part of Africa, ^nd it^.tp- 
|)i9graphical configuration therefore presents emii]i!Qncqs 
which obstruct the course of the wii^ds,.and valleys, in 
.'wjvc;^, they may be engulphed; these ci re un^ii^^ces. 
. therefore may contribute to produce those . niet^oj^,. 
the distinguishing characteristics 4)f whi^h are^w^^JL 
worthy tlip attention of philosophers, whp^deyate tbero- 
^selv^s to tlie theory, molions,.&c. of theatmosph/eiie^^ 

1 Shall clos^ 'the Variititpi i^i whjci this t?^apter 
consists, by »ome obs^rvfiUoaii o^ two points of npo- 
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rolifjr anil pditics^ whiek noent «vexy »<tf ijlioiJA fr<m% 
tbose who msy digeaC ike colooisi code.x>£ l9iii?9« « 

VViiea civH laws- are ia ^aiiion wkk thorn oC* ndi^icm 
and morftiity» tLe experience of all agies liaa paoveilt 
that tbcy ex«rciife an wfluence at once easy aod vifo- 
nitis over social order aoti happiness. 

The sitaaiioB of Fratice may fender it indt^pamahl/ 
iMcessary lo le-establidii the syjttein of Qegio«slavery in 
our ct^lbnial poBsesnions, and doubtless the. Jaws and 
legalations according to w lu^h our coloiue^^ should bq 
governed 9 will be fyki4fuUy plaiuied. 

This particular code, .by guaranteeing to the reejtf o* 
polift her important possessionSj^ and by in$uri|ig liie 
life and fortune of the proprietor, will be es»pit:i«lt/ 
calculated to affond protection to. the slave;, an iitrv- 
«iouf and desperate reboliion» and t^p asisfortune^ 
which have resulted from it, are, it is true, borribie e.v 
oepttont ; but- they do not destroy the ipiportjjint fa^t, 
Ihat negroes are still nieii^ and generally sfKs»kiu^ 
^iffiple and virtuous men. * 

No consideration therefore wltatever can be sufllq* 
ently powerful to authorize masters, in consid^iiig and 
treating their slaves as , bcas»ts of burthen, wbos^s mtin^ 
tenaiicer strength, torments, aod.even life^ may be ipooly 
calculated, and put in competition with the Hcbcs 

♦ • * 

which accrue from the labour of those unfortunate 

' , * ' ♦* 

wretches* 

• ' - . >. 
if ihe moment tiiey stapd on |i)c soil of France, titcy 

cannot become the children of the country, yet they 

have surely became the children of the law; there 

should even be for them a provisionary or tulelaiy law ;' 

or they are minors; whose future fate may be i<3ir«s<MNi 



Jtffii wiKRfir prtsmt'ildte iHlglit ^ be retired as Kappj 
•ft is coBsistftni whk tke eoMMfi^ of a slave. 

1 «IA vrell ^nmvmc«d tfeat the^e principles are i^nitlo^ 
fbiis^tfr tMw^'mttnf'FteodtkiplB^Mtii. Pye%ioui to 
th^ d e tmw ts ort, nearly all of 'tb^m governed tlielt 
negroes with mildtte^and •kumamt}'; IM since grown 
imatt liy dteadiiil iracpenent-e, and tutored by niMor« 
ttiiia, they bave been ttiidec^ved lelatfv^ lo tbe vatn 
flolry of textessive opulence, - and kn^W^ew -to.aacrifica 
a partfbr their own safelf, %nd for the r^ef and iiap»» 
piBess of their iiKUsperkJabie:l8feb^fer& - . ;- 

But if it be 4>f importance to tegaiate the civil and 
political state of thfe negroes in oor cronies, thgir 
ikoral sniiation should also be an object of attention' 
oh the part of the legislature; and the precepts of' oaf 
religion ailbrd the most infailtble means of ^ffead^tn^ 
them wise and virttlous. 

^ F6rmerly» all the blacks Who arrived in Ameried 
£rom AfHc^ were iiistrlicted in the Christian i^li^on 
aadu made to embrace it, by undergoing the c«reixio)^ 
of baptism. When it was supposed that thnr ftdth 
was only liffcewartti^ ind that some superstltiotR* prac- 
tices" wer^ intermingled with otir worship, a- hol^, 
l^oral principle nevertheless flourished in th'dp«m^I- 
tivated souls^ and they delighted m our sacred cer^' 
monies* . ^ - 

The black fslt a kind of glory, and even consolwion, 
in being of the same religion a^ hk tnastet* \ he de- 
lijgii W in tihe hope, that he should one diay< enjoy in 
ahotber life the same benefits and the iame'dOqifofts ; 

VQL, II,' I i" - • ' 
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AiK^ tWs ctquaUty pf vrprshipr^nd* religion! often ii^Bfldl 
/tl^e mfut^rtii^ rea jerymure ngreeftble. ith«> Ufc^ of Jm 
slave* ''.••'• • ♦-..■•'• 

. . ^ButwubiQ tkese tbir^/yef^rs, this «tUiti|iry ;cus|fna 

^ptUed, ^oiT: \Tj(»re t^y 4e«eq ;ad«uU?d .to ,lli«r|)uUip 
ii^ri^ip i , b|^ i^vertli(|)^si$>.i sooie 4B>vec^ d«ma9d9d^»19f 
^)^fix:P^n.i%cc^d (be rite^i^f b^pti^«,«n4 dimcfaod 
Mf ^ fii^pprta(>pe..tQ Ihe f(»i^tti(^ tbft>t Jbey>ofi^ 

pl^v^ryo^ bur icolmiiefi^ ur ithe H(kc»ns;.^0f"!rciidefk§ 

illvtm.:i^ once'inorehipiJif'SBd^ttbfariissitel ''': -i :'• ■^' 
ii ..Ftn'inerly; ateov'tiH). marriagesiof^ tife^^acks* Wero 
itnore tondUy.'petfinitted ; »ami by tiiiB-titiiony bo^iitg)^ 
^!«i^t^tl»^li^iil^0y beca!i^e.«ttaci^^ t«th«»- hmt^ 
iAfHi (^itbfi iSjiil whic^ had hemxii^irtvlkc^ by 't^^^«\f«lit^ 
flij^n^rfty.f.. »,/;.'••.; .-. :-,.:i :....>. nji. -J.:- i^t?- ;0a >t 
It wa9 then justly supposed^ that the mild^^SMtl* 
inents of love and paternal affection, by intermingling 
some happiness with the miseries of slavery^ would be- 
come- motives of resignation, and sources of felicity) to* 
the slave, who would ukimately adopt as his native 
land that which he had cultivated, and on which he 
bad reared his chiidmn. 

' These wise and rational opinions unfortunately how* 
ever declined in our colonies.. But on what principle 
would any one wish to keep the negroes in a state of 
ignorance, or more properly speaking, barbarity; to 
render them responsible for all the disorders that inevi- 
lubly proceed from a ibegtect of moral obligationsi 
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ft*Dm'«nlimftod cottbabttiftg^, and from if s¥&nlfefcrif* 
l^titiisi*, if wG forgfet to ufrite thfein by'thfe*bahas if 
religion and marriage ? '-^'^ 

f ' ft 'Is % 6ubjc<irihg tfeeih to widksome "irisititntiSnf, 
%tiieh irvlheirptfi^ty at^ always friendly ^ socWl <^ 
^r^ manihei^, land hteippihcds, ^tfeat w^ may itteinti 
|M*event' dlsjientionr, commotions, and crimes ^ to 'V#» 
«fettfbU«i peace 5ti bur colonies, and* to «tr^gthe» ' tlife 
t^ittihate power and authority; Which the s if {^rettie* g*^' 
vernment of the metropolis ought to exercise *bV^ 
these d i»ta&t 'oouptries % countrior wbkfa^ fov^fifty y fekrs ^ 
were an inexhaui^tible source of wealth aiui prosperity^ 
which healed the disasters of all' our* wars $ ^hiirh: a 
ceiHury ^tice trebled our circulating nvediilTn ; which 
mcreasfld by one-fifth our whole popuhsttion ; and whic& 
)t^^i by annuliHy pouring into Firance mercbandi^ti^ 
'to*tbe amount 6f 4nnro hundred and forty millibns, htt^ 
rendered her a principal market, to which all Ettrop* 
.itiort^i.- •>..•!, 

/ T . . •% ♦ . . • • . • ' I 1 - . • » , / < I . . t , , » 
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I ]IA]> originally int^ed ft mxoA mbre extensive ^trotl:' 
on Western Afrida; to the North of the Line i but myf 
situation became such, that it' was itupo^ible for me'td- 
undertalce it/ inasmuch as'it virai faroabove toy mea&a 
of execution. ■ • . ' \ - ...... 

Stili, hoWever;:! thought, that soiqe advantageii'ibight' 
result from a 'general id^a of th^t yatti of Aftiba ^cbiii«' 
pmed under the denomination df iht^ Sehe^l goV^nx'^'' 
meht; fr6m*\some Knowledge of itit 'nitur^,' fiinctionii^ 
and "pte^eni importance, and likeWke tbat fni^b'^taiicii ' 
yllYCh It inight acquire, and ^ki eiVen^ir^ l^flgeiM 
wfilch it might exerciise xJve^r a very feonsitei[ble(|iidt d(^ 

'If ^f k'fouhd to hlivd attained thislbtiS) i^shaH'Test- 
satisfied with the publication of my work, the' im^et-^ 
febtlbns" it Vliich* I am not an^iduStd'conCi^, though 
•ftt'ttie same'timfeit caniiotbe denied iredtitiirfeof intcn-' 
tibtij' nor sincerity of opinioii/ '' ' '^ ''■ '-' -^ •• 

^I iiaVe balled {i Tragmtntf of a Jdutne^ betau«e^. 
the term arid Hmits of the Work would ndtullow mi to 
inciifde' a' 'Wide rkrtge of eA<piiry, 'Of to ttbat hiaiiy*' 
stfijexrts Wth'that'iiiihtitenesij which ^th6y r^qtiife';' be* ' 
cauiba-numfcer of' topiti^are' faierdy poiirti^ cmt/^fitfi 
Ihat there remains yet a jfreat^ deal to be said ralativ* 



to tiukt part of Africa which I have treated upon ; or ii^ 
fact, because I thought the very title of Travels im« 
poses many obligations which I felt I was unable to> 
perform. 

A book> with the title of Travels, should leave no«r 
thing unnoticed, eith^ ^^|(^ T^S^^ ^^ ^^® primitive 
history, the ancient and modern history, the geology^ 
mor^, j^ciixic^r aod ^uf^ sitjo^tio^;; or, jthe .topf)-j , 
ff9^^t ^^^Yf ^dc9m^ei;ce,of,.the<;p]^Q^tri^S)|Bvl^l^\ 
as a traveller, be de*cribi?Sy, - , ...„,.-,, 

^ B^ut by ;^dpp,ting the^itle of frqgmJ^f, I ^uflScifii^lly;, 
indicate that my work is not complete ; and thaf it i^us^. 
be^cqps^durefl oijJy.a^. thQ outlines of a v^ry.e^teiv^ye- 
pigtiu^Cj .wfii^h can never he deline^ed in ^ jts, di^ 
iQ^;^<\s, 4?^?H*> ^^^ barmony^ jintii E\WB^ sliaU pcj-r.f 

cgi)[j£.^rM?^p inUjtuatQly^oi^uejit^d with .that.ponfi^fipL^j,,, . 
; J. Tii.U;. picture presents^. in,ev4*fy. point of view, .t^f.^ 
gjf aXe^t inlpr^sfc; ,but its exxjcution would ,r<equ|re .. aa.,. , 
union of talents, knowledge, information, support^ ^^iVv 
ine^0S|.\9;l);cb gf^y^uxp^nt alone cao pi:,odtvce^.ai^d ^Ic^e 
candixeci.., /' \. .., .. [ .^ , ., . ^^ .., 

The,j5ei>^l governmeot^jWhich hp^ forfl»^d the prin^^ 
(ri^ftl^lji^pc^tj of this wr^i. §;Ud tj^e^pre^^f and pps^ib^^, 
lid\:autage^ of which, I have lab<pured, ^o . (^exQons^alj^ ^ 
mi^^ ,e^ily..p4^d an^^ne^iajQij^ .ac.t.ujpi^ an. ex^nt ift 
ppasti ,the total. ,dimer>9Jop5.. of which ^re seven hunc^^«;jl, , 
leagj^fif. . This.jna^timf Ui;ie.^of dep},^:^ptiqft.bQuii^s.t9-j 
^% >Vefit,^|:l)e ^Q^X ,^^ff»^P'9^- at^4 .^iie. m(;»t ,c^X(^i^,, 
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M 0aprBIbtida^f:BaYbttrfy wst3b ti>«at>d»lheSotil3v4tt 
Cape PaYmas. ..'»-.■ ,:>' . • 

' l«dei«e» tk^ vatett. 6E shay. lai^'-'and.isniadiT n^^eis, 

. Aidaiig vbidiy ^^ Senegal »» tins Xk^Grnhda, >tedf-i)f 

iSi!^m'L«(Mia,i.tiieSeiwrhr^o,.Hhe M6s»ta4o,.4EHidi*4]ie 

^« ^rtmh€tiiion^/mBft eapi^ler of' bNdng nati^ated ii^ifiic 

lai^st resself » afid may be ascended to a couainkiiiMi' 
. ^iitaner intor tiur ilHerior -of the c5untyy -t"- ^ey a^ mbm 
LSiirroiunkdb}if«rtHe.aiidveFypop«ltm$iaiid$;' • - 
. >. i obBei%ad,'in* die" first 'clMepl«r'<>flAits^t«i>rk^ 4l»at 

AroiB^he fi^ogropUcat and poHtieal svtiifl^ti'of liie 
r Stoegalgovcmmenty^die numertnif large -rrreri^wdiicli 
V flaw Withia it»spbere^ tile extxmy ve twtioQ^ withiwli9:b 

H lia«lMtbituai> danncsctions, A&d ft«n(ff:'inaayii^evrdir- 

oiMnlMiwai wbieb it would* be ^p^rfludtii tOiiseEitioii 

- hart^iktewf it'ltaV'ttt its^ €ommkaif,^ati'>«bud4aiie»or 
fiNMirces, «vMch laay be iealledittjb ifdtionilbrtlta[ ptir- 

' peae M kt^rdi^ dtn iniiiieiaiBeifiiiaeBeeasvdxirtlivt part 

* i^f !Airk^;;«diiipi^^ l>«tWeeB ih« foQiNii «)id-^Ktieth 
i JNFafrtbf «tmlk^ irad t^titecoi tbe*;Atla&tiieiiC^eiiB^.aDd 
> • A^akini^th merkliaii of* the klaAd cif^Pi^r '^ -• i 

• ' i'have tAitf ohsemdv l^'t 1^ «aT6i(:<fe rsi^ Miok is 
' ' «€ lelis^Sf 4>4#<y ^ate l^igutes^ #Mclslsc toons -itai a 

- amotm^ tWaf8ilpeirl«*^sbf*thfeittt^'<<dmi^#WtJ^ 

* - ttiatSf ^Wa ^fixkXA 6!ni day te etiiJibIdd td^itttkeersd fltely 

and habituafty thik' $\tensivfe space, n6t oniy^rpj^ 

^ ^btkld di^di^r i%6\*fe(«iWfeir W weiitrtlf,naifAiAetr'ai)j«cts 

tci¥^f«^^f^ • b«tl4bstir, *h^ ft Mtataf raiib:d ihei^t&faleton* 

I 'tilled/ «nd<eV0fy tMiig'fvh^Ji'^^t'ifietiitidi'yikl^igVK^ in 
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. ^ .^ -^it^ cahxAMmg^^e pomaMftiiml pfikhK« lurising la £a* 
y'^m&pei fttmi tkbfvieslfarn coatts of AArii»v iivt^wBeii'fiape 
~t dBlttMcro mitd 4)^)«v'Baklft8y • it inti iMm ^ IweB^ thst fer 
^i^e.year .1786 U mi^'be estiitiatisdy acedrdhigi 'to 
3>dfo^iktiil naMMtaoii). a4 toon th«ii tUrty miQki» per 

•r <>'Ffaierr iftreftMR to |M«s«inM that more iacl]V0':ida# 
tionS) logelMi^.i/Htli agpic«httra]:-&ii^'inibtcttiityQ esta« 
"^ i HMsbtiftents^ «i»l ^boijssoiM institutioosi whose c^jed 
^iliibok^lbe^thfLtnatfoeition tad tivilkntii^ t}f tlw ti^frctes^ 
n XMiuild inrtbe course of ififteisn yean augmfant • tliiftM 
- .^ia^Mbt 4M> mn^o- tbftti mHy mtiUonsi andif lUadng 
' I ^«r»|HBdr>9dli| £ng)»i}d «Qd France act in unttoes '^ *thtf 
4rivjgimtt«oieiiHj»f tilt two iiret nMioas-mthe fnwmtwerkl 
':)«9MkftOf|HfiOQ$fKl irlilb eiimla(jioD.infHir$tiit of tbeorfne 

T20^j$)tt,i fh^Af ft^J&Hnthis sJ^fe^traile, boag waffntatetd; 

iat( iw6n\dj 'Womki'Sfimnh- 19 tm Iiat/'>aa4 it Mwoald 
^1)lBiski)e ^ <iaMhh^ hf a^natiirfkl conaeqtttiloe ; tkd 
^. iBiesbaieiltftfe Senility of atoH'^hMi IheBatiTes irliild 
kariit toailtii^dtey^ and whieh ha9 Iddierto- ronmtmk Irl 
Fi 4i^toMbil^ #f. Jl^ittiit abK&d^aed >t^ nati^e^ wdiid adi 
'^ . flaii9fal^^::to^^be.«^«it»'and enjoymontt of Uvttiupe ^;tlkf 
r id&friiiraii Vm^ld^jc^oiaie'eivtliwed^ and ^e aNo»t «i4Aeii 
yri0f{ a^-^ratitvml ^plilosopby would f]^eedlify Jb^fa^DMi^ 

»^.r'1Bu^.ltilfo*rdfiilfible poai^mmolioiii, tatKipcfafPrfinctf 

-iinjfroftf^er'rlotaldjrcttinfltancts is catted, cao ne^er^kW 

rri|iai^, tfnlesft^hif«Qter|^2e$ trhidi^^ould produce it«* 



byfrilHi^>lhottoiiitloD,:ipnibt^: espe]iienGe):f>BiddBaa^!: 
p<iii^y^^tid>wM«)ln^ lij^iri vfntiu^Uo^fMreklicli.tbit {i%j- 
«inWktteMe4^iftlilnMlib()eaiiiccsPBs, ,'U h -^ la: 

ailel Intel 'detail • ac eordmg: ; to tbp: niost^ veeeafc . aad[ 'Bixv: ; 
thSlkl^^ u%lMtf vtttidnstf i.Tbe.reutefiiefttkfi pvincipai awtr.a 
diet^ ti%V€41tf/6finto*thft ifilididdf of ;Africa»iLi« j]iacfc»4^.. 
%i- yttW afr 4ti^kn^Mvn<diiectiQiiSv accordiog^ita /which, the /i 
c<M)tva4"r0giolis '.e<HQmluiicjM»> with •eschiOliwr^ ^waA\hjt-'- 
ivhiHi «h«y*ar8 hahilually ireqaented* ■-• ,^ . y< . sC : n.-: •] 
The intention of tbib map, which I could Qcefcu^gBe^utat*! 
%ftin ^ larger scale, or reader ,B)ai*&per/eclf :asi ta^M^ 
a^le tho^readep tojxiUge^Mf the present .dtateaDfrrkoinf-r 
ledge ve^ative ta Ai^ka,. and o£ tkm.ipos^k^tyin£ita»^.:> 
TeY9iagihe>'wh0ie oi ihb'va^ eaotinent;..! '• i , :<'i^- ^.a.'^ 
. '1 ^aU not herjfii deraovbstraiie hiHv.^asyik wtmM h^io u 
tommikWt^tOf hy>%vt\y ol. Podhor and Gallanif. wrfhcMpt^/^ 
fdoc^ Aigiei^y Taniii Tnpoiy> Caaiso, .ThoiaiiBpetoog ^j 
the ^oaati^of iioqssa, TocrQur^i ]hjEd£aa^^aiul,by!lh^j 
lasit city with Agades, Bournou, Sennaar, ai^'AI)ys» * 
lijlia ;,.hu^ r.^alL moroly ohserKCt >that il-appiiairf iroJti 
^4t)waVI\*9ij^eig^ \n Darj^r^. that thia interior Gouarry 
cpmmuiiicft^ hahkuaily. wvth.the kiAg!ij«Ka.iO^.DarkullAt . 
situated io the centre of A&ica^ hetweea the bi2Uk4ipd -^ 
iei^0i^^ Nt^rih paraikJy aiid ine«arly .equindUEtaiitv £roin ^ ? 
Cape Vcrd and Ca^e Guas^aftirv tuat) these dwo.Capei .; 
fotiA thee^tTcmitios ofc-the grtttiltisf.rdiaaietex« io^ width. 
efXth^>>qaj)tioeat)i^t ^icaf Jial ihf -iiigh,'f$Bgfr.Q(. 
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di«taxst i^totB PaorfeuJlA ;: tb«t. tbefiources of tb^ (f^r^t ^ 
0«i^bttrj mast. if^proa^fh. very neai.tliiis ,C€iUf4:iregia;^!%. 
Chfit'it ( as'^i^Bftted Qt the. Drigii)iiof:.thAt l^m^vVfs^ . 
tet-n :««itiificsitioi9, wkicb. proceeding Aqi^l th^^.^QWQ^: 
tains of the Moon» readk t^ thA'AtUntii? Osi99git.M>T^: 
tWcKxt €9>pe y^rgaand Gap« Palinas, and iQi^Q «c^fd 
the'jMDttBtaiBstof. Kong,;, that .an att9ixi{]y(..ipight t^js 
mflflitt to]arpiyc| at DarkuUa oaone side V^ tib^iC4^x^fi: 
alvd oatvihe otiier by.the Maodtag couotry, hy T>9«ipb9nt:> 
Koiigyi Kasnabac^ Kottokoli». and MalalvAWau^^tt^^^i 
cofnbiiHiyicatioBi j is. carried oo^ jand .Mafol id sei^aj^f^tad^ ^ 
from Darkulla, only 'by a space of :two bun^r^d <afv4// 

^iord mimtrous- detaila, relatiye to a< general. $^t(W^tt 
of-irniaj?knatioft en ceotial Afr^ica^. and. oa a plaA pCa 
^iMQationy'Caiiiia(t\.find a<pl«ioe in tbid w0rkr;.<.]Hi^ )9l^,j 
examining this map» the.readeniaay be ponKincod^'tbfi^t, / 
if OfasS'' bdbia tenterprtsei be concerted and execu^qd 
coajbinilyv by i ^England and JPrancei Africa>^,tbM>f^i 
tei^ii0»qpoitiori bf the. globe, so. ncan to us,, and.y^t M i 
Qeglact^s^ wouUi ioon have all her seofieU displayed t^>> 

<£very^ thing.'^hfeh I have said relative to the Jiegr9#ii,4 
ofvAlrica,/ leads to. prove, that tb^ .arei..g^nei;a11j| i 
spfaking^. amiobley natarally iniLd» amd disposed. A^,^ 
g6bdness/.x at least such ha'^e I teen theia;, and I shouM:? 
behBviliy}o«BB.coax)dence, if. I did not pay toitb^saimea 
' thttlipmlige/tlue'to their hospitable vir^aes. 

The/Maorsicf iZaara, and ttiese of /the borders i of 1 
thi.-Se^gaVi^oe periidiojus, -ortWI, ica^aUs^of^eyarjii 
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crime, and-^tre ife fyjtt K-m^i^ 6^ iifVqVity dntf vice ;, 
*>"^ tbe Rcgrws .possess many igodd^t^iif^lirfiis, aVi'd^' tlieir 
general character is an'hondur td hiftaaii bature.'^ , ' 
■ Jf^h^y, have paasiom^ ftom wKWfce firdceed^isor- 
4efs and eveji citiries,'!! i«r b^ai!tt^,'tike oursiBlve«|| 
diey are. not ^xaitipt from- the tadrWl iftfirrnitJes of tbe 
human race* wbidi harrass aiW^ afflict the' best civilized 
and the most enlightened S6ctetiesi'. ' '• 

I havci also described the happf exhtence' of (he 
blacks on their natal soii- and the picture which t 
have drasiri) of the peaceable, careless, and' si to pte'trfi 
of these favourites of naJure,' is delther faltered nbr 
exaggemtedw . . " ■'' -''*' "■- '''^ 

AU the free n^roes, or thos^ classes who 'are in e^kf 
circumstances, live extremely hippy ; and' th^' oTas's of 
slaves belonging to the free negroes are likewise don- 
tented with' their &td. All the blacks Itibtm i1i Africa 
by the name of house- slaves, 'ht6 cotfsider^d 4$ mem* 
bers of thelamilie^ to which they Isieldhg. They resid^ 
in Che enclosure of their mdstef, whert they marry';' 
they are never seW ; they experience' ho harsh treat- 
ment; AQd the yoke of t'hetr isecvitude i's'T^ry light/ 
they are indeed idaves ; but the^ state of bbtidsmen 'ttf 
Europe, ftnd of sieves in Asia; is Inno'i^pect sfHi^aif^^ 
to tbs mild md gentle tJondlRon of ihat cMss'^f iii- 
groes known in Africa by the a'ppellation 'of hoiisei^ 
slaves. I » 

'. But it is. not thuswith those negroes' <vh6^ are ilaves 
inconsequence of war, or of the senie'nce they i-edeiVe* 
for real. or imaginary crihi^iJ "^ese ate indecJ ubfor* 
flinafev 4fld it H from this clast itt pairticular^ whence 
piagaeed the slaves for America and Asia. 






It wasArem^rjlt^^§cir«nMUiM^ m ifB6f that more 
tlian^^ three-fourths, pf.^^© unforUirat^ ' tlrretchcs came 
from th^|i)teriorcqunlrieR;.idiile^the maritime parts^^ 
alrea*ly more ,weq,Wiy, jeqligtaeiwdau^ ^civilized by timj 
intercourse wi^h Ewropeans, afforded ibniy a vc^f-y' smail 
number of sjavipj?, who had. been previously condemned - 
to tke most barharoi|§ , ip^^sacres^ and who w'er'e hence 
saved from a prematura death, > ' '' "-^ -'^ 

\^ '} *^^. f9W». " ^^^ have seen the negroes Wpj^y on 
tiicir natgtl soij, ys>v^ have seen, tkcm ariiiaftle abd coh- 
tervted^ and yet yon do not condemn, you are fiot ifi- 
digiianj^^t t^^e sl^Ye;^rade r'M shaU tJ^IV-answef, 'that' 
those who have seen me in Africa anrf' Amerida^ 
l^;jgw,\yhf5l^0.i:.l,^erjr«ated'th(r ni^rOje«'witli i^Mlfiy;, 
^r \Yh«i;h?T,I,cYer re^^rded. tbem with dhfrfaih ck'ioii^ 

t§BK^..- .:. ^. -. . > . — ■ " •'"••'.■■■ '' 

^.j|.j)^;illje\^^n f^j P^QR?; J ata-far from tWAking th^t'a 
nggjp.is le&s.ain^p.than.myjMAf; thatnatare, wheh shc^ 
^ije^lied J^jip, d.esig^ed . him a5> an .f^jdct being; that? 
s.h9.jmprijQt^ on biip tioroark of irrevocable ^egfadai^* 
^ipj?^^jOrjbat,she would. have, him exist merely^ in' aJ 
^tyt^.pf^b^e^nes^ and .sjavery: these unjust, these uh-^ 
feflipg opinions are very distinct* from my charactet^ 
aiji^^ind ; ^.nd my prayerj^ for the abolition of slavery/ 
ap^ it,s^$:oncomitan( trade, are truly ttncere* • Bm, F 
n§y)5r, |)e)yiev^d. t))^t .pery thing; ou^^tto be'«acrifioedi 
for its accomplishment ; I am even of opinion, thitt it^- 
ig^^^jfjCoijitjiifpi^ig^the jtr/ade for .some time longer, Hinder 
progj^r regj^lationsjjjba^t we. shall, raost completely ef-^ 
^fijh'j^' abolition ; .^^ that it .oflBer« ys the only eSi^ 
^^^991 i^£^ps,of attaining ^..cg^pletc knowledge df 
Africa, and a rational »<mod^e, of civjU^iog itii ibsfaftbiM: 
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ttnts; becaOse withotit the' trade, our connection with 
the eastern and western coasts of this continent, would 
suddenly be reduced to the proportion of one to forty ; 
for if we were there to recommend the abolition of 
•lavery, we should excite against us not only the 
whole of the free proprietory of Africa, who, with re- 
•pect to the portion in slavery, are as two to three, 
but also all the house-slaves, who are attached and 
devoted to their masters, contented with their fate, and 
who are very often themselves the proprietors of some 
more subordinate slaves. 

If the opinions which 1 have laid down should still 
appear reprehensible, and if they draw reproaches upon 
me, 1 will say to those whom prejudice or enthusiasm 
may have misled, that Europe herself is very far frooa 
perfection ; that it is not through the medium of per* 
tfecutions, ruin, flames, and torrents of blood, that a 
wise system of philosophy would wish to draw her with 
violence towards that chimera which evil minds have 
dared to denominate perfectability ; that we must leave 
to many worthy families, who all claim the impre- 
8criptible rights of property, the sacked privileges of 
fraternity, and who, from the greatest opulence have 
fallen into the most abject misery, time and' means to 
re-establish legitimate fortunes, which have long been 
the sources of the prosperity of the mother country ; 
that France in toto is in need' of repairing her losses ; 
and that if the continuance of the slav^ trade should 
be indispensible for the restoration of our colonies, 
our navy, our commerce, and bur power, a rational 
philosophy should submit to luch a political necessity. 



We hare made a sufficiently shocking experiment of 
t}i% most false theorier, to induce us to banish them 
£oT ever ; they have conducted France to the brink of 
« dreadful gulph, wherer.she had been swiillowed up, 
mnd annihilated, had not Providence given us Bonaparte, 
It man who was destined to save his country. 

The peace of .Europe, and the termination -of reli% 
gious quarrels, are monuments of his prudence, his 
'wisdom, and his goodness; and in the hovel of the- 
poor, the cottage of the labourer, beneath the roof 
of the honest citizen, and in the bosom of every vir- 
tuous family, the name of the First Consul will be* 
every day heaped with new^ benedictions. *. The silent. 
Land of time will soon ameliorate the remembrance of- 
our'io'ng sufferings ; but great actions, and great bene* 
fits, will live iu the h^art of. posterity. - •- 



»»■*■■■ 



■* This abject, despicable, and unmanly cant, may 
aound weVl in the ears of French slaves ; but to an 
£ngliskmai»9 when he remembers the massacre at JaW^ 
and the poisoning of the sick, by this xnrtuaui and 
good First Consul,. it ,will be disgusting, and in every li- 
l^ral ixund miist excite the most unbounded contempt. 
^Editor. 
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A- 



Abba-Manko, a Manding wmiori liis e xpl u ks, 

liime i. page 305. *> * 

Africa, objects which it presents to the observer of iiii- 
ture, 1^9, • /» • *.ti 

.-; — : — 6n tfie fircsumptive^opnlatioh, ii."*jf. - - 
-«• its dimensions, &c. ii. 239. 

estimated at i< 
various species, ii". 460. 



-^ its pppu^ation estimated at 1^0 i&Ulions, ih 
-i— ^ fiillor ap^s of various species, ii*. i 
peopled by several nations, ii. 170. 



Albinos, or white negroc^, described, ii. 311. -^ 
note relative to,' by the Translator, it. ^tk 



. Albreda, kingdom of, its situation, ii. "113.' ' 
■ ■ . — circumstfinces- attendihg the'rc^eftablfshmeiit 
of a factory at; ii.* 1 22. _ ' -'-* 

AUPatack, forest of. i. 142. ^ •' '— ' ^ ^ 

Ali^Spnko, regent of Barra, his grcirt siefft and Qgrie- 

'' able manners, liVi'i^; " *' • — — -_- -^ 

A mar Abdallah, a celebrated chief, account af Maf «rar- 
like conduct, &c. 1. 154. ' - ^ -^^ -, 

^ ^nacpnda, a large serpent, note relative t<fp»by*the 



Tranblator^ ii. a66. 



« « 



I /i^gV}^> i\li\jxd of, 1. 95. 
Atataiiti^, the ancient* conjectures relative' to, i. ^. 



»-r 



— conjecturesrelativ^ to, by theTrknstalor, i,Ho^» 

Atlante^^, embalmed their dead, 1. 65; ' * " "*- — - 
, Avarice, unknown in Africa, ii. 310, ' - '^ , 

B. . 

Bambaras^ (description of) 1. 70. . . - ' 

Bambouk (kingdom of) i. 276. ^ ^ "■ , 

.. divided into three kmeddms* ^i. 2J9. 

its limits, gcogidphical posit/on, ^['(;.'^^37^H 






■t— its^gold mines (\yhich see) i. 314. 
— nature of us go]^enun'«fnt, i . '3^ j . ^* ' 



. Vambouky origin of its inhabitants, K xSo. ^ •■ "^ 

. fiamboukains tn«, praciis<s ,clvi;iinicision (which see)'i. 

288. - '. • 

" their punishmenr for adultery, i. ^86. 

■ ■ ■ ' anoint their hfldies with butter, i. 299. 

■ their industry and objects to which it ex- 
tends, i. 301. 

" ■ method of contracting marriages, i. 283, 

■ ■ ' — their principles of morality. Sec, i. aSj. 
J O .I ' ' , » ■ ane polygaipists, i^'>8^. - . ^ 
» '■ ■ ' religion, i. 288; 

^iin|ipa4«laads, description of, i. ^6^ 
Baobab (tree so called) ii.<5a» / . *' 

■■' called by the Freacb. unpioperly caLabf sh tre^, 

ii. 52. ■* " ^ 

: .bark, leaves, branches^ roots, 4pc^ of, Ji. 57. * 
astonishing age of, as computed by M* Adansoa, 



ji. 65. 

itfi cultvyatioir, ii, 6t^ 



■ ■ . ?! caverns formpd.in its trunk, ii. Y4* 

■> r , .1. of 'the.^vailey.of 4hie'tw6 Gaghacks, i)« 55. 
* ■ ■ II I \i$ ^noimous size, ii. 53>. , 

■ flowers of, and customs of the. negroes- respect* 
ingtherav ii. 60. i\ 

j^8«r ofvthe •Seoeg^, itsdangei^s^ \^9^9^ . 
' manner ia'w.hl(;a tl^ tviaTcs break 

•'^'/•vtfivi.^.xOft. ,.....,,, \,' '•'".".-"' 

— — dreadful force ax^ cjelerity of thfcm. 



til manner in \Yhicl> the waves ;f6t'm 

themselves, and theix^diflferent effects, i'.; 103: .' 

- . ' " a. peculiar kind of yes^el described 

to afvoid thein, u \s05^ .' '. '^ 

— what kind ;of defence it would. #». 



quire, 1. 115. , . . , 

«B6attty (Afiricaii) not eMtly delineated bf the^encilv^3. 

308. 
Bieds (Camp) highly beneficial to health in hot c^mates^ 

H^Belly-ache (the drv) its syojlptbms, ^^ -zi^-- - ' --* 
' method of curing it, ii. 220, 

BenfiSp (island and fort of) described,' }i. ij^.^ * : » 
captured in 177^, b^M. d^Popitdcif)»c,.ii.; 1^7, • 



mT^ 



Bence, the Actory of, its situwicm, inflttcnce, &fc. ii. vjk. 
.VlHitmbt (a Barobouk etUfic^ its curioiis. coastruction 

and purposes, i. 282-3. . . 

Bilbos, isUmi of,:i, a7r. ' '^ "'^ cj.<^XI 

BttsagQS islairfB, Aithi^clago cif tiifr;<ftimiicr*M;^^^^^^ 
.Bissao^ island of^ ii..j|o. ' , ^ " •-'^ 

Blanco -Cape dcs6ribed,^i. 94. ' " ' '- ' -'/^^ — • 

Boa Constrictor, description of, 1. 11. '-c ' 

-r-: : its dimcnsions/ii. id^. - * «' 

-: ~^ its manninr of kjlUng a^ lirdtt^lnr^ 

Bornoui kingdom of, i. 198," i'^ ; .» .«. i,-rjV 

-BotiUto, island tif) ii. i4q^ ' ' ^, 1: '>^ -- 

J *; J / .t- , .. . •• , ,• ... ,»■ , A^ . . .___^ 

Cameleon,' belong* to the gcf^s of lizaydff, K^'f^' ^ I 
-^ — ^-^-— very numerous, 01 AfriCaj' ir. 3.- - 
it tjonstibicnt psdt^, if. 3.- 

^its'tariatiohof cofoiJr aot 

tfgito\!i- bodiej?, il. 4. ' 

skin of, described, ii, 7. 



.1 -»A. 



.11 '1 r 



- siri^itl^ ))ropef tie* of, ii'. ^^'-ef^e^; * 
-^ e1^p»erthMnt^'^oit,' dtttbosir^fiti^ tiUiTtt^ 



•^h 



cadst on air^ as. is ▼wlffarly.sw^^toos^* 4ii io; w ; • 
■ j^^' turlou^ fcii^c?i!irfstahce8 of twto *4iia',Wefen 
loneca^, ii. ij. V ^ .« . * .-j «•; u v 
<iye bf a\ci 1t^" siAgblir csottfbnditidiUiidn 



Camel (tpe Drom^d^); t.'ilm * * i - »'' --st* 

iCafiWirie i^dstn<h tiesbrtbed. »ii'^. ■ . . u . . - 
Ciybr; ■ Wnjgdom 6f, its. liixtits; • ^.. ^. it^ ' : - 
iinmcdiateiy undei: tlie adrnkustroftdMi^^. 






>*■' »1 H I* 



. Circmncisiott^ tptesaony of/ -anioi^ - ttie : 'BJuAbooknn^ 

*^iV iic^L'" ' ' ■ ' / ■'■ '■•'•. • " •. T.' , 

fV . Ti <<; i ttlligalaHpr?y4legieg^ttjtiy^ : 

Climate, dangers of that of western Africa, ii. «oa. 
* ex{»eriments reUtii^ to thetesBpetaiiire^ iL 

ColezRioDHDiro. theri^erbT, ilfs^idiircc: i. Jo«. • '^ 
Congo, ikin^mS^ ifp&ribqi, C Aa^V ^^ ~ — 






,*.,»'• •.: « » ". ^ 



Daksr, cs^I of, iK 4f« . 

David M. (governot.pfthe SeosfalX-infamous tfa&sae-^ 
i;. tians.of i. 338.9. ... ^ ' 

■' extract from his^ journal of a voyage- to. Gala^n^ 



Dancing very cdpomoa in Africa^ but v^rjr lasciviouH- 

ii. 345. ... - . 

«^*-<-^ .u^^^erfajLthrOugli^ut Air ipa every night, ii, t^^^ 
I)eVirthe, worsnipped by some tribes, between Cape- 

Vcrga andCapc St. Ann, i.- 7?j..- . t 

■■ . ■ description of his temple^ i. 7.S* .: .». 

■ suppo^d by the Bamboulcains to work gold at a 

great depth in the earthy- -^ 29J. 
Piseases^ principal ones^ to which -Europeans -are e|* 

posed^ 00 then; arrival ia Afj^ica* . u. ^09, et $eq. : 
•— '• frequently .the consequence of intemperance oii^ 

the part of tlid persons themselve4» U.. .an." , . 
Potsiago<^,^«,^^river qf) its cntra'pcc* ii. i57»^ -. .- 
Dromeaary, its importance in th^- .4esartS' of^ AQclca» !•• 

manner m which the Moors equcatj^.ttj.^ ^sSUi 



«Oi..i J ■■ *r 



the criiermetho^d of| teaching it to^refr^lve $io4 

;, caxryburlheas, i.,w^ ; ... , ' . ,, 

.--^r — r^nq\y seiecud anu prepared foi' th,e va^st^r^jKi-. 

dity of its pace, i. 256.. j . . » • . , * 
rnfnrrrrif^ 9^(^m^^ ♦«V,^ft«r:vovce, ipfiiV conductor^, 

*■ • ■ its courage in battle,- 1.259. -^ 

\- construction a,nd use of* its ffftH stomacK* u a6i'^ 

.. ^^ — its susfui^sing, knowledg^e of the proximity o^ 

.^itfer; j: a62\. ' .^; ^^ -'* .- ^-.;' - ';- 

formation^ of Its feet; 1. a63< 



■, II. V I hs longevity, i. 266. , . ,*'-) 

-' its utility in any enterprises which may be lijw- 

dertakon relative to t!he' interior of Africa^ i. 20 $< 

• • . ' ' • **• • . _ . - 

H-|l!ebar, forestof, 1.142. ' '' ''\ 

— ^-ll-* its Rmits,': Ssc. 'dt.tnhti'yii 'Udi " • 

Kmbakiiing, the method 'Of, 'ir€}. *' ''t ..i.,-wi.: ,>.^< 

K 3 



• » 



»?*r'*«* * 



8-^ :t 



Farim his dignity, Src. i. j^o, , , . , ^ ^a. 

Fel»pp&<ft t«c<; of negroes) ftesfrtWef, !;' yr/j; /.;, j 

PetichisiDy the religion of, predQipiaant Ih solne paittflt 



pri»--ii^4iiiidatnfM2l'DrindpIes^ i. 7g, ' 



■ / ■ > ■ ha m geycraHy egftd, ii.. 1x9. . {: j^ 

Foul has {a negro liitron) description of, "!'♦*' "^i.^* , . ■^• 

> ■ ■ " ^ ' ■ -a- very-«ct6islre-tacf^j i. ^i. * \. . 

' tfceir metropdiis isTe6inb<^>' f. V»-"' , 
f nn n nm "^ *rtiticir«ki|iner8,^tt^toiriv aftii'fdl^ioh; i. ^ 



7»* 



Oagnack (yii\f&ir df Ae twoya Seaiitifiil spoV: iL a«. - 
■■ ' » ^^ divnmsti/rtces i^^fiich happened there^ u. 30.^ 
i-i — i— i. Bfcolfeit) df, (sec Baob4b) li; iiV"; ' .... * 

Gambia, tMt ^f.WSbir . '^"" ; ' • 

■■ ■ , island -of, with its es^uilii^hinent, U. i;|l* 
'• • h^t1\ief fiicohVerii^cesVu/.'ito. "^'■* ■ 

»::*». ^1-' '''^ - ^ J 



<5nack. a negr« Ttllage, 'ii'/ 32: ,-.,., 

*' erents which occurred trei'e' to tfic author., ii* 

polberry, M, the author, hfi'^rn^ss/'u'^ 2^*"* '* 

^ ^ mithiidi emploVfd by him, ii. 21S, et «i^.-* 

Gold mines of Bambouk, are a national property, i. yi^, 
; ,.w vi ! ,-^- "{ ' i; '- /yiews^^f th<i Im&a'-COflqpHkff 
^j r'fefafive to thfem, i. 336. • , 

' ' o*f NatakoHti doecriihed, i. rio*. ••" 






'fc "' ■ I its soil,. i. 3io» 

■ J . » — pr— ^ stopid jn^thod of working ihenr *jr 

. th'i'blacW i, 321.. ' ■ — - - 

* ■ " — TT^ of oemayla, i, s^*^; *r 

, •/,•, = ^-' 'oHyktAJx^' %ii}c : • _ -:• • 

■ ' ^"" " ' its gold i> highly esteemed, i. 1J5. 

of Korabadyrie, i. 335. 
Goree (isUnc} ofyits geograpl^icapl siu^tjpii, ii. jftn » » 
— "t*-^ <dcicrij^^n?6/f jtB diiifi<eniic!iis, -andj pla^ far j|t 
deCence, ii*. Jo.'et'sca. /J i . / - / "^ . 



4 



f -H 



|iroct> 
Coreev objects toixe atjteadM to in pkfmmg tfttldkiie<^ 

ii. 4^. ' ^ ^ •,,... r . *:. 

Gi-isgriSy a. kind of Moorish ftnoulet or <^imy. i^^^x^l 
Ouanches; obserya^ions ^oaXbjV-^ ^*- • 

i q ciifis r . their religion^ i. 63^ 
' ha4 but two mocles of poiushmeiity i. 4j» 

\^ ^ ; divided into three Classes, i, ^. 

'^^inAea^binv'de&nfttioB flf Aiuit ^bucttse^ vemetlf fc^^ 
&c. ii. ^2Q. >.' . . ^ - — 

|$\29i« » i66oclrete\ia«9rl^e( Jiiioey u /i49^. - - 

— -jcmployed in a nambcr of trades^ i. 13^ > 

— of th^ 'Senegal,, brought iJ^tajrcuitejIbyttbf'JPraQcI^. 

— trade of the Senega} capable of prodticing. great ad» 

vantage^ 4f pFop^rlj^.cofldi<v^o*# iK *4f»f' ^' '^ vl 
treej beioj 



tree^ belongs to the gemis- of Acacias, i» it4v*' >f 
its height', shape, If^ves,; M. i».f4*-3r — - - 

— manner in which it js co|J^cted^ i.. ^^^^i*.- ^i. 
— -r its forinatioaattd^haap?^> ^i^^i. ,. ^ ., ._ ^ 

^£Ll-L. (fair) situation of that great mart, and conduct of 
the merchants at,. »44r5r' ' 

— cef-erfionies observed pre^ya6uat«nego^tioiv*-'x63^ 
measure fsee KantarVi. 17*, ; 

— exchange for, i. 1.73. .^ . . v ., .. 

ImL 'a' Wholesome' and »ubitahtial autrimcAt m^^ used 
by the^.Mo6i;s, i..,,*^7-. « -, ,. -; . , 






Ifoinst M<*tal-,*Ofltf«ge committed by^ aftd'ife consA* 
qujcnce, i. 181.'^ . t -»t , . . '■-' - 

Milly-Kou/y; account^of his battfe, -defeat, &C/i. rSa-j; 

I, cowardly maseact-e-OfiT i. itj.." - 

> „i rrm rf ♦ ■■ ' ... .1 iT origin and ^ ftat\ii«e^ 'of the duties paM fo 

him, u 185-0. ' 

-Htppopotamns, description -Of one, i. 10. " 

Humus, or bed of vegetable earth, its ctfrnpoftdicm, ii, 

Instruments (musical) 6t ^'fiica* described, ij.. i^C^ 
Jolofs, .described, i*. 74. .. • -1 . u" •: . w : >i.' . 

■ ' ■■ ettent of their country, i.,74,. ; . . ^ 






jK^of^ ^dssess great hang^htifiessy i. ff, 

■ disclaim being called 4 ncgrp, i.. 7^* 

U— : — Their religion, t. 76. 

their niuneric«vl systeiDi ii. 97. 



-^ extract from a vocabul^^ of tjielr letnga^^^ Yi^ 



^antar^ j-me^ute used in th^ gum trader i. 173. 
I « ■ ' its form, construction, &c. i. i7»-3. 

— deceptions which may: be,. aoAarc practised ^^^i^, 
• r*gard to*. it, i. 17.3. 
JCapatth, river of^iu 17X 






l!6s liofo% (the islands oO their geog;niphicarisi{fcuatiofi^ 
ii. 1157. , .^ 

■ an.isliind' so called, iL f6^f 
Louis St. described, i. lo^i 

■ V ■*■■ ' fort, its form^ &€• t; 1144. 



* 



M. 



Wi^4elein?, (iskcrfj^ii.^ 50* 
Mandings (nation of) iu 109;- 
described, !•- J3jj 

^ »vr ,. « n^ .}>^^ tftiqriiRstit uixm of Mamm9^ l^Jnl^^^th^ l5«- 

■ ^ hotiouV their dead, ii* a^i." * 
MeRdicity, unkoowniii A^ca^ ik,flrf3^»«.. .^ 1 
Merchants EngUih* e\ilpgy on, h. 55' . v 

jAoots (of* Zaara} varieties of the,, i. aia^- • , .. . j 

addicted to gesticulation^ i. 213,/ 
— ■ ■ -i theif dress, 1. 217^ 
\mij\ Ktheirfotoari' L. %i^^* ' " . 

^,* their hair has avcry singular beauty,,!, a^j^ 

^iiju^Tare pertrdiousand mistrustful^ 1. aa^i. - 
.^ their, kings possess na.real superiority 01:. autbd- 

*m — i — their manner of living, food. Sec. i. 222^3^. 
. manufacture variousarjticles in gold, &c. i. 22^-7* 

■ II ■ they rear fine horses aud a number of oxen,,L 

*.. they cro^ tjic ^rgest rrnns y/itH-Sro9p^ of fow 

or five hundred '^utii at a time> i. ■%^» * 



Moorish women ^x^ 4^Sf^!^ .ai»l.g1S»ftf«J ?^5iWV yojiql^ 

- ■ - ' ■ their' kttractioii soon d^troycd by the lasd-"" 

viousness of the men, i. %iS, '"* 

MorfiJ, and, P ilbos ^ islands* of, their exteat, . &c . i ; 2*71. ^ 
J'ftmmyi a descrip^tfdnyjif one, i. '66'.' " ..--.-< 

— — method of embalming one, i. 67. '^"* 



*w"^ 



Uegroes, their? jmperstitaon whcatherf. 13 an ccljj?5e..$fl 

■ ' their custom when they hy>pen to gejt ,w^t 
, during the rainy mont4M, «. 115.. . ^ ,.- '4 

■ ■ are of opinion that tn^ rains' contain ni ttiem 
the germs of every disease,] H. . 2i*5.- 

• ^ " ■ » .gifted, with a caf^ekWeis. ani eontent. vt^idi^ 

^art'wtafif uiiUti?i^«; HO. . ' • " '■'■ ^'^^^^ " :- ^ 

» ■ their physical necessities few» axid -theSV artiB- 

cial ones none, 11,^^x41^,' , ^ 

m their usual food, cl^thit^, &c. it. ^241'. '^ ^ 

^.pass 4heir tllii^ \A 'dttiMcing«' siil|;if^^ daiiCfng," 



&c. iiw 144k ^^ 

are happy in their poT«rty, H* a^s* 



■ ' .1 • . i (Aote relative to the illth^'iilMliolFhaMftl^^^^ 
by the Traii^lator) ^i* ««i.^' *' ^^' ^ '^^ ^ ^r-->^.Al 



•^?55J^y..^iM:ii!v^;. 



--*.&— ^^teA*'irfttdhg'1Sei¥«^h»'^^ It- 

Ningik, a root sa^illed^ its'^^^wtfcjr htjight, &c, li;«74«^ 
*--, — huw. prepared Jpx the J^piQ^ pi>i&akinAlMi)i]j^^ 

• '•' ' t^ ■ *" ' --- 

Old Woman, a dsh so called^ ftund in the gutp^b i^f-AiW^ 

guln,4> 95.' ' . i. .'*.->. 

-i.- — ^ c^led by theSutchtf(£4c«lM:A;£iA/ ^hey.aalt- 

Orseille, a kind of tichea so called^ aod iisod Ja dyJ«i|b 
a. «H» 

Pidhvers or Pali^resiy AAricaiiaSMMiil^Hes, ti. «a4« --<- 
■ ■*i > ifegar object, t^u ii. »a4» «t' ac^. -:y-,- 



PaliiQrd^ ^r«Cf . ka IrvMt j^nA wsc, It^a^t^* ->-..- - . r : 

*Iralm:tr*ec, its growth, &c. iil 284. . .;, . . 

— — : — r m^thod-.of ,proaurir^ vine fraoi the, iu(a^^ 
' P4nat>oura Fbrbana^ king of .the Jij»aneys jvegws,, jU 

^— ^ :-*- iQtcrYicw.ivith, it <i8'3. , 



ii. i86. 



— description of the dutiei. paid. Ivm, ii .i8^» 
^ liis joy at beholding thesujperb &<farlet buUs, 



put on a part , of the dress, .atid the ludicrp^s 

* - figtire which he made, ii. 187, qt seq* , ., " 

*■ ■ " ■> 'his queen deci^ribed, ii. j88. . . ..« 

— - — his manners and. amiable ch^acteri, ii^ iis» 

, ct seq* ,.,,,'*. ^ . 

'Papels'aescribed, i. 76*. 

^Panoq^uet, the ^reen, common in the .environ* of the 
Senegal, ii. 273. . , .. .. ^,. 

^Pelicans of the ScnegaJ desgribed, 'iu,2^*^< . . 

Pirates Bay,, why. so* called, ij* ,176- ,. .. 

Plans whi eft might.be arr^nged.and. executed fey ^X*"^^ 

: refativeto the country of ^ambouk,,,.i«a4Ji> ct..sc%« 

*Portendiik described, 1.9^, -. - ^ 

tSrussia, king of, a faying of |i is, i. 19$^. - • * 
Purrah, an association- of wamoics de^cici}>ed» w f^ ,♦ 

■^«-: — ceremi^ny of. admis.sion i^to,th9, i. .75, r' 
' . « ■ co95e4aeru;es pt J)etraying H% ^cre^s i. Jl? _. 1 
^ ■ ')ts coffftizane^g i, 81, ' ^. j .... 

' ' « dreadful manner pf^ecu^ng its decf«e» I,* ^* 



«aiftt of Africa, their c»nsequtnces described, if. 115*. 
Rio'Grande, its mouth and course, ii. 158-9.' ' ^ 
Rio Pongeos, it. 172. ' .' ' ,' 

Rl^^iuio Tsista^oi its ottcirt^ origin *r Mwm^f te. 

11. lOO. - 

.... *.. ■ c •-• - •' -' • ■ ■ 

Sahel, forest of, i. 142* . 
^lum <or Bur S^lum) states of, ii. to^, ^ ^ 
■■ ■- tbjei^gxtent, ii. «o. *„ ' 

—T— 5^ interview with«the king o^ desenoea» iu »!• 

. — his dress, ii. 87« ., , 

i^r author*s intejFview jvltht^hi^ .at his royal rwj. 



dence, ii.*^. c. 



•^ • 4 - » 



ikbiit. 



♦•« 



S^aihm, kingo^, trtaty concluded i^rilh'him by Ivf.* de ki^ 
yeritigny, ii. 91. ^ ' '" ^ ^ ^ . 

^and-spouts frequent in the desart of Zaara,^ i., 204. ', 
Senegal, government of thej what it should have beck 
u hen re-established, i. i. 

■ ' ■ ■ ' advantages which this river gave the French for 
' making discoveries in the intertor of Africa^ L 4* 

>^-i-^:—'^vhaft so called,' ii 25. ' * 

- ■ ■ cannot be called a colony, i. 26. 
Ltsii^i- (isfa'nci'of) describeid, i^ ^8. ^ '- 

* {government of, its limits described, i. qt« 

■ , road of^ 1. 99. 

^ji-^-* — i-^b^i Of its dangers, i 99. ' 

■ plan proposed to avoid them in some measurq^ 

i".99' • 4 

i — ^-^ — island of, 1. lOj. 

^ ■ — :» its popii4atton» 1. 109. .♦ 

• its military hospital, i. xii. ; 

■■ ■ ■ ■- . (river of) its circiiitous course. 1. la^, \ 



; scenery displayed' in itstoUr*^, and ih<ionvehu. 

chcet'attendifig it,' K 128. 
Sepulchres, on the infamy of violating: them^ (not^.bjjT 

the Translator) ii. 119. , . , ». 

Servat, ortygercat, des'ci'ibed, ii. 2S8. 
Sierfa Learn, (bay of) description of,' i .' to. ' *'. . 
fc,.. , . , — (tbe river ofVfb^mcd1)Jthejil|nctiofl of two 

other river?, ii. 175;. .*•;'. -: ; "; 

Sin, (of'Bifi'-'Sin) petty st^tc of, ii.' 79:' ^ '' ''' 
Sugar-cane might be cuitivlited ii> Africa^ ii. 309* 

^abaoiira mountains of, i. 300. .;* ■:-=•":• "•• r: >* 

X4mara^islaB(li>fr) its dinKfm999< ^«jJi.:^68» 1 i^i 
IRasio i^o4Jof ; described, . iL 197. x^: :i ** 

'Tatooinga peculiar custom of the negroes, ii. aS^t •- 

■ how performed, Ti. 290. 

TenerifFe peak of, described, 1,^8. '- *» ^^ 1 / 'fi.S 
Tennuy (see Boa^Con&^ictor) ii-'af*4.' •- ^ -i * '*»<^ 
Termites, a curious insect, where'fyund/4*;')j4r^ — -* 

■ . H — 'f its three stages pf existente ^tA • t^Ulisr cxr* 
cumstances of each, ii. 135. et-se<|| ^ • - . — . 

,>ii .. h . \fi a'larva&^rtate^'ti. 't^. - - * — * 



%enattt9f itM powet of corrodiag aad dettreyii^ itm 
strongest substances as trees, wood, leather, &c* ii. 

■y Its |irobable usfe in Africa, ii« ts^.^ ^ ^v^ k' 

•— — — in a nymphae state, ii. i3>7. * - nh^^iarf 
■ these little insects o»astructp)9EaBMU» ii)iich 

- are regularly .wainscoUed, ii. J 37. <> 

the female is computed to lay upwards of 



'A * * ^ 

thirty.one million eggs per year» it 141. . . 

of the four species hitherto knotm bf Ihhio. 



9ect» 4a. t|.a* 

obsenrations on the pyraari^B coiistrtictit4-fay 



them, in comparison ifi^ithtl^pse of Men^ihsa^ ii. M$ 

?ctaoos, ar4i%sas«£ p#ouijair !• bott cpualries^ ii. 900^ . 
hevenot an intrepid negro^ an anecdote of, i. i^9«« . 
Thieves, tribe of, i. 145. 
Toulourou, a kind of crab foHndin Africa^. U. a^* 

- .V. 

Vcrd Gape, why socalM, ii, 37. 

' its soil, ^owthy &c.. ij. jjj. ^ 

Vcrgfk Capjc, its situation, e»t^st,.ftc. m. s6f. 

Women, two handsome African^describisd, iL 305, etsc^ 
VTorkmen Negro, do not muf^tm more thao half ihir 
work which a French labourer does, i. laa. 

Zaara desart of, its limits d«;(Cfifoed, u 198* 

" ' its soil, a fine, white, moving saod,i« i.f9» 

— — Oases of, i. aoi. . 

■ U« sterility,, ^c. i. soj^. 

~ some observa^ns oa the tribes^ bkabitinf IV 

i. a^^ et se^^ 



' • 



"^Kipianatkn of the Chart of the Course oftheRiver'^tTicgA, 
^-'-^ . Jrom tAiJatU Woi^of Grid, as far as the Bavi \. 



*f 



A; Wood of Griel, crossed by a little brtwcli of water^ -nrliichvi 
firoceeds from the Senegal. 

■B. AmA o rage of Gnathendar, 
^v C. The Tillage of Guetbendar^ which occapies a Ultle neck of* 
sand. 

P. Anchorage^ or road of the Senegal. , ' 

£. The bar of the Senegal, which closes the entranc^.of the 
wkf^t Mid Will adouftoiil^Buohi veasf Is ag do not 4r^w more tj||an 
nine or ten feet of water. The points of defend are, noted 4owi^ 

P. A vcflftd whtdi might mount 24 pieces of cannon^ anchored 
#9 l3ie rtrer for the defen«« of the bar. ,;».•. 

G. g. The great and little passage of the bar. ..,/.- : » 
, - £f. Establishment of a si^^l.to indicatfe die Itar, and ojE a post > 
lo afford assistance in case o£ a shipwreelfi. 
I J. a. Batteries which Bank: tbe bff« i ■ . 
'. K. Village of fialaghj^e. -, ; . 

L. The isRrt;ofi.the!£9giiihw^ ,- i •.:,—> 

'. M. IslcSit^Lprittjof^thftS«ttfi»|j.. .^ 

JV. The South battery* ^ .. :, . . ^. - ., ; 

- O. Th)egEa^;Wt?t!lv»«:«iy.. :, , ./.. ,-,: .\\ i, ;/ . \ 

P. The North battery* ,j. ., i . , >' ;-.. » jj . « 

: Q^.. The island of S4rv» oj^d ib4Ma adj^cciBt 10 '\U which ^rer/ii-' - 
isnraUe to cnltml^v - L. • ,> *' \ " 

JR. Thevillaleof Grtat'Sorr.. - * 

r. TIC» viilago of ^I^ittl^JBoKT. '. ' > : 

iS. The park' ibf oxen* . . ^ . 
r J, TheisUnd of Thioi^s«,. ^ 
.,r. Village of Gaklle.,. .. 

UTi Village of Gandioul. /.,.,. •• , 

If, JB. The figures in the plaii.|iidi«ate .iv))el9.di9itrettt ^at^ 
rica might' be . established/ for lj»9 i^rpo^;^ retarding i^y^ 
enemy who may ftnc6e«4.inpa4fiacl^ ^u '» '»r ^ 
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lit^lukmaus wkick wen m Mi~MHk'%f9&f^iimd^ fn- 

jtcUjor fie' increase. am^ioriiiA^dni StfAceJoPviiek it 
•f SUSCtpUblt^ ,.^^ ,,,,-^ ^^j,. . . ..._.^ .- ^ ^ ;, ,^ i,.;,^a33o btui 

*.ij -.>.v«. a.w' i/..-^: L j^fli i utjii i rf »*> « < .i v^ ^1,": 4iA ,3. M - 

J. Poet St. MiclSrt^oiftbi'^Ui**.^ ^* ^'^^ ^- *^^^ '^ '^ 
• $, Bdttery of IS pieces of artiUevy coiistraete4 in muomj, 
hj the Bnglifh^ in 1778. 

C. A proposed battery. 
' D. A pro^Mied ditto for If pieeet of caimoa. 

JE. Battery oif IS pieces of caniuHi began hy the Eaglisb, M 
Ml folshed^ in 1786. 

F. A pMposed battery tp be eonstracted in masonry. 

G. A powder magasine« capable of containing 4000 weight 
of that article. 

H* 1» ir> 2*. Seoa^eirenlar platforms eonstmcted in inasoiiryi 
at the extremities of the ctraim««ttatioli^ and on the ramparts 
of the rock. They might serve for containing bombs and goof 
Ibr firing ^ain-shot on those who might attempt to surprise tiis 

le, by dimbing vp the accessible parU of the woA. 

M, EscaTati^ begwi on the pietf orm. with tiie iatention of 

Ibrming a cistern. 

N. A battery for bombs ; oAer simiisr battenes might be «»- 
ytrmcted on the platform. 

- O. a fivnletof fresh water that pt e cee ds from dbe rod^ tt 
is snrronnded by h brick wall» end scareeiy Inmisbes eaoQI^ 
for the consomptioh of the commandant of the ii^and. 

P. Military hospital, with the plans, for its nn^mentaition. 

Q, Head qnarters of the garrison, with pTmis for its increaie. 

JR. Proposed building for serving as'a magamne for the storei 
and proTisions for the navy. The bake-house mi|^t abo ba 
established here. 

- & Smalt barracks* proj>6sed ttf contain 150 men. 

' T. Proposed building for todging the oileers of diegtrriisa 
nnd the persons employed in the marine lerrico. 

V. Port^t. Francis. 

X Oseal battery of the port or laa^ag place. 



BXPLAKAtlON OP THI PLAN OP GO&BB. 

ij ffijfc*i^,cTJ«:}^tisoR ^d g^,rd.wm of the ^lacj, ^^^ 

d, A brick DoUding, but^Vhioo w»i m I7d6 covered witti strew, 

and occupied by the officers of the garrisoo. "^--'IV^^^^ ^* 
N. B. All the points o^ tfrtbne e tra ced round the mole, and 

p^theJ^rUoftheJow^irt«^ifft*f7JPV^ r.^^,-^ K 

c' .' -• .si?' ;. .. 1 3di ^4 

**^^* ^ '■••. - • * '^- -^ufstr-? ,9rri.*,'g;fl' i^bwoq A. 

: •,-cr.i;Jfi( L'. v.i :,vi«>e jjfgin: ^^dT .jiDoi ♦.!} "Jj 

fio^ vc tJqiir. 8diio»£d iBlUmt «/!io , 2dmo<J lol ^wrtsd A W 

^ , cnohftfq 9dt no b^f^xrrtt 

'' 3^y« ; -Jflt iTTOil *bM3Diq j£rft T>tB ^ H*M> lolaJuvit c 

'-f • /; ff r vj>.'. -ci r^, ,h!,..d I, .V ,.^^,^1 ^ 









•>»:*d b^deiidsti^ 
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SRRATA. 



I . • TOL. I. 

Page t5, line 1 of ^etekt^'iniread df th^nfissttf^ A/ridm, Ttii 

westerji Africa, 

— 102, 1. 6, for uncommon, read cammMi. 
— 136, I. 8, dele the semicolon after Acacia. 

L 11, for Sahol, read SaheL 

1. 12, for AlrFutack, read ^/-Jatock. 



2^41, 1. 94, for atmmaus predelection, read ontmau*. <f# 

dilection* 
t47, 1. 4, for u, read it. 
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Page 55, I. 15, for lohf, read Jof, 

i63, 1. $^, fur Naolcz, read N^Loex, 

174, 1. 16, for Tflso, read Tosjo. 
— — — 265, 1. 9 (note) for 6reat read breast. 




Directions to thb B'indeil Fas. placing th« 

Plates. 



General Map^of Africa opposite the Title^p'^eof vol. L 

The Elephant opposite the Titlc«.page of voliiii. ^ 

View of Isle St. Louis of the Senegal, vol. i. page 108i.. 

Chart of theiliver Senegal, vol. i. page 124. 

The African Dromedary^ vol. i. page 246. 

Plan of the Inland of Goree, vol. ii. page 38. 

The Boa Cjnsiiictor, vol. ii. page ti64. 

A Free Negro and his Slave, vol. ii. page 284. 

A Felupp Negro and Manding Negro, vol. ii. 294. 

A young Negress learning the Game of Ouri. voJ. ii. 555. 
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